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Tackle coronavirus 
invulnerable 
communities 


The pandemic has hit care homes, prisons and 
low-income communities hardest. Researchers 
are ready to help, but need more data. 


espiratory pathogens spread like wildfire when 

people are in close contact. So it’s little wonder 

that almost all of the 150 biggest coronavirus 

outbreaks in the United States have been in 

prisons, nursing homes, veterans’ homes, 
psychiatric hospitals, meat-packing plants and homeless 
shelters, where people live or work side by side. 

The phenomenon can be seen worldwide. Singapore 
seemed to have almost contained its epidemic until it 
became clear that the virus had been spreading undetected 
among migrant workers living in dormitories. And across 
Europe, homes for elderly people are among the worst hit. 

Health officials are still failing to contain COVID-19 in 
shared spaces such as these because of the difficulties in 
achieving physical distancing. Measures, such as working 
from home, that protect healthier, wealthier and freer indi- 
viduals, are often impossible to achieve for those whose 
jobs or accommodation make it impossible to self-isolate. 
Worse, there is little evidence to back up current policies 
intended to keep residents of communal spaces safe — or 
to support new ones. 

Evidence-based strategies are urgently needed to 
prevent the spread of infection in shared settings, and to 
detect cases early. Researchers are ready to answer this call. 
But policymakers and health officials must first prioritize 
this research, and report data on caseloads and deaths so 
that epidemiologists can work out, in detail, what is going 
wrong. Most urgently, they must make regular testing avail- 
able for high-risk groups, so that responders can intervene 
when cases first arise. 

In many countries, testing is limited to people with 
symptoms such as a fever or severe cough, even though it 
is nowestablished that infected individuals without symp- 
toms can spread the disease. Asymptomatic cases can be 
particularly dangerous in communal spaces, where infec- 
tions spread fast. In early April, for example, researchers 
testing people in a homeless shelter in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, found that almost 90% of 147 people infected with the 
coronavirus did not have identifiable symptoms (T. P. Bag- 
gett etal. J. Am. Med. Assoc. http://doi.org/ggtsh3; 2020). 

Analyses of outbreaks in US nursing homes andin prisons 
have found that more than half of infected residents and 
staff didn’t show obvious symptoms at the time of testing. 
Some epidemiologists, geneticists and social scientists are 
rightly urging policymakers to change the testing criteria 
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so that people in communal settings are tested regularly, 
regardless of whether they have symptoms. 

With more data, epidemiologists would be able to 
evaluate and compare interventions to see which work 
best. For example, are face masks preventing transmis- 
sion? How effective is the practice of positioning beds 
in homeless shelters two metres apart? Would it be safer 
for homeless people to be accommodated outdoors, in 
tents, if single-occupancy accommodation isn’t available? 

In addition, by sequencing the viruses spreading ina 
facility, researchers can determine how often people are 
introducing viruses from outside, and to what extent infec- 
tions are being amplified in communities. And full cost 
analyses will help policymakers to compare the total costs 
of different solutions. Something that seems expensive 
upfront might, over time, result in lower overall costs once 
other expenses, such as hospital stays, are factored in. 

In the United States, which still has the world’s highest 
number of confirmed deaths from COVID-19, scientists 
are ready to do more. Several academic labs say they can 
run thousands more tests than they are currently process- 
ing, and some have developed easier-to-deploy tests. For 
example, on 8 May, the US Food and Drug Administration 
permitted the emergency use of a test based on the gene- 
editing tool CRISPR that can be processed using less-sophis- 
ticated equipment than is required for many other tests. 

But, for researchers to be more involved, they must be 
integrated into state-wide testing strategies that link them 
to health departments. And these agencies must, in turn, 
be prepared to respond to positive diagnoses. 

At the moment, that is not a given. Alarmingly, some 
researchers have told Nature that officials are reluctant 
to survey people in communal spaces, because infected 
individuals will then need to be isolated, and their contacts 
potentially tested and quarantined, too. This could, inturn, 
mean providing housing, or paying wages to quarantined 
essential workers. These are difficult and expensive inter- 
ventions, but ignoring the problem will not make it go away. 


Wanted: accurate reporting 


A lack of transparency is another obstacle to epidemio- 
logical analyses. According to the US Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, 30% of jurisdictions aren’t report- 
ing COVID-19 cases in prisons as a separate, identifiable 
category. Some jails are reporting outbreaks as a single 
event, rather than listing the number of cases. And many 
state public-health departments aren’t reporting infec- 
tions and deaths among residents of homeless shelters 
and nursing homes. An outbreak at one nursing home in 
NewJersey was discovered only when police found 17 dead 
bodies piled up inside. 

This cannot continue. Facilities should report what’s 
happening within their walls, and states should make 
anonymized data available quickly. 

Some cities provide a model for others to follow. In 
Seattle, Washington — where the first US COVID-19 out- 
break was detected — the public-health department has 
an online dashboard devoted to reporting daily cases and 
deaths in care homes. The city’s partnership between these 
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facilities, researchers and the public-health department 
helped to reduce new COVID-19 cases in care homes from 
748 in March to 72 in the first 2 weeks of May. 

The lack of action elsewhere is an outrage. It isn’t 
getting the attention it deserves because the people who 
are most affected are those least able to make their voices 
heard. Those who are poor, from minority communities, 
elderly, incarcerated, chronically ill or homeless are among 
the most marginalized in society. Their needs have been 
ignored in part because they have less access to policymak- 
ers. But they should not need to make their case — those in 
power should already be paying attention. 

Researchers, however, can do their part. They under- 
stand the need to curb this pandemic among the most 
vulnerable people, and must make sure they work with 
these groups to study the pandemic and to analyse and 
highlight its devastating impacts. Policymakers must act 
on what they find. Until countries beat this disease in the 
places hit hardest, they won't be able to beat it at all. 


Everyone wins when 
patents are pooled 


The spirit of collaboration is being tested 
as vaccine development gets under way. 


ast week, the leaders of Ghana, Pakistan, Senegal 
and South Africa co-signed an open letter urg- 
ing that research and intellectual property on 
coronavirus vaccines be shared freely — and that 
vaccines be distributed fairly — so that the poor- 
est countries do not lose out. It is unfortunate that sucha 
letter needed to be written in the middle of the worst pan- 
demic in decades. But it was unavoidable, because some 
governments — including those funding the first wave of 
research and clinical trials — have not yet committed to the 
principles of fully open science and innovation. 

This contrasts sharply with the rapid sharing of findings 
and expertise among researchers being reported daily. In 
a Feature on page 252, we cover one example of such col- 
laboration. Since January, researchers have been working 
across the globe and around the clock to reveal the struc- 
tures of key proteins that make up the new coronavirus. 
Their achievements are the result of free-flowing exchange 
between university laboratories and national synchrotron 
facilities in countries including China, Germany, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Work that would normally 
have taken months — or even years — has been completed in 
weeks. But rather than building on this cooperation, some 
countries are retreating into a kind of techno-protection- 
ism, which serves neither science nor society. 

On 10 January, when researchers in China and Australia 
shared the genome sequence of SARS-CoV-2 (F. Wu et al. 
Nature 579, 265-269; 2020) online, a global network of 
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biologists interested in the structure of viral proteins set 
to work. The network included the Center for Structural 
Genomics of Infectious Diseases, a consortium of 40 scien- 
tists across 8 institutions in the United States and Canada, 
which played a central part in the project. 

Top of the consortium’s to-do list was to plan which pro- 
teins to tackle first, and which lab would take on which 
protein. The teams then set about getting high-resolution 
snapshots of these proteins, which enable the virus to enter 
cells and replicate. Thanks to this work and similar efforts 
elsewhere, there are now more than 170 structures of whole 
or partial proteins alone or bound to a drug or receptor. 
The visualizations generated by this work can be used to 
find ways to neutralize the virus with drugs or vaccines. 

Simultaneously, structural biologists at ShanghaiTech 
University in China began the task of revealing the struc- 
ture ofa key enzyme, M°”, that the virus needs to replicate. 
Work that needed two months for SARS-CoV, the virus that 
caused the outbreak of severe acute respiratory syndrome 
(SARS) in 2003, this time took just one week. The team 
deposited its results in the Protein Data Bank — an open-ac- 
cess digital repository for 3D biological structures — ready 
for researchers around the world to access. As they worked, 
Shanghai team members collaborated with structural biol- 
ogists at the University of Oxford, UK, to share knowledge 
and avoid overlap. 

But when it comes to distributing some of the fruits of 
that knowledge, this spirit of cooperation looks to beat risk. 
It is crucial that any vaccine, once proved to work, can be 
made and distributed quickly in every country. For this to 
happen, the holders of intellectual property must pool their 
know-howso that companies large and small can participate 
inthis emergency effort. Intellectual-property sharing ini- 
tiatives are under way, but, as Nature went to press, neither 
the US nor UK governments seemed ready to support these 
efforts. This is unacceptable during a pandemic, when lives 
are at stake and the world’s population needs to be immu- 
nized. The research that has got us to this point has been 
pooled, and governments are funding the vaccine effort. 
For these reasons, intellectual property has to be shared. 

Patent pooling is not simple, but there’s a wealth of liter- 
ature from life-sciences patent law and case studies from 
the field of development studies that can help to make it 
work. And there is an important principle at stake. There is 
little justice, as economist Mariana Mazzucato at University 
College London often argues, if citizens have to bear many 
of the financial risks in such an endeavour, but most of the 
profits go to a small group of companies (and possibly a 
few universities) once a vaccine is ready to be rolled out. 

Scientists are not exempt from competition: the race to 
publish a paper or patent a molecule is all too common. 
But in the race to solve the structure of SARS-CoV-2, the 
competitors have mostly worked together and shared 
credit — and that is how they, and the hundreds of research- 
ers working in complementary fields, must continue as 
vaccines and drugs move into clinical trials. Itis a tribute to 
the scientists involved that they immediately understood 
that a pandemic requires a different way of working. It is a 
tragedy that some governments do not. 
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A personal take on science and society 


World view 


By Harriet A. 
Washington 


How environmental racism 


fuels pandemics 


Toxic living conditions inflate COVID-19 death 
rates. Scientists must track how and why. 


s data accumulate that, insome places, people 
of colour are much more likely than white peo- 
pleto becomeill and die of COVID-19, more dis- 
cussions are grasping at factors beyond race to 
explain why. I’m used to this. When my book on 
environmental racism came out last year, one of the most 
common questions | received concerned alternative expla- 
nations for the greater ill health of minority ethnic groups. 
Surely, I was asked, the issue is not race, but poverty? 

Poverty is a risk factor for becoming unwell. But racial 
disparities in exposure to environmental pollutants are 
greater factors that remain even after controlling for 
income. African Americans who earn US$50,000-60,000 
annually — solidly middle class — are exposed to much 
higher levels of industrial chemicals, air pollution and poi- 
sonous heavy metals, as well as pathogens, than are pro- 
foundly poor white people with annual incomes of $10,000. 
The disparity exists across both urban and rural areas. 

We need to take a longer, harder look at environmental 
racism — systems that produce and perpetuate inequalities 
in exposure to environmental pollutants. These can persist 
even in the absence of malevolent actors. The main culprits 
include indifference and ignorance, inadequate testing 
of industrial chemicals, racism, housing discrimination, 
corporate greed and lax legislation from, in the United 
States, a weakened Environmental Protection Agency. To 
combat these, society must actively take responsibility. 
By anticipating the outsized environmental assaults that 
people of colour face, we can act to protect lives during 
the current pandemic and future outbreaks. 

It’s true that pathogens are democratic by nature. It’s 
also true that marginalized minority ethnic groups have 
increased exposure to environmental pollution and 
reduced access to health care. All this creates physical and 
social vulnerabilities that leave people of colour less able 
to resist and survive infections such as the coronavirus. 
This is not only a problem in the United States. In April, the 
UK Intensive Care National Audit and Research Centre esti- 
mated that 35% of people in intensive care with COVID-19 are 
black, Asian or members of other minority ethnic groups, 
nearly triple their proportion inthe UK population. The first 
ten physicians in the United Kingdom known to have died 
from COVID-19 were also from black, Asian or minority eth- 
nic groups. Crowded housing and working conditions have 
been suggested as a reason for the disparity. Only 2% of white 
people in the United Kingdom live in crowded conditions, 
but 30% of Bangladeshi, 16% of Pakistani and 15% of black 
African households are overcrowded. Black and minority 
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ethnic people are also more likely to live in ‘deprived’ areas 
that are closer to sources of industrial pollution — from lead- 
tainted water in Flint, Michigan, to nerve gas, arsenic and 
polychlorinated biphenyls in Anniston, Alabama. 

Black and minority ethnic populations are also more 
likely to live in neighbourhoods where they are exposed to 
high levels of lead and to air pollution. Greater exposure to 
air pollution has long been tied to shorter life expectancy. 
It can exacerbate heart diseases, trigger hypertension 
and compromise immune systems. A preliminary study 
published on a preprint server (Wu, X. et al. Preprint at 
medRxiv https://doi.org/10/ggrpcj; 2020) linked exposure 
to an increased likelihood of dying from COVID-19. Poor 
access to nutritious food makes matters worse. The term 
food deserts is often used for neighbourhoods that lack 
grocery stores and other vendors of fresh produce. I pre- 
fer ‘food swamp’ because such neighbourhoods are often 
teeming with places selling junk food, alcohol and tobacco. 
This foments obesity and nutritional deficiencies, which 
magnify the harms of environmental pollution. Vitamin C, 
calcium, and iron inthe diet prevent the absorption of lead, 
a poisonous metal. A similar argument can be made about 
access to green spaces and exercise facilities. 

To mitigate and prevent these and other inequalities, we 
need to collect and disseminate better data. Authorities 
need to document race, and not assume relevant infor- 
mation can be captured by socio-economic status. The 
US Centers for Disease Control and Prevention agreed to 
report deaths by race and ethnicity only when put under 
pressure, and several weeks after the first US death. As of 
16 May, only 40 states were reporting the race of people 
who had died of COVID-19, and only 3 were reporting race 
for people who received COVID-19 tests. 

In the 1990s, health scholars and practitioners were 
caught unaware by the higher rates of HIV infection and 
mortality in communities of colour. The pattern is being 
repeated in deaths from COVID-19. Policymakers need 
to recognize this and target interventions — perhaps by 
increasing testing for vulnerable populations. We need 
to look beyond blame-shifting assumptions that genetic 
differences or lifestyle ‘choices’ can explain medical dispari- 
ties. Risks such as where a person lives or what they eat often 
reflect realities that lie beyond that person’s control. Social 
distancing is impossible for someone who lives ina crowded 
flat and must work cheek by jowl in a meat-packing plant. 

Instead, treatment and research must be designed 
using information about differences in access to health 
care and exposure. This approach will help everyone: as 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, head of the World Health 
Organization, says: “No one is safe until everyone is safe.” 
Most of all, we must remember that if we don’t confront 
environmental racism directly, we cannot overcome it. 
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The world this week 


Newsin brief 


DOGS CAUGHT CORONAVIRUSFROM THEIR 


OWNERS, GENETIC ANALYSIS SUGGESTS 


The first two dogs reported 
to have coronavirus probably 
caught the infection from 
their owners, say researchers 
who studied the animals and 
members of the infected 
households in Hong Kong. 
Ananalysis of viral genetic 
sequences from the dogs 
showed them to be identical to 
those in the infected people. 

Researchers suspected that 
the infection had been passed 
from the owners to the dogs, 
and the direct genomic link 
strongly supports that, says 
Malik Peiris, a virologist at the 
University of Hong Kong who led 
the study, which was published 
in Nature (T. H. C. Sit etal. Nature 
http://doi.org/dvt4; 2020). 

The study showed no 
evidence that dogs can pass the 
infection to other dogs or to 
people, but it is impossible to 
be certain in which direction the 
virus travelled “so we have to 
keep an open mind”, says Peiris. 

Although the analysis 
confirms that people with 
COVID-19 can infect dogs, the 
probability of this happening 
is low, says Arjan Stegeman, 
aveterinary epidemiologist 


at Utrecht University in the 
Netherlands. In the study, only 
2 of the 15 dogs who lived with 
infected people got the disease. 

Since the infections in the 
two canines in Hong Kong —a 
Pomeranian and a German 
shepherd — were reported, 
other pets have tested positive 
for the SARS-CoV-2 virus, 
including a cat in Hong Kong and 
another two in New York state. 
Four tigers and three lions at 
New York City’s Bronx Zoo also 
tested positive. Studies in cats 
have found that they can pass 
the virus to other felines. 

The Hong Kong study 
detected viral RNA and 
antibodies in both dogs, and live 
virus in one of them. Neither dog 
became noticeably sick. 

The findings support the 
results of an April study, in 
which researchers in China 
infected dogs with SARS-CoV-2, 
says Thomas Mettenleiter, 

a virologist at the Federal 
Research Institute for Animal 
Health in Riems, Germany. Dog 
owners who test positive for the 
coronavirus should be cautious 
when handling their pets, he 
says. 


PUBLISHERS UNITE 
TO TACKLE 
ALTERED IMAGES 


The world’s largest science 
publishers are teaming up to 
establish standards for catching 
suspicious images in research 
papers. A new working group — 
the first formal cross-industry 
initiative to discuss the issue 

— aims to set standards for 
software that screens papers 
for altered or duplicated images 
during peer review. 

Journal editors have long 
been concerned about how 
best to spot altered images, 
which can result from honest 
mistakes or efforts to improve 
the appearance of images, as 
well as from misconduct. So far, 
most journals haven’t employed 
image-checkers to screen 
manuscripts, saying that it is too 
expensive or time-consuming; 
and software that can screen 
papers ona large scale hasn't 
been available. 

The new cross-publisher 
working group aims to lay out 
minimal requirements for 
software that spots problems 
with images, and to look at 
how publishers could use the 
technology across hundreds of 
thousands — or even millions — 
of papers. 

The group began meeting 
in April, having been set up by 
the standards and technology 
committee of the STM, a global 
trade association for publishers, 
based in Oxford, UK. It includes 
representatives from publishers 
including Elsevier, Wiley, 
Springer Nature and Taylor & 
Francis. 

“The ultimate goal is to have 
an environment that helps 
us, inan automated way, to 
identify image alterations,” says 
the group’s chair, IJsbrandJan 
Aalbersberg, who is head of 
research integrity at Elsevier. 


CORONAVIRUS 
HINDERS AUTOPSIES, 
DEPRIVING RESEARCH 
OF CRUCIAL TISSUE 


As researchers worldwide 
struggle to understand 
COVID-19’s effects on the body, 
they are clamouring for tissue 
samples from patients. But the 
raging pandemic and ongoing 
lockdowns have complicated 
efforts to do autopsies and 
collect the tissue needed to 
understand how the coronavirus 
attacks organs including the 
lungs, heart and brain. 

Autopsies are always 
painstaking work, but the 
pandemic means that health- 
care systems are overwhelmed, 
protective equipment is in short 
supply and pathologists are at 
high risk of infection. 

But some researchers have 
found ways around the obstacles. 
Pathologist Marisa Dolhnikoff 
at the University of Sao Paulo 
and her colleagues have been 
performing minimally invasive 
autopsies using needle biopsies 
to understand why some patients 
develop blood clots. 

Researchers now want to 
collect and share such samples 
and results systematically. A 
team of pathologists including 
Roberto Salgado at the GZA-ZNA 
Hospitals in Antwerp, Belgium, 
is creating a global COVID-19 
pathology repository. The 
group is working with the World 
Health Organization to create 
guidelines for the safe collection 
of autopsy samples anda 
standardized way of recording 
the results. 
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The world this week 


News in focus 


Production of remdesivir, an antiviral drug approved to treat COVID-19, is ramping up. 


DOZENS OF CORONAVIRUS 
DRUGS ARE IN DEVELOPMENT — 
WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 


Drug-makers face supply-chain weaknesses and sourcing issues as 
they ramp up complex production processes to meet global demand. 


By Heidi Ledford 


he world was waiting for any sign of 

hope in countering the COVID-19 

pandemic when researchers released 

the first encouraging data from a 

large clinical trial of the antiviral drug 

remdesivir last month. The drug, they said, 

reduced the time to recovery from COVID-19 

by a few days — not enough to be branded a 

‘cure’, but enough, it’s hoped, to relieve some 
pressure on overwhelmed health systems. 

The discovery of remdesivir’s potential 


focused attention on the next problem facing 
the development of COVID-19 therapeutics: 
ramping up complex manufacturing processes 
to address a global pandemic. It is likely to be 
one of the biggest drug-making challenges the 
world has ever faced. Some of the therapies 
being tested against COVID-19 are new and 
difficult to produce. Others — even if they are 
relatively simple compounds that have been 
in use for decades — face complications such 
as supply-chain weaknesses as drug-makers 
try to scale up production. 

“A major rate-limiting step is going to be 
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manufacturing,” says Ezekiel Emanuel, a 
bioethicist at the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. “Getting up to hundreds of 
millions of doses is hard.” 


Spectrum of drugs 

Researchers are working furiously to test a 
wide variety of potential COVID-19 treatments. 
Those therapies run the gamut of complex- 
ity, from familiar generic medications, such 
as the malaria drug hydroxychloroquine, to 
experimental small molecules such as rem- 
desivir, which was previously trialled against 
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the Ebola virus. Scientists are also exploring 
antibody treatments that tamp down the 
body’s immune response when it becomes 
destructive, which happens in some people 
critically ill with the coronavirus. And if the 
history of infectious disease is any guide, it 
will take a combination of drugs — each with 
a distinct, even if relatively minor, impact on 
the disease — to tame the new coronavirus. 

Eachtreatment will face different challenges 
when scaling up production, says Stephen 
Chick, who studies health-care management at 
the business school INSEAD in Fontainebleau, 
France. “If it’s successful and the technology 
is then adopted, you need to be prepared to 
deliver,” he says. “And if you’re not, you're in 
trouble.” 

Remdesivir’s maker, Gilead Sciences in 
Foster City, California, has been working for 
months to scale up production of the com- 
pound, even before the latest data release. 
After the US Food and Drug Administration 
authorized use of the drug for COVID-19 
under emergency rules on 1 May, the com- 
pany announced that it had reached out to 
drug manufacturers around the world to find 
ways of boosting production. 

By then, Gilead had already been stream- 
lining its manufacturing process — reducing 
the time needed to produce large batches of 
the drug from 9-12 months to 6-8 months — 
and searching for alternative sources for the 
rare chemicals needed to make it. The com- 
pany has projected that it could make enough 
remdesivir to treat one million people by the 
end of the year, and potentially twice as many 
ifit finds that lower doses of the drug are suffi- 
cient to reduce recovery time from COVID-19. 

But it also warned that production of 
remdesivir relies on a complex chemical syn- 
thesis — with individual steps that can take 
weeks to perform — and could be derailed by 
shortages of key ingredients. Remdesivir’s 
structure is similar to the nucleotide building 
blocks the virus uses to copy its RNA genome. 
By imitating those building blocks, remdesivir 
blocks the enzyme that the coronavirus uses 
to replicate itself. 


Bargain search 


Gilead faces a particular challenge because 
it was not making large amounts of the drug 
when the pandemic started. But even for com- 
pounds that are already produced in bulk — 
such as hydroxychloroquine and its chemical 
cousin chloroquine — scaling up presents a 
problem, says David Simchi-Levi, an opera- 
tions researcher at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge. 

Over the past two decades, manufacturers 
in many industries have been shifting to a 
‘lean’ manufacturing model that reduces the 
amount of raw materials and finished prod- 
uct they keep in stock. “This was successful 
in terms of reducing costs,” Simchi-Levi says. 
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“But it increased exposure to risk.” 

In addition, companies have been seeking 
low-cost suppliers of raw materials in coun- 
tries including China and India. When a crisis 
such as a pandemic strikes, those countries 
might clamp down on exports of pharmaceu- 
tical ingredients to ensure availability to their 
own people. 

Simchi-Levi and his colleagues’ research 
in the automotive industry showed that the 
riskiest links in the supply chain were provid- 
ers of crucial components that cost as little 
as 10 cents. The same could be true of other 
industries, he says, including pharmaceuticals, 
where there are already concerns about having 
enough glass vials to produce and distributea 
vaccine, once one becomes available. 

“If supply of these components is dis- 
rupted you have to stop the production line,” 
Simchi-Levi says. “And many companies 
don’t have a good enough understanding of 
their own supply chains to know who are the 
suppliers of their suppliers.” 


Three stages 


For small-molecule drugs such as remdesivir 
or hydroxychloroquine, production broadly 
involves three stages. The first yields the 
active ingredient in the drug; the second 
modifies the drug to make it stable and readily 
absorbed by the body; and the third packages 
the drugs, for example into tablets or vials. 
This takes place under the watchful eye of reg- 
ulators, who periodically inspect facilities to 
ensure that quality and safety standards are 
maintained. 

Relatively few sites are approved by 
regulators to make drugs, meaning that 
when one site fails an inspection — or when 


“There’s high dependency 
on only afewsites 
for manufacturing.” 


more facilities are needed to crank out 
higher volumes of a particular drug — it can 
be difficult to find a replacement. “That 
can be pretty significant,” says Simchi-Levi. 
“There’s high dependency on only a few sites 
for manufacturing.” 

Production can be even more troublesome 
for more complex therapies, such as proteins 
or antibodies. Researchers are hopeful that 
antibodies that block certain immune-system 
processes will help against COVID-19, by 
restraining the out-of-control immune 
responses. Genentech in South San Fran- 
cisco, California, makes one such antibody, 
called tocilizumab (Actemra), which blocks 
the activity of an immune-system regulator 
called IL-6. Tocilizumab is already approved 
for use against some forms of arthritis, but 
if it is found to be useful against COVID-19, 
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production would need to be vastly scaled up. 

Antibody treatments such as tocilizumab 
are made in cells grown in culture, most 
often in Chinese hamster ovary cells. Anti- 
bodies are increasingly used to treat a range 
of diseases, from various forms of cancer to 
arthritis, and research has boosted produc- 
tion yields. About ten years ago, a manufac- 
turer might expect to get less than 1 gram of 
antibody per litre of cell culture; now they 
typically extract 5 grams or more from the 
same volume, says Charles Christy, head of 
commercial solutions at the chemicals firm 
Lonza in Visp, Switzerland. 

A2,000-litre culture might produce enough 
antibody to fuel an early clinical trial, but 
drug-makers can scale up to as muchas 20,000 
litres of culture grown in giant steel vats to 
handle larger trials and commercialization. 

Because antibody drugs are nowsucha large 
part of the pharmaceutical industry, there 
tend to be multiple suppliers for key reagents, 
Christy says. But you can always be blindsided, 
he says. “We and others are looking very hard 
at our supply chain.” 

Tocilizumab has not yet been shown to help 
people with COVID-19, but Genentech says that 
it has already increased supply by 50% and is 
working to raise capacity further. 


Massive demand 


But even when companies work proactively 
to build supply, demand will almost certainly 
outstrip initial supplies of any compound 
found to be effective against COVID-19. That 
raises the spectre of determining who will be 
first to receive the treatments. Complaints 
have already surfaced about the allotment of 
remdesivir. Gilead has donated its stocks of 
the drug to treat COVID-19, with about 40% — 
enough to treat 78,000 people — going to the 
United States. The US government has been 
distributing those vials to individual states, 
but some hospitals have complained about 
lack of access. 

Gilead also announced this week that it 
had entered into agreements with five mak- 
ers of generic drugs. Those manufacturers 
can produce remdesivir for distribution in 
127 countries that have limited access to health 
care, without paying royalties to Gilead. The 
agreement will remain in place until the global 
health emergency ends, or another treatment 
ora vaccine is found for COVID-19. 

Concerns about access to pandemic 
medicines have arisen before, for example 
during the H1N1 influenza outbreak in 2009, 
says Emanuel, when countries raced to stock- 
pile the influenza drug Tamiflu. “It was a free- 
for-all,”” he says. Those issues have never been 
fully addressed because the outbreak ended 
quickly. “People move on and no one stays 
around long enough to solve the problem,” 
Emanuel says. “That will not happen here. We 
will bein this problem for anumber of years.” 


THOMAS DEERINCK, NCMIR/SPL 


Heart muscle derived from induced pluripotent stem cells. 


‘REPROGRAMMED’ 
STEM CELLS FOR HEART 
DISEASE TESTED IN CHINA 


But there is no way to confirm that the unpublished 
trial using induced pluripotent stem cells works. 


By Smriti Mallapaty 


wo men in China were the first people 

inthe world to receive an experimental 

treatment for heart disease based on 

‘reprogrammed’ stem cells, and they 

have recovered successfully one year 
later, says the cardiac surgeon who performed 
the procedures. In May last year, the men were 
injected with heart muscle cells derived from 
induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells, the 
surgeon told Nature — the first known clinical 
application of iPS-cell technology for treating 
damaged hearts. 

No results have yet been published, so 
researchers not involved in the work have 
cautioned that there is no way to confirm 
whether the treatment works, including 
whether the reported benefits are due to the 
iPS-derived cells or simply to the heart bypass 
that accompanied the treatment. 

But the surgeon, Wang Dongjin at Nanjing 
Drum Tower Hospital, spoke to Nature in detail 
about the procedure and about the patients’ 
conditions. And one of the men — Han Dayong, 
a 55-year-old electrician from Yangzhou in 


eastern China who received the treatment 
alongside a heart bypass — says he is very sat- 
isfied with the outcome. Before the surgery, 
Dayong remembers being tired and often out 
of breath. Now hecan go for walks, climb stairs 
and sleep through the night. “It was beyond my 
expectations,” he says. 

The team behind the treatment plans to 
publish the results from the two recipients 
later this year, says Wang Jiaxian, who heads 
HELP Therapeutics,a biotechnology com- 
pany based in Nanjing that supplied the heart 
muscle cells, known as cardiomyocytes, used 
in the study. The group also has approval 
to expand its study to include a further 20 
patients, he says. 

The trial in China is not the only one that is 
ongoing. InJanuary, a cardiac surgeon inJapan, 
Yoshiki Sawa, introduced iPS-derived cardio- 
myocytes designed to treat heart disease 
into a patient. His team is using an alternative 
approach in which sheets of cells are grafted 
onto the heart rather than injected. 

For decades, researchers have been trying to 
treat heart disease — a leading cause of death 
worldwide — using adult stem cells. They 
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hoped that the cells would morphinto muscle 
cells once inserted into the heart. 

But after trials in people proved inconclu- 
sive, researchers turned to iPS cells. These are 
created by inducing adult cells to revert to an 
embryonic-like state, from which they can 
develop into other cell types, such as cardio- 
myocytes. 

Evidence in rodents and monkeys suggests 
that introducing iPS-cell-derived cardio- 
myocytes directly into the heart does regen- 
erate muscle tissue and improve the organ’s 
function. Researchers hope that the first trials 
in people will reveal the same. 

“These are really exciting times,” says 
Wolfram-Hubertus Zimmermann, a pharma- 
cologist at the University Medical Centre 
G6ottingen in Germany. 

As well as the iPS-cell pilot study under way 
in Japan, several others are planned in France 
and the United States. Zimmermann is also 
planning one in Germany. 


Safety first 


That there is a trial ongoing in China came 
as a Surprise to many, who didn’t know that 
researchers there had overcome one of 
the field’s biggest challenges — the need to 
produce large numbers of iPS-cell-derived 
cardiomyocytes that are pure enough to be 
used in people. This takes a lot of time and 
effort to get right, so very few companies or 
research groups have successfully done it, says 
Charles Murry, a pathologist at the University 
of Washington in Seattle who also plans to 
inject cells into people’s hearts. 

Wang Jiaxian says that his company has been 
developing the cells for almost four years. 

Wang Dongjin told Nature that he injected 
some 100 million cardiomyocytes, derived 
from iPS cells created using cells donated 
by a healthy person, around the damaged 
heart tissue of his two patients. At the same 
time, both men, who had severe heart 
disease, underwent a coronary-artery bypass 
operation, in which vessels from elsewhere in 
the body are transplanted onto the artery to 
improve blood flow. 

Wang says his goal was to assess the safety of 
the cell injections, and that he was encouraged 
when his patients’ heart function improved 
significantly after the operations. Neither 
patient has developed tumours, he adds, 
which can be a risk of using pluripotent stem 
cells. 

To prevent the body from attacking the 
cardiomyocytes, Wang says, both patients 
took immunosuppressant drugs. One took 
them for a month; the other had to stop after 
a week owing to side effects. 

Wang also says that the procedure did not 
cause sustained dysfunction in heart rhythm. 
Zimmermann says that is a sign that it’s safe, 
but it needs to be tested in more people. 

Murry adds that the health benefits that the 
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patients have reported cannot be attributed 
to the reprogrammed cells alone, because the 
menalso received acoronary bypass. “If you do 
two things to somebody and they get better, 
you can’t say which one caused it,” he says. 

Researchers are divided on the best way 
to introduce cardiomyocytes into the heart. 
Injecting them is typically less intrusive than 
grafting sheets of cells, because it doesn’t 
require surgery, although the Chinese patients 
did have bypass operations. Proponents of 
injections also argue that in animals, the 
procedure has allowed the tissue to better 
integrate into the heart and produce new 
muscle’. 

But Philippe Menasché, a cardiac surgeon at 
the University of Paris, says that the injections 
puncture the heart in multiple locations, 


which might damage the tissue. 

In January, Sawa, a surgeon at Osaka 
University in Japan, trialled the alternative 
approach; grafting sheets of 100 million 
cardiac muscle cells onto a patient’s diseased 
heart. Sawa says the recipient moved out of 
intensive care within a few days. He plans 
to conduct the procedure in a further eight 
people. 

Work in animals shows that more cells 
tend to survive being transplanted in sheets 
or patches than survive injection. But studies 
have also found that such grafted cells do not 
beat in synchrony with the heart®. 


1. Liu, Y.-W. et al. Nature Biotechnol. 36, 597-605 (2018). 
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CORONAVIRUS 


BLOOD-CLOT MYSTERY 


INTENSIFIES 


Research begins to pick apart the mechanisms 
behind a deadly COVID-19 complication. 


By Cassandra Willyard 


urple rashes, swollen legs, clogged 

catheters and sudden death — blood 

clots, large and small, are a frequent 

complication of COVID-19, and 

researchers are just beginning to 
untangle why. 

COVID-19’s impact on the respiratory 
system has gained much attention. But for 
weeks, reports have been pouring in of the 
disease’s effects throughout the body, many 
of which are caused by clots. “This is like a 
storm of blood clots,” says Behnood Bikdeli, 
a cardiologist at Columbia University in 
New York City. Anyone with a severe illness 
is at risk of developing clots, but people 
hospitalized with COVID-19 seem to be even 
more susceptible. 

Scientists have a few plausible hypotheses 
to explain the phenomenon, and they are just 
beginning to launch studies aimed at gaining 
mechanistic insights. But with the death toll 
rising, they are scrambling to test clot-curbing 
medications. 


Double whammy 


Blood clots, jelly-like clumps of cells and 
proteins, are the body’s mechanism to stop 
bleeding. It’s not just their presence that 
has puzzled scientists: it’s how they show 
up. “There are so many things about the 
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presentations that are alittle bit unusual,” says 
James O’Donnell, director of the Irish Centre 
for Vascular Biology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Dublin. 

Blood thinners don’t reliably prevent clot- 
ting in people with COVID-19, and young 
people are dying of strokes caused by the 
blockages in the brain. And many people in 
hospital have drastically elevated levels of 


“This is not what 
you'd expect toseein 
someone whojust has 
asevere infection.” 


a protein fragment called D-dimer, which is 
generated when a clot dissolves. High levels 
of D-dimer seem to be a powerful predictor 
of mortality in hospitalized people infected 
with coronavirus (L. Zhang et al. J. Thromb. 
Haemost. https://doi.org/dv34; 2020). 
Researchers have also observed miniature 
clots in the body’s smallest vessels. “This 
is not what you'd expect to see in someone 
who just has a severe infection,” says Jeffrey 
Laurence, a haematologist at Weill Cornell 
Medicine in New York City. It’s a “double hit”, 
says O’Donnell. Pneumonia, which can be 
caused by COVID-19, clogs the tiny sacs in the 
lungs with fluid or pus, and microclots restrict 
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oxygenated blood from moving through them. 
Why this clotting occurs is still a mys- 
tery. One possibility is that SARS-CoV-2, the 
coronavirus responsible for COVID-19, is 
directly attacking the endothelial cells that 
line the blood vessels. Endothelial cells har- 
bour the same ACE2 receptor that the virus 
uses to enter lung cells. And there is evidence 
that endothelial cells can become infected: 
researchers at University Hospital Zurich in 
Switzerland and Brigham and Women’s Hospi- 
tal in Boston, Massachusetts, observed SARS- 
CoV-2 in endothelial cells inside kidney tissue 
(Z. Varga et al. Lancet 395, 1417-1418; 2020). 
In healthy individuals, the blood vessel is “a 
very smoothly lined pipe”, says Peter Liu, chief 
scientific officer at the University of Ottawa 
Heart Institute in Canada. The lining actively 
stops clots from forming. But viral infection 
can damage these cells, prompting them to 
churn out proteins that trigger the process. 
The virus’s effects on the immune system 
could also affect clotting. In some people, 
COVID-19 prompts immune cells to release 
a torrent of chemical signals that ramps up 
inflammation, which is linked to coagulation 
and clotting through a variety of pathways. 
And the virus seems to activate a defence 
mechanism that sparks clotting, known as 
the complement system. Laurence’s group 
found that small, clogged vessels in lung and 
skin tissue from people with COVID-19 were 
studded with proteins. All these systems — 
complement, inflammation, coagulation 
— are interrelated, says Agnes Lee, director 
of the Hematology Research Program at the 
University of British Columbia in Vancouver, 
Canada. “In some patients with COVID, all of 
those systems are kind of in hyperdrive.” 


Race to new therapies 


Even as researchers begin to unravel how 
clotting occurs in people with COVID-19, 
they’re sprinting to test new therapies aimed 
at preventing and breaking up clots. 

At Columbia University, researchers are 
launching a clinical trial to compare the stand- 
ard clot-preventing doses of blood thinners 
with a higher dose in people who are critically 
ill with COVID-19. Similar trials are planned 
for Canada and Switzerland. And scientists at 
Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center in Bos- 
ton have begun enrolment for a clinical trial 
to evaluate an even more powerful clot-bust- 
ing medication called tissue plasminogen 
activator, or tPA. 

Scientists hope that these trials and others 
will provide the data necessary to help physi- 
cians to make difficult treatment decisions. 
Lee worries about the amount of ‘reactionary 
medicine’ happening. “People are changing 
their therapeutic approach in reaction to their 
local and personal experience,” she says. She 
understands the impetus, “but we have to 
remember the main thing is first do no harm”. 


N. F. JOHNSON ETAL. NATURE HTTP://DOI.ORG/GGVVJX (2020) 


ANTI-VACCINE MOVEMENT 
MIGHT UNDERMINE 
PANDEMIC EFFORTS 


Studies of social networks show that opposition to 
vaccines is small but far-reaching — and growing. 


By Philip Ball 


s scientists work to create a vaccine 

against COVID-19, a small but fervent 

anti-vaccination movement is mar- 

shalling against it. Campaigners are 

seeding outlandish narratives: they 
falsely say that coronavirus vaccines will be 
used to implant microchips into people, for 
instance. In April, some carried placards with 
anti-vaccine slogans at rallies in California 
to protest against the state’s lockdown. Last 
week, a now-deleted YouTube video promot- 
ing wild conspiracy theories about the pan- 
demic and asserting (without evidence) that 
vaccines would “kill millions” received more 
than eight million views. 

It’s not known how many people would 
actually refuse a COVID-19 vaccine — and 
general support for vaccines remains 
high. But some researchers studying vac- 
cine-opposition movements are concerned 
that the messages could undermine efforts 
to establish herd immunity to the new corona- 
virus. Online opposition to vaccines has rap- 
idly pivoted to talk of the pandemic, says Neil 
Johnson, a physicist at George Washington 
University in Washington DC, who is studying 
the campaigners’ tactics. “For a lot of these 
groups, it’s all about COVID now,” he says. 


Groups opposing vaccines are small, but 
their online-communications strategy is 
worryingly effective and far-reaching, areport 
from Johnson’s team suggests. Before the 
SARS-CoV-2 virus emerged, Johnson’s team 
began mapping a network of views on vacci- 
nation, on Facebook. The researchers inves- 
tigated more than 1,300 pages, followed by 
about 85 million individuals. 


“For alot ofthese groups, 
it’s all about COVID now.” 


Their findings, published on 13 May, suggest 
that anti-vaccination pages tend to have fewer 
followers than pro-vaccination ones, but are 
more numerous (see ‘Online competition 
between vaccine views’). They are also more 
often linked to from other Facebook pages — 
suchas parent associations at schools — whose 
stance on vaccination is undecided (N. F.John- 
sonet al. Nature http://doi.org/ggvvjx; 2020). 

By contrast, pages that explain the scientific 
case for vaccination are linked in a network 
that is largely disconnected from this “main 
battlefield” for public sentiment, as Johnson 
puts it. An extrapolation using computer sim- 
ulations suggests that opposition to vaccines 
might dominate the network of views on the 


ONLINE COMPETITION BETWEEN VACCINE VIEWS 3 


A snapshot of links between vaccine-related Facebook clusters, 


posted on one day in 2019. The connections between 


anti-vaccination (red), pro-vaccination (blue) and undecided 


(green) stances suggest that the small anti-vaccination 
movement has created a sprawl of pages that are ‘highly 
entangled’ in discussions among undecided groups. 


ase 
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subject within ten years, the team writes. 

The work shows that “the pro-vaccine 
community are basically sticking to their nar- 
rative and talking to each other, and not reach- 
ing out and being responsive to the narratives 
that are out there among the undecided”, says 
Heidi Larson, who directs the Vaccine Confi- 
dence Project, a group that monitors public 
trust in vaccines, at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

The issue isn’t confined to Facebook. On 
1 April, Johnson’s team released a preprint of 
a study on online messaging about COVID-19 
(N. Velasquez et al. Preprint at https://arxiv. 
org/abs/2004.00673; 2020). That report, 
which has not yet been peer-reviewed, suggests 
that, across different social-media platforms, 
links are growing between anti-vaccine groups 
debating COVID-19 and far-right extremists. 

To counter anti-vaccine sentiment, scien- 
tists need an understanding of how the online 
map developed, says Bruce Gellin, president of 
global immunization at the Sabin Vaccine Insti- 
tute in Washington DC. “We need to understand 
what it is about the conversations and content 
[around anti-vaccination] that compels people 
to listen and share it with others,” he says. 


Varied, emotive messages 


Pro-vaccine groups have a simple message: 
vaccines work and save lives. Anti-vaccine nar- 
ratives are numerous — from sowing worries 
about children’s health to advocating alterna- 
tive medicines and linking immunizations to 
conspiracy theories. Anti-vaccine campaigners 
tend to win converts with personalized, emo- 
tive messages, says Larson; these are built not 
necessarily on fear (such as “Vaccines will kill 
you.”), but on appeals to the heart (“Do you love 
your children?”). The public-health community, 
meanwhile, has simply been trying to get more 
people vaccinated, she says — which might lead 
toa feeling that they are just trying to get their 
numbers up. “The approach needs to be quite 
different with people who are undecided,” she 
says. Vaccine-advocacy organizations are “not 
listening to concerns and questions”. 

Overall, most people support vaccines, 
points out Gellin, and are likely to do so in 
this pandemic. Still, global vaccination rates 
have plateaued in the past two decades, Larson 
says. Both she and Gellin worry that another 
reason for public suspicion about a COVID-19 
vaccine might be the speed of its development. 
“We should be very clear and transparent 
about the development process,” says Gellin. 
“Otherwise, when it shows up, people will ask, 
‘Howcan we besure no shortcuts were taken?”. 

The messaging around a vaccine will also 
need to be carefully thought out. If there are 
already fewer COVID-19 infections by then, it’s 
going to bea hard sell, says Larson. “The thing 
that’s going to change people’s minds is if the 
government says that if you have the vaccine, 
you can go to work,” she says. 
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CORONAVIRUS PIECE BY PIECE 


Biologists are working at breakneck speed to solve the structures of key SARS-CoV-2 proteins 
and use them against the virus. By Megan Scudellari 


ying in bed on the night of 10 January, 
scrolling through news on his smart- 
phone, Andrew Mesecar got an alert. 
He sat up. It was here. The complete 
genome of a coronavirus causing a 
cluster of pneumonia-like cases in 
Wuhan, China, had just been posted 
online. 

Around the world, similar notifications 
appeared on the devices of scientists who 
first crossed swords with coronaviruses in 
the 2003 outbreak of SARS (severe acute 
respiratory syndrome) and then again with 
MERS (Middle East respiratory syndrome) 
in 2012. Instantly, the researchers mobilized 
against anew adversary. “We always knew that 
this was going to come back,” says Mesecar, 
head of biochemistry at Purdue University in 
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West Lafayette, Indiana. “It’s what history has 
shown us.” 

In Libeck, Germany, Rolf Hilgenfeld 
stopped packing boxes for his retirement 
and started preparing buffers for crystal- 
lography. In Minnesota, Fang Li stayed up all 
night analysing the new genome and drafting 
amanuscript. In Shanghai, China, Haitao Yang 
rallied a dozen graduate students to clear their 
schedules. In Texas, Jason McLellan instructed 
laboratory members to start assembling gene 
sequences from the viral genome. 

Within 24 hours, a network of structural 
biologists around the world had redirected 
their labs towards a single goal — solving the 
protein structures ofa deadly, rapidly spread- 
ing new contagion. To do so, they would need 
to sift through the 29,811 RNA bases in the 
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virus’s genome, seeking out the instructions 
for each of its estimated 25-29 proteins. With 
those instructions in hand, the scientists could 
recreate the proteins in the lab, visualize them 
and then, hopefully, identify drug compounds 
to block them or develop vaccines to incite the 
immune system against them. 

“Here we go,” thought Mesecar. “I'd better 
get some sleep.” 


11January: 41 confirmed cases of 
COVID-19 worldwide 

Mesecar woke at 6 a.m. the next day, turned on 
the coffee pot and began blasting throughthe 
new genome looking for recognizable protein 
sequences. It didn’t take long. He had spent 
17 years studying coronaviruses, and the new 
virus’s genome looked very familiar. 
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“Holy shit,” he thought. “This is the same 
thing as SARS.” 

Right away, Mesecar contacted Karla 
Satchell, a microbiologist at Northwestern 
University in Chicago, Illinois. Satchell is 
co-director of the Center for Structural 
Genomics of Infectious Diseases (CSGID), a 
consortium of eight institutions set up exactly 
for moments like this — to rapidly investigate 
the structures of emerging infectious agents. 

To solve the 3D structure of a protein at 
high resolution, scientists first design a gene 
construct — a circle of DNA containing the 
instructions for the protein, together with 
regulatory sequences to control where and 
how it is expressed. They then insert the 
construct into living cells, often the bacte- 
rium Escherichia coli, using the cells’ own 
machinery to churn out the desired protein. 
Next, they purify the protein so that they 
can visualize its structure using either of 
two methods. One is X-ray crystallography, 
which involves growing tiny crystals of pure 
protein and revealing their internal struc- 
ture by bombarding them with X-rays from 
a high-energy electron beam. The other is 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM), a pro- 
cess of scanning flash-frozen proteins using 
a high-powered electron microscope. 

Either process can take months, even years, 
for an unfamiliar protein. Luckily, many of the 
new coronavirus proteins were familiar, with 
70-80% sequence similarity to SARS-CoV, the 
virus that caused the 2003 SARS outbreak. By 
7:30 a.m., Mesecar and his team had begun 
designing gene constructs for the new viral 
proteins, and even predicted which of their 
existing coronavirus inhibitors might block 
these proteins. 

Satchell, who had been following early news 
reports about the virus, organized a virtual 
meeting of consortium members to start 
solving the virus’s proteins. “We’ve thrown 
the weight of every investigator at every 
site behind COVID,” says Satchell. Mesecar, 
a CSGID investigator, started with M°”, the 
virus’s main protease, an enzyme that cuts out 
proteins froma long strand that the virus pro- 
duces when it invades a cell, like a tailor cutting 
out pattern pieces. Without M?”, there is no 
viral replication. Humans do not havea similar 
protease, so drugs targeting this protein are 
less likely to cause side effects. 


13 January: 42 confirmed cases 


In McLellan’s molecular biosciences lab at the 
University of Texas at Austin, graduate student 
Daniel Wrapp spent the weekend designing 
a gene construct for another key protein — 
the outer, three-pronged spike that gives the 
coronavirus its crown-like appearance and 
name. Wrapp placed an order for the con- 
structs with a commercial firm that Monday, 
13 January. 

McLellan had been involved in determining 


THE KEY CORONAVIRUS PROTEINS 


Researchers are racing to visualize and understand the proteins used by SARS-CoV-2 to enter cells 
and replicate. That information could be crucial for making drugs and vaccines to stop the virus. 


Carbohydrates 
cover the surface 
of the spike, 
disguising it from 


S2 subunit the immune system. 


$1 subunit 


The virus shell is covered in spikes 
each made of three identical 
proteins. At the end of each spike 


is a small binding region that locks 
onto human cells. 


Each spike carries 
three identical 
binding domains, 
all of which must 
bind the host cell. 


The new virus binds 
more strongly than 
SARS does to cells, 
even though the spike 
shapes are similar. 


the structures of two other coronavirus spikes 
— from HKU1, a cause of common colds’, and 
from the MERS virus’. The work was done in 
collaboration with structural biologist Andrew 
Ward at the Scripps Research Institute in La 
Jolla, California, and virologist Barney Graham 
at the US National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases’ Vaccine Research Center 
in Bethesda, Maryland. So, the group knew how 
to tweak the spike protein’s genetic sequence 
so that it would stabilize in a pre-fusion shape 
—the form it adopts before it docks onto a host 
cell. “Our ability to get this particular structure 
was based upon all our prior knowledge from 
working on HKU1 and MERS and SARS,” says 
McLellan. 

While McLellan’s team waited for the 
construct to arrive, Graham called Moderna 
Therapeutics, a drug-discovery company in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, with which the 
Vaccine Research Center had been working 
on a pandemic-preparedness project. On 
13 January — before any spike protein had 
been made — Moderna began preparing its 
manufacturing facilities to make a coronavirus 
vaccine based on that protein. 


26 January: 2,014 confirmed cases 


At ShanghaiTech University in China, Zihe Rao, 
Haitao Yang and their colleagues worked day 
and night, sacrificing their week-long Chinese 
Lunar New Year holiday, to solve the M’” struc- 
ture and those of another trio of proteins that 
the coronavirus uses to replicate. 

Using X-ray data acquired at the Shanghai 
Synchrotron Radiation Facility and the 
National Center for Protein Science Shanghai 
— which both allocated special beam time 
for the project — the team solved the crystal 
structure of MP?” bound to an inhibitor’. In 
2003, it had taken them two months to solve 
the structure of the SARS-CoV main protease. 
This time, it took one week. 
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MP in coronaviruses is made up of two 
identical subunits and looks like a moth- 
eaten heart, with an active enzyme site on 
each side of the structure. On 26 January, Rao 
and Yang submitted the M?” structural datato 
the Protein Data Bank (PDB), an open-access 
digital resource for 3D structures of biological 
molecules. By 5 February, the data had been 
processed and the final structure was released 
online — not amoment too soon, says Yang. 
The laboratory had already received an over- 
whelming 300 requests for the structure. 

While working on M?, Rao contacted a 
former co-worker, David Stuart, a structural 
biologist at the University of Oxford, UK, who 
is life-sciences director at Diamond Light 
Source, the United Kingdom’s synchrotron 
facility. The UK and Shanghai groups began 
collaborating closely to share advice and 
avoid overlap, says Martin Walsh, deputy life- 
sciences director at Diamond. “We keep each 
other up to date on things, and try to benefit 
from the different approaches they’re using 
and we're using.” 

Because the Shanghai team solved M?? in 
complex with an inhibitor, the Diamond team 
decided to focus on crystallizing the protein 
with no molecule attached, hoping to identify 
active sites to which potential drug com- 
pounds might bind. Over two weeks, Walsh’s 
group ran 17,000 experiments to hit on the 
best recipe for precipitating the unbound 
protein into acrystal. 


1 February: 11,953 confirmed cases 


In Hilgenfeld’s lab at the University of Liibeck, 
researcher Linlin Zhang had taken to phoning 
the company making the M?” gene construct 
daily until it finally arrived. Thanks to the lab’s 
experience crystallizing other coronavirus pro- 
teases, Zhang grew MP?” crystals in10 days, and 
on1February, she took the precious samples 
to the BESSY II synchrotron in Berlin, which 
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THE SPIKE LOCKS ON 


Binding regions on the tip of the spike open out to attach to the human 
ACE2 receptor, found on lung cells and elsewhere in the body. 
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Receptor- ACE2 
binding receptor 
domain 


Researchers are finding 
antibodies — molecules 
made by the immune 
system to fight infection — 
that might interfere with the 
spike as a way to prevent or 
treat infection. Antibodies 
can stick to the top or side 
of the binding prong. 


Spike 
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opened up abeamline especially for the project. 

In addition to focusing onthe unbound M’° 
structure, Hilgenfeld docked a small-molecule 
inhibitor called 13a, which he had designed to 
inhibit the MERS virus, into the protein’s active 
site. It wasn’t a perfect fit, so the team altered 
a residue on the compound and named it 13b. 
This one “fit nicely”, says Hilgenfeld, andinten 
more days his team had solved the structure 
of M?° bound to the inhibitor’. 

McLellan’s group in Texas was solving the 
spike protein structure at similar speed. 
As soon as the group had finished gather- 
ing high-resolution electron-microscopy 
data of the stabilized spike, thanks to a 
multimillion-dollar cryo-EM facility at the 
university, McLellan sent the data to Graham 
at the Vaccine Research Center. 

Vaccines are often based on presenting 
parts of a virus to the human immune system 
to provoke a response, and the spike protein is 
an obvious candidate because it has a crucial 
role in infection. 

The spike is formed of three identical 
molecules stuck together in the shape of a 
pyramid, with a hinge-like trapdoor. This 
opens to expose a portion that grabs onto a 
receptor on a human cell (see ‘The key coro- 
navirus proteins’). Graham and McLellan’s past 
work ona similar protein® suggested that pre- 
senting the spike protein in its pre-grab state 
would provoke the human immune system. 
From the complete structure, Graham could 
see that McLellan’s gene construct made a 
high-quality protein arranged in the right con- 
formation. “It was really, really important to 
have that electron-microscopy information,” 
says Graham. 

Graham tested the spike protein in mice, 
working to improve its expression levels 
and the strength of its effect on the immune 
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system, and sent the sequence to Moderna, 
where the production line was ready and wait- 
ing. On 7 February, Moderna completed its 
first batch of the vaccine based on that protein. 

Meanwhile, on10 February, just 12 days after 
harvesting the protein, McLellan and his group 
submitted its cryo-EM structure’ to the PDB. 
By studying the spike in detail, they found that 
it binds to its human cell receptor, a protein 
called ACE2, at least ten times more tightly 
than SARS-CoV does. 

At the University of Minnesota in Saint Paul, 
Li’s team was on its way to working out why. 
On 11 February, Li and his colleagues began 
collecting X-ray data from the spike protein 
using the Advanced Photon Source (APS), the 
synchrotron facility at the US Department of 
Energy's Argonne National Laboratory near 
Chicago, Illinois. By 13 February, the research- 
ers had defined the small, important spot 
where the spike protein locks on to the ACE2 
receptor’ (see ‘The spike locks on’). They found 
that the new coronavirus spike protein has 
small molecular differences in its binding 
region compared with that of SARS-CoV, 
which might be why the new virus attaches to 
ACE2 more strongly. These changes could also 
explain why it seems to infect cells better and 
spreads faster than the SARS virus. That same 
week, the virus also got a name: SARS-CoV-2. 


18 February: 73,332 confirmed cases 


By mid-February, protein structures were 
pouring out. On 18 February, Hilgenfeld, 
Zhang and their colleagues submitted a paper* 
onthe MP?” structure alone and bound to 13b, 
and posted the preprint on the bioRxiv server 
on 20 February. “It was pretty fast,” Hilgenfeld 
admits. “The longest time period was just 
getting it published.” That same day, the 
Diamond team released the high-resolution 
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crystal structure of unbound MP?" on its 
website (go.nature.com/2z41uwj). 

To support US teams, the APS and other 
national synchrotrons coordinated their 
schedules to ensure there would be no inter- 
ruption in beamtime if one facility had to 
close for maintenance or because of a local 
outbreak. “Our goalisjust to keep the research 
going,” says Stephen Streiffer, director of the 
APS. “The rate at which people are working 
at this is an order of magnitude faster than 
they’ve been able to work on other problems.” 

So far, the CSGID consortium has solved 
12 unique SARS-CoV-2 protein structures, 
which are kept in a new online database with 
their accompanying genomic information 
(see https://coronavirus3d.org). “We’ve been 
part of projects like this on cancer, but it 
took five years to set that all up,’ says Adam 
Godzik, a bioinformatician at the University of 
California, Riverside, anda CSGID investigator. 
“This happened spontaneously in the course 
of months.” 


16 March: 167,515 confirmed cases 


With 3D structures in hand, structural-biology 
teams moved straight to next steps. “Struc- 
tures aren't everything,” says Mesecar. “You 
want to get to compounds — to antivirals and 
vaccines.” 

On 16 March, just 65 days after the viral 
genome was released, clinicians gave the 
first dose of Moderna’s vaccine candidate to 
a patient in a clinical trial funded by the US 
National Institutes of Health. 

“It was a lot faster than even the fastest one 
we'd previously done,” says Graham. Because 
of research on SARS and MERS, coronaviruses 
were probably the only viral family for 
which that was possible, he adds. “If it was a 
bunyavirus or an arenavirus, we would have 
been lost for two to three years.” 

But even a vaccine developed at 
record-breaking speed is likely to be a slower 
solution than repurposing an approved drug, 
or at least finding one for which safety testing 
has begun. “That’s absolutely going to be the 
fastest way to help patients sick in the hospital 
today,” says Satchell. 

That was exactly what Andrew Hopkins was 
planning. On19 March, Hopkins, the chief exec- 
utive of Exscientia, an artificial-intelligence 
drug-discovery company in Oxford, UK, took 
delivery ofa large styrofoam cooler packed with 
dryice. Inside was a library of 12,000 drug com- 
pounds known to be safe and ready for human 
use, sent from Scripps Research in California. 
The Exscientia team, working closely with Dia- 
mond, immediately began screening the col- 
lection against four of Diamond’s structures: 
MP’, the spike protein, asecond protease and 
the replication-machinery complex. Exscien- 
tia is currently preparing to test compounds 
that bind to the first two proteins for antiviral 
activity, says Hopkins. 


SOURCES: OPEN SPIKE: REF. 6; ACE2 BINDING: REF. 7; ANTIBODY BINDING: M. YUAN ETAL. 
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BREAKING THE CYCLE 


Once the virus has fused with a host cell, the virus 
injects genetic material and uses the host machinery 
to make copies of itself. Many teams are studying 
viral proteins involved in replication. 
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Similarly, the ShanghaiTech team conducted 
virtual and high-throughput screening of a 
library of more than 10,000 approved drugs 
and compounds already in clinical trials, to 
see whether any would disable M°". They 
identified six promising candidates’. One of 
them, ebselen, is already in clinical trials for 
the treatment of bipolar disorder and hearing 
loss, and the group is preparing animal tests to 
study its activity in vivo, says Yang. 

On 10 April, Rao, Yang and their collabo- 
rators published? the structure of the virus’s 
replication complex — a large protein called 
RNA-dependent RNA polymerase (RdRp, or 
nsp12) that forms a complex with two others, 
nsp7 and nsp8. They also modelled howit binds 
to the antiviral drug remdesivir, originally 
developed to treat Ebola and now in phase III 
trials for coronavirus. Another recently com- 
pleted structure of the protein in complex with 
the drug’ could provide a template to help 
model and modify other existing antivirals. 


22 April: 2,471,136 confirmed cases 


The hard-core biochemistry of designing 
brand-new, custom drugs to inhibit 
SARS-CoV-2 proteins will take months, 
even years, but could eventually lead to the 
best-performing drugs against the infection 
(see ‘Breaking the cycle’). 

The ShanghaiTech team and collaborators 
have designed and synthesized a series of 
compounds targeting the active site of MP’. 
On 22 April, after much chemical tweaking, 
they published details of one that inhibits 
viral replication in cells and was not toxic 
when tested in rats and dogs”. The team will 
continue developing that compound asa drug 
candidate, says Yang. 


The Diamond team has identified 


91 chemical fragments — bits of molecules 
that are less than one-third the size of a nor- 
mal drug — that bind to M’”. Those fragments 
inspired the launch of a non-profit crowd- 
sourced initiative, the COVID Moonshot, to 
engage chemists around the world to use 
the fragments to design antiviral drug candi- 
dates. The initiative has received more than 
4,600 design submissions, and several thera- 
peutic possibilities are already emerging. 

In Germany, researcher Katharina Rox at 
the Helmholtz Centre for Infection Research 
in Braunschweig tested Hilgenfeld’s 13b 


“Structures aren't 
everything. You want to 
get tocompounds — to 
antivirals and vaccines.” 


compound in mice, showing that it was safe 
and accumulated wellin the lungs‘, a key infec- 
tion site. Meanwhile, acompound that Mesecar 
developed to inhibit SARS-CoV, compound 77, 
has been shown in unpublished work to have 
antiviral activity against SARS-CoV-2 in cells, 
and he hopes to complete animal studies by 
the end of the summer. 


14 May: 4,248,389 confirmed cases 


Structural biologists continue to plug away at 
the remaining unsolved proteins in the corona- 
virus genome. These include ORF8, a protein 
whose function remains mysterious. “We pre- 
dict it should be crystallizable, but nobody has 
doneit, so we're trying,” says Godzik. 

Inthe United Kingdom, the Diamond teamis 
screening various compounds against a second 
coronavirus protease. In Texas, McLellan has 
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shipped spike constructs to more than 100 labs 
worldwide. Many are looking for treatments, 
using the protein to fish antibodies out of the 
blood of people who have had COVID-19, and 
McLellan’s team is now characterizing the first 
of these potentially therapeutic antibodies. 

Hilgenfeld, who was officially scheduled 
to retire on 1 April as a result of a mandatory 
retirement policy, has packed up his office but 
continues to work. “I’ve been working on coro- 
naviruses for 20 years, and most of the time 
it was neglected and not taken seriously,” he 
says. “Now that it’s happened, howcan I leave?” 
His team is investigating other SARS-CoV-2 
structures, including nsp3, a large protein that 
the virus uses to shut down host-cell defences. 

The race against the virus can’t afford to 
slow down anytime soon. As soonas countries 
start lifting restrictions on people’s move- 
ment, the virus will return and “flip around the 
world again”, says Satchell. “When that hap- 
pens, it would be really great to have beautiful 
drugs that were designed specifically to target 
this coronavirus,” she says. “But we need to 
doit fast.” 


Megan Scudellari is a science journalist in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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When Anak Krakatau in Indonesia erupted on 22 December 2018, part of the isLand collapsed into the ocean, causing a deadly tsunami. 


THE VOLCANOLOGY 
REVOLUTION 


Forty years after the Mount St Helens eruption galvanized 
volcano science, researchers are harnessing powerful new 
tools to forecast and understand eruptions. By Jane Palmer 


arly in 2018, the volcano Anak Krakatau 
in Indonesia started falling apart. It was 
a subtle transformation — one that 
nobody noticed at the time. The south- 
ernand southwestern flanks of the vol- 
cano were slipping towards the ocean 
at a rate of about 4 millimetres per 
month, a shift so small that research- 
ers only saw it after the fact as they combed 
through satellite radar data. By June, though, 
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the mountain began showing obvious signs of 
unrest. It spewed fiery ash and rocks into the sky 
inaseries of small eruptions. And it was heating 
up. Another satellite instrument recorded ther- 
mal emissions from Anak Krakatau that reached 
146 megawatts — more than 100 times the 
normal value. With the increased activity, the 
slippage jumped to 10 millimetres per month. 
Then, on 22 December, the southern flank 
crashed into the sea, triggering atsunami that 
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killed at least 430 people along the nearby 
coasts of Java and Sumatra. Although nobody 
foresaw that disaster, a2019 study found that 
satellite and ground-based instruments had 
picked up a suite of precursory signals that 
could help forecast similar events inthe future 
at Anak Krakatau and other peaks. 

The unexpected collapse at Anak Krakatau 
shows some of the challenges facing research- 
ers as they try to monitor thousands of 
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USGS 


potentially dangerous volcanoes around the 
world — each one unique. But it also highlights 
several advances in the field that promise to 
give scientists a much better chance of fore- 
casting disasters. 

Volcanologists are making substantial 
headway, thanks to a torrent of data from sat- 
ellites that can detect subtle movements of 
mountains, ground-based sensors that track 
molten rock moving deep underground, and 
gas-sniffing devices that drones can carry over 
seething mountains. And the theoretical under- 
standing of volcanoes has grown markedly as 
researchers have learnt to combine all these 
data into models of what is happening within 
volcanic systems. Researchers are now exper- 
imenting with machine learning to sift through 
the flood of data to identify subtle patterns, 
suchas the early movement of Anak Krakatau 
months before it showed signs of waking. 

The field has made huge strides since the 
greatest volcanic crisis in US history exactly 
40 years ago — the eruption of Mount St Helens 
on 18 May 1980 in Washington state. That 
event — which started with the largest land- 
slide in recorded history — killed 57 people and 
blanketed much of Washington and nearby 
states with ash, shutting down the region for 
days. But it was also a turning point for vol- 
canic science, sparking a huge influx of money 
and people into the field and setting the stage 
for rapid improvements in understanding. 

Scientists had flocked to the mountain in 
the months before the blast and had carefully 
tracked its behaviour, including frequent 
earthquakes, gases fuming fromits crater and 
an ominous bulge that swelled from its north- 
ern flank. “It was the first really significant 
eruption that was captured by modern-day 
scientific instrumentation,” says Seth Moran, 
scientist-in-charge at the US Geological Sur- 
vey (USGS) Cascades Volcano Observatory 
in Vancouver, Washington. “And so, ina lot of 
ways, it’s become a benchmark for the ways 
that people go about looking at volcanoes 
around the world.” 

The proliferation of ground- and space- 
based monitoring data since then, coupled 
withincreases in computing power, has revolu- 
tionized scientists’ understanding of volcanic 
systems. Ultimately, researchers are hoping 
that new tools and techniques will nudge them 
closer to being able to assign probabilities to 
the chances of a volcano erupting ina given 


time frame, much as meteorologists dole out 
the chances of rain or snow on any specific day. 

“1 think that when people look back on this 
period, they will imagine this is the golden era 
of physical volcanology,” says volcanologist 
Christopher Kilburn at University College 
London. 


Historic blast 


The first hints of trouble at Mount St Helens 
came on 16 March 1980, with a series of small 
earthquakes. Then, a week later, steam explo- 
sions burst through theice ontop of the volcano, 
carving out a crater that grew to 400 metres 
across within days. Teams of researchers 
arrived from the USGS and other institutions 
to keep vigil over the mountain. Planes flew 


“Tall volcanoes collapse. 
They are notjust growing, 
they’re collapsing.” 


over the smoking crater to measure the gases 
escaping from the volcano, and seismometers 
registered the tremors from magma — molten 
rock — moving beneath the surface. Volcanolo- 
gists climbed the mountain’s slopes to measure 
the bulging northern flank using tape measures 
and laser-surveying equipment. 

Magma was clearly rising high in the volcano 
and pushing against the slope, and research- 
ers warned that a major eruption could hap- 
pen soon. But what happened next caught 
scientists by surprise. 

At 8:32 a.m. on 18 May, a massive landslide 
crashed down the mountainside, taking the 
summit and snow and ice with it. The release 
in pressure uncorked the volcano, triggering 
a powerful explosion. A blast of rocks, ash, gas 
and steam was propelled upwards and out- 
wards at supersonic speeds, and travelled as 
far as 25 kilometres northwards. 

“We learnt from the May 18th eruption how 
unstable steep-sided volcanoes are, and how 
they can fail and generate a big surge or lateral 
blast,” says Don Swanson, a research geologist 
at the USGS Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 
who was involved in monitoring the 1980 
eruption. “What seems so obvious now, wasn’t 
obvious before that time.” 

After the eruption, scientists analysed 
the landscape and found it littered with 


hummocks — large hills and mounds that had 
been transported downslope in intact blocks. 
These features matched those found near 
many volcanoes around the world. And from 
the historical record, volcanologists recog- 
nized that around 1,000 similar landslides had 
taken place on more than 550 volcanoes. “Tall 
volcanoes collapse, they’re not just growing, 
they’re collapsing,” says volcanologist Thomas 
Walter at the German Research Centre for 
Geosciences in Potsdam. 

The eruption of Mount St Helens taught other 
lessons, such as the deadly impact of super- 
heated volcanic ash and gas racing down the 
mountain at hurricane speeds, and the power 
of mudslides that destroyed everything in their 
path. The eruption also spurred a huge growth 
in volcanology. Inthe decade after the blast, the 
USGS established volcano observatories in the 
Pacific Northwest, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Funding for the USGS’s volcanic hazards 
programme today is nearly ten times what 
it was before the Mount St Helens blast. And 
after a volcanic mudslide in Colombia killed 
23,000 people in 1985, the USGS established 
the Volcano Disaster Assistance Program to 
help other countries prepare for volcanic 
crises — a project that soon proved its worth 
when USGS researchers worked with scientists 
inthe Philippines in 1991 to assess the risk from 
Mount Pinatubo. Tens of thousands of people 
were evacuated from the region before the 
volcano’s cataclysmic eruption. 

Researchers today rely on many of the 
lessons learnt at St Helens, Pinatubo and dozens 
of other volcanoes. Typically, seismic shaking 
is the first sign that a volcano is stirring. Erup- 
tions occur when magma pushes to the surface, 
but even as magma begins to rise from Earth’s 
mantle, it can trigger quakes. Today, seismic 
networks are monitoring dozens of some of the 
most dangerous volcanoes around the world. 

That same magma movement can cause 
volcanoes to inflate, as Mount St Helens did 
before its blast. Researchers can now record 
movements safely and continuously, using 
GPS receivers and, more recently, satel- 
lite-borne radar — which detected the move- 
ment at Anak Krakatau. 

Even before warning signs can be seen or 
felt, rising levels of carbon dioxide from a 
volcano’s crater or vents can hint at trouble 
ahead. Magma contains dissolved gases and 
as this molten material rises and the pressure 


On 18 May 1980, a giant landslide — the largest in recorded history — carried away the north flank of Mount St Helens, triggering an eruption. 
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decreases, gases separate off and travel 
upwards. Carbon dioxide, one of the least 
soluble of the volcanic gases, escapes first, 
while the magma is still deep in the volcano. 
“In principle, you should get a gas signal 
long before the magma reaches the surface 
in an eruption,” says volcanic-gas geochem- 
ist Alessandro Aiuppa at the University of 
Palermo in Sicily, Italy. 

Historically, scientists had to collect gas 
samples from near the crater or vents — a 
dangerous task that yielded only episodic 
bites of information. Then, in 2005, Italian 
researchers designed an instrument — a 
multicomponent gas analyser system (Mul- 
ti-GAS) — that is not much bigger than a shoe- 
box. Volcanologists install these sensors near 
vents, and also mount them on drones that 
fly over active craters to measure the levels of 
five key gases emitted by volcanoes. “This has 
been areal revolution for volcanic-gas science 
because it means you can havea measurement 
of volcanic-gas composition every second, in 
real time, on your computer,” Aiuppa says. 


Blast forecast 


The Multi-GAS instruments had their trial by 
fire on Stromboli, a volcano off the north coast 
of Sicily. Italian scientists installed these sen- 
sors, along with cameras and spectrometers, 
onthe volcano in 2005 and have collected gas 
data ever since. In February 2007, lava began 
to ooze out of the volcano in an effusive erup- 
tion. The researchers saw that carbon dioxide 
levels rose tenfold over the two weeks before 
the volcano erupted explosively on 15 March. 

The findings allowed volcanologists to build 
aconceptual model of this complex volcano, in 
which explosions emanate froma deep magma 
chamber 7-10 kilometres below the summit. 
The researchers determined that the chances 
ofan explosive eruptionincrease when carbon 
dioxide emissions top 2,000 tonnes per day. 

In August 2019, Stromboli oozed lava again, 
and for the next two weeks the Italians tracked 
a slow, progressive increase in carbon diox- 
ide. “So, we knew that something was going to 
happen,” Aiuppa says. The team increased its 
vigilance and also closely monitored ground- 
level changes using tiltmeters that measure 
subtle changes in ground angle. Eventually, 
what they saw made them certain that an 
explosion was coming soon, and they alerted 
the local authorities minutes before a blast 
on 28 August. 

At Mount Etna on the Sicilian mainland, 
Italian researchers are tracking low-frequency 
sound waves — infrasound waves — that some 
volcanoes emit before they erupt. Scientists 
installed the system on Etna in 2008 and ana- 
lysed its performance for 59 eruptions in the 
following 8 years. It successfully predicted 
57 of the events, and sent messages to the 
researchers about an hour before each erup- 
tion”. Given this success, in 2015 the team 
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programmed the system to send automatic 
e-mail and text-message alerts to the civil-pro- 
tection department in Rome and to the city of 
Catania close to the volcano. 

The researchers’ original motivation for 
developing the system was to find a way to 
detect eruptions at unmonitored volcanoes, 
because even remote blasts can have far-reach- 
ing impacts. The eruption of Eyjafjallajokull 
in Iceland in 2010 created an ash plume that 
disrupted air traffic across Europe for weeks. 
“Volcanic risk has no borders,” says Maurizio 
Ripepe, a geophysicist at the University of 
Florence, Italy, who helped to create the 
automated early-warning system on Etna. 

Currently, fewer than half of the world’s 
active volcanoes on land have any sort of 
ground instrumentation, and in many cases 
this consists of just a few seismometers. But 
in the past decade, researchers have gained 
new ways to monitor all volcanoes using 
instruments mounted on satellites. 


Data deluge 


On 10 April 2020, Indonesia’s Anak Krakatau 
spewed a column ofash500 metres into the sky 
and the Center for Volcanology and Geological 
Hazard Mitigation in Indonesia issued a level-2 
alert, which signifies that the volcano has the 
potential to erupt but poses limited hazards. 
After the deadly tsunami in 2018, German 
volcanologists had found a striking pattern 
at Anak Krakatau that was apparent in data 
recorded by the moderate-resolution imaging 
spectroradiometer (MODIS) ona NASA satel- 
lite. Infrared channels revealed that thermal 
emissions jumped in June 2018 (ref. 3). “The 
whole volcano was hot, the most intense 


activity ever recorded,” says Walter. “So, this 
was Clearly anomalous behaviour.” 

The researchers also used satellite radar 
observations, which can detect small changes 
in vertical and horizontal motion, to find that 
the volcano’s flank was already slipping at a rate 
of 10 millimetres per month before it collapsed 
(see ‘Island onthe move’). 

The research demonstrated how, even when 
ground instrumentation is limited, scientists 
can learn about the lead-up to an eruption 
or volcanic landslide from satellites. “As vol- 
canologists, we always used to say that we 
were data poor,” says Michael Poland, scien- 
tist-in-charge at the USGS Yellowstone Volcano 
Observatory in Vancouver, Washington. “But 
nowthe satellite data really expand our ability 
to see what volcanoes are doing.” 

Volcanology got a huge boost in 2014 and 
2016 with the launch of the European Space 
Agency’s Sentinel 1A and 1B radar satellites. 
Using the technique of interferometric 
synthetic-aperture radar, they can track 
movements of volcanoes at unprecedented 
resolution levels and at frequent time intervals 
(see ‘Inflation watch’). “These satellites can 
detect subcentimetre deformation of ground 
surfaces, meaning that we can see when the 
volcano is swelling,” says volcanologist Charles 
Mandeville, programme coordinator of the 
USGS Volcano Hazards Program. “There is a 
whole fire hose of such data being collected 
now.” 

Researchers have combined radar data with 
satellite observations that record tempera- 
ture and sulfur dioxide emissions to capture 
a multidimensional picture of what happens 
at volcanoes before and during eruptions. A 


ISLAND ON 
THE MOVE 


Satellite radar data reveal how 
the ground surface of Anak 
Krakatau, a volcanic island, 
shifted in the 12 months before 
an eruption on 22 December 
2018. The southwestern region 
collapsed during the eruption, 
triggering a deadly tsunami. 
Such observations could help 
to forecast when a volcano 
will erupt. 
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INFLATION WATCH 


Parts of the Hawaiian volcano Kilauea are currently rising, which 
can be seen in the coloured patterns in radar interferometry data 
taken from 6 April 2019 to 1 May 2020. 


study of the 47 most active volcanoes in South 
America, which used 17 years of satellite data, 
showed that changes in at least one of these 
variables, and sometimes in all three, precede 
an eruption, sometimes years in advance’. 

To exploit these data, many of which are 
freely available, Walter and colleagues have 
created a volcano-monitoring platform called 
MOUNTS (monitoring unrest from space). The 
platform uses data from the current suite of 
Sentinel satellites and ground-based earth- 
quake information, and currently monitors 17 
volcanoes, including Anak Krakatau. 

As they started onthe project, however, the 
researchers faced a new and unusual prob- 
lem — too much data. The satellites provide 
torrents of readings, more than researchers 
can analyse using conventional methods. 
“There are so many volcanoes and so much 
data that we needed smarter ways of dealing 
with the data set,” Walter says. 

In response to this challenge, researchers 
have turned to machine-learning techniques, 
a form of artificial intelligence in which com- 
puter algorithms such as neural networks can 
be trained to pick out patterns in data. Juliet 
Biggs, a volcanologist at the University of 
Bristol, UK, and her colleagues have created 
a neural network that has churned through 
some 30,000 Sentinel-1 images of more than 
900 volcanoes and flagged about 100 images 
as needing more attention. Of those images, 
39 showed real ground distortions*, meaning 
that the Al system had reduced the workload 
for the volcanologists by a factor of nearly 10. 
Now, they are testing their system on some 


Island of Hawaii 


half a million images from more than 1,000 
volcanoes. 

“You just can’t look at every image,” Poland 
says. “I see machine learning as having a real 
impact in filtering through these massive 
volumes of data.” 

For the MOUNTS platform, scientists have 
also developed a neural network to search for 
large shape changes. Other groups aretrying to 
develop algorithms that can sift through tem- 
perature or gas-emission data from satellites. 

When Anak Krakatau sprang back into 
action on 10 April this year, Walter was quick 
to monitor the situation remotely by analysing 
the satellite data. Because visibility was low, he 
had to rely on the radar data, which can pen- 
etrate thick clouds. The information will help 
scientists understand the behaviour of Anak 
Krakatau and in the future it might be used to 
help create a tsunami early-warning system 
for landslides from the Indonesian volcano, 
Walter says. 

Biggs says that the combination of satellite 
data and Alis a useful tool for drawing atten- 
tion to possible risks and prioritizing the 
installation of ground-based instruments. 
Such remote-monitoring techniques provide 
valuable information and are safer for scien- 
tists, but she thinks they are never going to 
completely replace having instruments close 
to the volcano itself. 

In the United States, researchers will soon 
gain a large new source of ground-based data. 
In March 2019, US legislators passed a bill to 
fund the National Volcano Early Warning Sys- 
tem (NVEWS). When implemented, NVEWS will 
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lead to the installation of digital broadband 
seismometers on 104 of the country’s vol- 
canoes and new digital-telemetry networks 
with sufficient bandwidth to carry data from 
anumber of different ground sensors. 


Future shocks 


In the past 40 years, scientists have success- 
fully forecast the timing of many eruptions, 
from smaller blasts at Mount St Helens in the 
early 1980s to the ash-rich lava fountains at 
Mount Etna. “A lot of progress has been made 
on the timing aspect,’ Poland says. “Perhaps 
ina very large part because of the amount of 
instrumentation, the advent of space-based 
monitoring and the increase in observations 
that we have.” 

Nevertheless, volcanic eruptions still take 
people fatally by surprise. A small explosive 
eruption at Mount Ontake in Japan in 2014 
killed 63 people, and a violent eruption of the 
Fuego volcano in Guatemala in June 2018 killed 
hundreds. A minor eruption at White Island in 
New Zealand in 2019 claimed 21 lives. 

One challenge facing volcanologists is that 
they are trying to infer what’s happening deep 
underground by looking at data such as gas 
emissions and shape changes on the surface. 
Andeach volcano has its own personality — its 
own unique set of materials and structure. 

The individualistic nature of volcanoes 
highlights the limitations of using patterns 
from past eruptions to forecast future ones. 
When volcanologists see the first warning signs, 
they often think they’ve seen this before and 
know what happens, Poland says. “But the 
volcanoes haven't watched that movie,” he 
says. “They've evolved in ways that are incred- 
ibly complex, and our understanding of the 
complexities are very cursory at this point.” 

With more data and better understanding of 
volcanic systems, researchers hope to develop 
dynamic models that can capture the physics 
and chemistry of what happens below ground. 
In this way, the development of volcanology 
could parallel that of meteorology, which uses 
dynamic models of the atmosphere to forecast 
weather many days in advance. 

But volcanic systems are so complex and so 
hidden that volcanic forecasts will never be 
as good as meteorological ones, says Poland. 
“It is a fun exercise to think that one day you 
will open the newspaper and see the volcano 
forecast next to the weather forecast,” he says. 
“But we are still along way from that.” 


Jane Palmer is a freelance writer based in 
Colorado. 
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Obituary 


John Houghton 


(1931-2020) 


AnIPCC founder and tenacious advocate for climate action. 


ohn Houghton was instrumental in 

founding and shaping the Intergovern- 

mental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). 

The climate scientist led the panel’s Sci- 

entific Assessment of Climate Change 
working group from its formation in 1988 
until 2002. Under his guidance, the IPCC did 
more than any other entity to synthesize the 
science, sound the alarm of dangerous climate 
risk and make the case for immediate action, 
work for which the organization was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 2007. He died on 
15 April, aged 88. 

In 1990, the IPCC published the first 
comprehensive global report documenting 
how greenhouse gases were affecting cli- 
mate and society. It provided the basis for 
the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change, atreaty negotiated in1992 
at the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro that has 
guided efforts to “prevent dangerous anthro- 
pogenic interference with the climate system” 
ever since. Subsequent assessments led to the 
Kyoto Protocol of 1997 and the Paris Agree- 
ment of 2015, the world’s first comprehensive 
and most ambitious climate treaty. 

Born in December 1931 in Dyserth UK, 
Houghton’s early ambition was, in his words, 
to “explore the world and the universe in all 
possible scientific ways”. At 16, he went to 
study physics at the University of Oxford, UK, 
where he earned his doctorate in 1955. There, 
Houghton initially became prominent in the 
nascent field of remote sensing, designing 
instruments to measure atmospheric temper- 
ature and composition for four of NASA’s Nim- 
bus satellites in the 1970s. As deputy director 
of the Rutherford Appleton Laboratory near 
Oxford from 1979, he championed a series 
of instruments to measure sea surface tem- 
perature that have been used to track ocean 
warming for the past three decades. 

Houghton headed the UK Met Office from 
1983 to 1991. He became increasingly con- 
cerned about the impacts of human emissions 
on Earth’s climate, and helped to set up the 
IPCC as a joint body of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization and the United Nations 
Environment Programme. He also enlisted 
the support of UK Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher to create the Met Office’s Hadley 
Centre for Climate Science and Services, 
one of the world’s premier climate research 
centres. As chair of the Royal Commission on 
Environmental Pollution from 1992 to 1998, 
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he led a series of major studies on air pollu- 
tion, including an influential 1994 report on 
transport and the environment. 

Houghton was renowned for his clear 
communication of science to decision-mak- 
ers. At the first meeting of the IPCC report’s 
authors, in 1989, he told the atmospheric sci- 
entists they needed to come up with a metric 
for standardizing emissions measurements. 
When they argued that it was too difficult, 
Houghton insisted that they must, because 
they were the best people in the world to do 
this. The result remains the gold standard for 
policy: global warming potential (GWP), which 
compares the impact of different greenhouse 
gases on climate. 

As the IPCC’s work continued to advance 
with the assessments of 1995 and 2001, 
Houghton worked to keep the agency impar- 
tial. It was “entirely a scientific body, not 
political”, Houghton recalled at a 2015 talk in 
Cambridge, UK, to mark the 25th anniversary 
of the first IPCC report and the fifth edition of 
his textbook Global Warming: The Complete 
Briefing. Alltoo soon, he said, “there were peo- 
ple there who were political who were trying 
to get rid of what we were trying to do. So they 
were very tough meetings indeed.” 

Houghton proved to be a consummate 
diplomat. Obtaining agreement from every 
country in the world is close to impossible; 
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he achieved it, again and again. An example 
of his diplomatic skills is when it was time to 
approve the summary for the 1995 climate 
assessment. Several oil-producing countries 
blocked the unanimous agreement required 
by the report. Houghton suggested adding 
footnotes to reflect their objections. The coun- 
tries agreed. However, when they discovered 
that they were named in the footnotes, their 
objections disappeared — as did the footnotes. 

Houghton dedicated his life to communicat- 
ing the science of climate change to everyone 
from religious leaders to foreign dignitaries 
because of the dangers that lay ahead. When 
speaking of the overwhelming challenge, he 
would immediately connect the dots. “What 
impact will this have on us, and our lives?” he 
would ask, interspersing charts and maps with 
images of real people affected by increasing 
floods and droughts, heat waves and sea level 
rises. Ramming home our collective responsi- 
bility, he would demand of his audience, “Do 
any of you have an electric car? Nobody at all? 
Ihave an electric car!” 

His motivation for explaining these dangers 
came, in large part, from his Christian faith. 
He was keenly aware that the world’s poorest 
and most vulnerable would suffer dispropor- 
tionately. He ended the statement on global 
warming he wrote for the International Society 
for Science & Religion in 2017 thus: “three qual- 
ities ... should guide our stewardship — hon- 
esty, holism... and humility. The alliteration of 
the three Hs assists in keeping them in mind.” 

Houghton influenced countless climate 
scientists. He would often send his colleagues 
copies of his books on science and faith, and 
signed off on his e-mails with “every blessing”. 
His life was lost to the coronavirus pandemic, 
a global issue that requires serious and imme- 
diate collective action. He spent his life advo- 
cating just such a response to climate change. 


Katharine Hayhoe is the Endowed Professor 
in Public Policy and Public Law at Texas Tech 
University in Lubbock, Texas. Like Houghton, 
she has been motivated by her faith to study 
and communicate the risks of climate change. 
Donald Wuebbles is the Harry E. Preble 
Professor of Atmospheric Sciences at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. He 
worked with Houghton on four of the IPCC’s 
scientific assessments and special reports. 
e-mails: Katharine. hayhoe@ttu.edu; 
wuebbles@illinois.edu 
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Obituary 


Robert May 


(1936-2020) 


Pioneering theoretical ecologist and outspoken government adviser. 


obert (Bob) May was the leading 

mathematical ecologist of his gener- 

ation and one of the most influential 

individuals in UK science. A towering 

intellect, he combined an extraordi- 
narily quick analytical brain with an ability to 
synthesize information. 

May’s contributions were in three main 
areas: biodiversity, population dynamics and 
infectious-disease epidemiology. In each, he 
generated fundamental insights by creating 
analytical mathematical models that captured 
the essence of the biology. He helped to trans- 
form ecology froma descriptive discipline into 
a quantitative, analytical science. 

From 1995 to 2000, May was chief scientific 
adviser to the UK government. With his direct 
style (he never shied away from blunt phrases), 
May established the role as a high-profile pub- 
lic post, unafraid to speak truth to power. May 
was forceful on many issues, including bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy (BSE), genetically 
modified crops, climate change, homeopathy 
and infectious diseases. Clarity of thinking and 
expression enabled him to present complex 
issues inan understandable way without sacri- 
ficing rigour. He developed the UK ‘Principles 
of scientific advice to government’, emphasiz- 
ing three principles: transparency, seeking a 
wide range of views and fully acknowledging 
uncertainties. These are particularly relevant 
inthe current pandemic, during which scien- 
tists have been called onto advise on policy to 
deal witha newand poorly understood threat. 

May was born in Sydney, Australia, in 
1936. He switched from studying chemical 
engineering at the University of Sydney to 
physics, attracted to its analytical nature. He 
completed his PhD in the field of supercon- 
ductivity. In the 1950s, theoretical physicists 
were beginning to rely on computers to solve 
equations; May preferred pencil and paper. 

In 1969, motivated by a group at Sydney 
concerned with social responsibility of scien- 
tists and influenced by the renowned ecologist 
Charles Birch, he became interested in the fac- 
tors that would prevent collapse in ecosystems 
such as coral reefs. Two years later, May met 
Robert McArthur, then the world’s leading 
theoretical ecologist. Following McArthur’s 
untimely death, May moved to Princeton 
University in New Jersey to succeed him as 
Class of 1877 Professor of Zoology. 

The prevailing view in the 1960s was that 
ecosystems with little biological diversity, 


suchas agricultural monocultures, were more 
unstable because, for example, disease could 
spread rapidly through them. In his 1973 book 
Stability and Complexity in Model Ecosystems, 
May showed that communities of compet- 
ing species become less stable as diversity 
increases, unless mechanisms that promote 
stability affect their interactions. The research 
his models stimulated has since demonstrated 
such mechanisms, for instance, plants extract- 
ing nutrients from the soil at different depths. 
This is highly relevant in current debates about 
the resilience of ecosystems to climate change 
and other disruptions. 

May also became one of the pioneers of 
applying chaos theory to biology. Population 
ecologists seek to understand why the number 
of individuals in a population changes over 
generations. May showed that, for populations 
with discrete generations, the same model (a 
non-linear difference equation) could produce 
stability, cycles of increase and decrease, or 
chaotic fluctuations, depending onits param- 
eters. The slightest change in initial conditions 
could lead to widely divergent patterns. 

In1988, May relocated to England asa Royal 
Society Research Professor, based at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, UK, and Imperial College, 
London. With the epidemiologist Roy Ander- 
son, May developed a series of insightful ana- 
lytical models, summarized in their 1991 book 
Infectious Diseases of Humans: Dynamics and 
Control. Their key innovation was reducing 
the problem of understanding why and when 
diseases spread to a few key variables. If, for 
example, the number of new infections from 
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one primary case (the transmission factor, RO) 
exceeds one, the disease has the potential to 
become an epidemic. Anderson and May calcu- 
lated the effective transmission factor ifa frac- 
tion of the population is immune, for instance 
as a result of vaccination. This allowed them 
to predict the proportion of the population 
that would need to be vaccinated to prevent 
the spread of a disease. These insights form 
the foundation of our understanding of the 
coronavirus pandemic, as RO has moved from 
technical papers into news bulletins around 
the world. 

Between 2000 and 2005, May was president 
of the Royal Society. There, he particularly 
championed female scientists, leading to an 
increase in the number of women elected to 
the fellowship. And as an independent member 
of the second chamber of the UK Parliament, 
he was an effective inquisitor of government 
ministers as a part of the House of Lords Science 
and Technology Select Committee. 

The 2008 financial crisis led May in anew 
direction. Building on his work on the stabil- 
ity of ecological communities, May and his 
colleagues analysed the banking system. The 
insights generated by his modelling included 
recommendations, now paying dividends, 
that the interconnectedness of the banking 
system should be limited and that the capi- 
tal reserves of banks should be increased to 
promote greater stability. 

Bob was a loyal colleague, and an extremely 
competitive individual (it was once said that 
when he went home to play with his much- 
loved poodle Perri, he played to win). He was 
akeenrunner — one ofus,J.R.K., ran morethan 
15,000 kilometres with May over a period of 
20 years. An annual highlight for Bob was the 
summer walk for his academic colleagues that 
he organized for over 40 years, starting in 1975. 
For afew days, at beautiful mountainous loca- 
tions around Europe, and accompanied by 
his wife Judith, Bob would lead a heady mix of 
camaraderie and scientific discussion. 


John R. Krebs is emeritus professor of zoology 
at the University of Oxford, UK, and was 
founding head of the UK Food Standards 
Agency, created following the UK BSE crisis. 
Michael Hassell is professor of insect 

ecology and honorary principal research 
fellow, department of life sciences at Imperial 
College London. 

e-mail: john.krebs@zoo.ox.ac.uk 
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Readers respond 


Correspondence 


Carbon tax to aid 
economic recovery 


The fall in fossil-fuel prices 
offers governments a chance to 
offset the potentially massive 
public debt incurred by the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Large 
revenues could be raised by 
placing a global price on carbon 
while oil prices are low. For oil 
alone, a levy of US$30 per barrel 
on 100 million barrels per day 
would return $3 billion per day, 
or $1.1 trillion per year. 

Aconsistent charge applied 
to all fossil-carbon emissions, 
irrespective of source, could 
return overall fossil-fuel prices 
to pre-pandemic levels ina 
simple, efficient and transparent 
way. As well as raising revenue, 
it would reduce uncertainty 
about energy prices, buffering 
against future price spikes 
and protecting investments in 
energy efficiency and renewable 
energy. The economic recovery 
from the pandemic would follow 
alow-carbon trajectory. 

If world leaders act fast, 
using the same decisive and 
coordinated approach they have 
applied to combat the spread 
of the virus, they can help to 
protect both the economy and 
the climate through a single 
simple instrument. 


Eric Galbraith, Jeroen van den 
Bergh Institute of Environmental 
Science and Technology, 
Autonomous University of 
Barcelona, Spain. 
eric.d.galbraith@gmail.com 


Antibody production 
to bypass animals 


The European Commission’s 
Joint Research Centre has just 
released its recommendations on 
non-animal-derived antibodies 
(see go.nature.com/2ypgstg), 

in accordance with the EU’s 

2010 directive on protecting 
laboratory animals (go.nature. 
com/2wxd9as). We urge 
government authorities, funding 
agencies and publishers to 
endorse this technical advance to 
improve scientific reproducibility 
and benefit society. 

Animal-derived antibodies 
are plagued by efficacy issues 
(A. Bradbury and A. Pliickthun 
Nature 518, 27-29; 2015), with 
repercussions for research 
reproducibility, diagnosis 
and health management. By 
contrast, non-animal antibodies 
derived from universal naive 
display libraries (see, for 
example, P. Mondon etal. Front. 
Biosci. 13, 1117-1129; 2008) are 
defined by sequence and so are 
consistently reproducible. 

Such libraries contain 
anenormous repertoire of 
structurally diverse antibody 
genes, comparable to those 
of the naive immune system. 
This facilitates the selection 
of antibodies for specificity, 
stability, yield and affinity. 

The libraries can also be used 
repeatedly, unlike recombinant 
animal-derived ones, which 
require anew immunization 
protocol for each antigen under 
investigation. Non-animal 
antibodies can be engineered 
inimmunoglobulin formats 

to have properties that are 
indistinguishable from those of 
animal-derived ones. They are 
therefore able to replace themin 
all known applications. 


Alison C. Gray* University of 
Nottingham, UK. 
draligray@live.com 

*On behalf of 6 correspondents; 
see go.nature.com/2atk3cd 
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Boost longevity of 
economic model 


The COVID-19 pandemic has 
led economists to weigh up 
the ‘dollar value’ of human 
lives against the effect of 
lockdown measures on gross 
domestic product — in order to 
justify lifting them. Given the 
burgeoning medical crisis, we 
should instead be questioning 
the wisdom of persisting with 
an economic model that cannot 
survive a pause of evena few 
months. 

The pandemic presents 
an opportunity to rethink 
the rationality of our socio- 
economic model and to replace 
it with a more resilient one. A 
system that relies on complex 
webs of growing debt, and 
that ultimately endorses the 
ever-increasing use of finite 
physical resources, is by 
definition unsustainable, even 
without pandemics. We also 
need to build in the near-certain 
emergence of other lethal 
pathogens in the future (see, for 
example, K. E. Jones et al. Nature 
451, 990-993; 2008). 

Scientists and scientific 
organizations havea 
responsibility to clearly 
communicate these long-term 
considerations to policymakers 
if such goals are to be realized. 


Georgi K. Marinov Stanford 
University School of Medicine, 
Stanford, California, USA. 
marinovg@stanford.edu 
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COVID-19: lessons 
from Lombardy 


Since becoming Europe’s 

first epicentre for COVID-19, 
Lombardy in northern Italy 

has been a testing bench for 
managing the coronavirus. 
Last month, its Regional Forum 
for Research and Innovation 
(go.nature.com/3fmtupu) 
issued recommendations for 
responsible governance in those 
areas. Others might also find 
these recommendations useful 
during the pandemic. 

I write on behalf of the 
forum, whichis an independent 
advisory board. As well as 
emphasizing the importance 
of citizens’ participation in 
creating practical solutions to 
the crisis and its aftermath, it 
strongly recommends clarifying 
to the general public the role 
and limits of the public-health 
data on which policymakers’ 
decisions are based — just 
as data processed through 
artificial intelligence and 
algorithms must be openly 
scrutinized. 

The forum also encourages 
contributions from voluntary 
human resources, citizen- 
science initiatives and social 
innovation organizations 
— for example, information 
onand support for the socio- 
economic and psychological 
impacts of lockdown measures 
against the virus. To help 
speed up resolution of the 
public-health crisis, the forum 
advises governments — and 
not just those in Lombardy — 
to coordinate and sustain the 
actions of organizations that can 
provide such collaborations. 


Angela Simone Giannino Bassetti 
Foundation, Milan, Italy. 
angela.simone@ 
fondazionebassetti.org 
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Statin drugs might boost 
healthy gut microbes 


Peter Libby 


An analysis of faecal samples reveals that obese people who 
take cholesterol-lowering statin drugs have a ‘healthier’ 
community of gut microorganisms than would be expected. 
Whatare the implications of this surprising finding? See p.310 


Our digestive systems harbour more bacterial 
cells than there are human cells in our bodies. 
Although the often-mentioned estimate 
of a tenfold excess of microorganisms over 
human cells might exaggerate the ratio’, even 
conservative estimates’ accord the microbes 
numerical dominance at a ratio of about 1.3:1. 
These close gut microbial neighbours of ours 
comprise around 0.3% of a person’s mass”, and 
there are more than 100 times more bacterial 
genes in the gut? than there are genes in their 
human host. Interest has burgeoned in the 
potential effects of these normal gut residents 
(sometimes termed commensal bacteria) on 
our well-being. On page 310, Vieira-Silva et al.* 
report an unexpected discovery, regarding 
patterns of gut microbes, that might have 
clinical consequences. 

When trying to assess the daunting com- 
plexity of the many thousands of bacterial 
species in our gut, one option available is 
a categorization method? that assigns an 
individual’s microbial profile to one of four 
groupings called enterotypes (Fig. 1), depend- 
ing on the abundance of signature species. 
Those of us not immersed in the world of 
bacterial binomials owe a debt of gratitude to 
the colonically oriented colleagues who came 
up with this and other possible classification 
approaches. 

The ‘dysbiotic’ enterotype called 
Bacteroides 2 (Bact2) is associated with inflam- 
mation®. People who have this enterotype tend 
to have a lower load of gut microbes than 
do those with other enterotypes, and more 
Bacteroides bacteria than Faecalibacterium 
microbes. These individuals also have a 
higher blood concentration of C-reactive 
protein — a hallmark of inflammation — than 
do individuals who have other enterotypes’. 

A cascade of data from the colonic 


cognoscenti links the composition of gut 
microbes to aspects of health. For exam- 
ple, more than 75% of individuals who have 
inflammatory bowel disease have the Bact2 
enterotype, whereas fewer than 15% of peo- 
ple who do not have the disease harbour this 
enterotype®. Beyond the gut, many research- 
ers have implicated gut microbes in obesity® 
and the cluster of conditions referred to as 
metabolic syndrome. However, the nature of 
the relationship between microbes and these 
conditions remains under debate. 

Studies have also linked gut bacteria to 
cardiovascular disease. Molecules such as 


Gut microbes of obese individuals 

classified into one of four enterotypes: 
Bact1, Bact2 (associated with inflammation), 
Prev and Rum 


——___>» 
Not taking 
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5.9% 
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trimethylamine oxide, which are made by gut 
bacteria, might accelerate atherosclerosis, 
and their presence is associated with adverse 
cardiovascular outcomes, including death’. 
Vieira-Silva et al. report that the Bact2 mix of 
intestinal bacteriais characterized by a paucity 
of bacterial producers of another microbial 
molecule, butyrate. This short-chain fatty acid 
might help to preserve the barrier function 
of the epithelial cells that line the gut, per- 
haps preventing leakage of harmful bacterial 
endotoxin molecules from the bowel and 
thereby dampening systemic inflammation 
of the body”. 

In their quest for a potential connection 
between the bacterial population of 
the gut and obesity, Vieira-Silva and 
colleagues made a striking discovery when 
they mined data collected in a European 
Union study called the MetaCardis project 
(http://www.metacardis.net). This project has 
gathered dataonthecomposition of human gut 
microbes using state-of-the-art technology, 
to assess the microbes’ role in cardiovascular 
disease. More than 2,000 individuals 
recruited from European countries took part 
inan exhaustive survey that collected data for 
around 1,400 variables, such as medication 
taken and body-mass index (a measure used 
to assess a person’s weight that takes height 
into account). 

Vieira-Silva et al. report that in a subset 


Individuals with 
Bact2 enterotype 
17.7% 


Statin-induced 
change or 
non-causal 
association? 


Figure 1| Gut-microbe changes associated with the use of statin drugs. A person’s gut microorganisms can 
be classified’, by the analysis of faecal samples, into one of four groups called enterotypes, depending on the 
abundance of particular microbial species. These groupings are termed Bacteroides 1 (Bact1), Bacteroides 2 
(Bact2), Ruminococcaceae (Rum) and Prevotella (Prev). The Bact2 enterotype is associated with health 
problems and inflammation’. Vieira-Silva et al.* assessed enterotype data for individuals who were recruited as 
part of a project to understand factors influencing cardiovascular health. The authors made the unexpected 
discovery that the prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype was lower than expected in obese individuals who were 
taking cholesterol-lowering drugs called statins. Whether this decrease in prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype 
in obese individuals is directly caused by statins or is due to another factor associated with statin use 

(if individuals taking statins have better access to health care, for example) will require further study. 
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of nearly 900 participants whose data they 
analysed, a higher prevalence of the Bact2 
enterotype correlated with a higher body- 
mass index and obesity. However, the authors 
made the striking discovery that the pattern of 
enterotypes found in the population of obese 
individuals differed significantly depending 
on whether people were taking cholester- 
ol-lowering drugs called statins (comprising 
about 12% of those studied). This result raised a 
surprising possible connection between statin 
intake and gut microbes. The obese partici- 
pants taking statins had a significantly lower 
prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype (5.9% of 
the obese population) than did their obese 
counterparts not taking statins (17.7% of 
the obese population). Vieira-Silva and col- 
leagues confirmed this phenomenon in an 
independent data set from the Flemish Gut 
Flora Project". 

Theuse of statins is one of the great success 
stories of modern cardiovascular therapeu- 
tics. Originally derived from natural products 
of microbial denizens of the soil, these agents 
inhibit a rate-limiting enzyme in the pathway 
that makes cholesterol. By lowering choles- 
terol production, the treatment coaxes cells 
to boost the expression of receptors for 
low-density lipoprotein (LDL) that capture 
cholesterol-rich LDL particles, and this results 
in a robust decrease in cholesterol in the 
bloodstream. This LDL reduction substantially 
lowers the risk of cardiovascular events such 
as heart attack and stroke in a large swathe 
of the population at risk of such conditions, 
and many people use drugs of the statin class. 
Large meta-analyses of the effects of statin 
treatment reveal that it prolongs lifespan and 
that, on balance, the benefits outweigh any 
unwanted effects”. 

Independently of their effects on LDL, 
statins have anti-inflammatory actions that 
probably contribute to their clinical benefit 
through well-established molecular mecha- 
nisms”. However, no statin study has singled 
out obese individuals as targets for therapy, 
and no current guideline recommends con- 
sidering obesity when making decisions about 
using statins for treatment. 

Vieira-Silva and co-workers’ unexpected 
findings therefore raise intriguing questions 
relating to the clinical use of statins. Yet inter- 
pretation of these findings warrants caution, 
in particular with regard to the risk of confus- 
ing correlation with causation. As the authors 
of this large and carefully executed study 
rightfully acknowledge, we should consider 
whether statin takers have had better access 
to health care or been more engaged in other 
health-promoting behaviours than have the 
individuals who were not taking statins. A 
large-scale clinical trial to determine whether 
statins lead to a reduced prevalence of the 
Bact2 enterotype in obese participants who 
would not otherwise receive statins could 
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address this possibility, which is known as 
confounding by indication. Moreover, whether 
these findings apply across ethnic groups will 
require further study. In any case, following up 
on these provocative observations promises 
to provide new mechanistic insight into the 
complex relationships between obesity, meta- 
bolic status, gut microbes and cardiovascular 
disease. 
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Artificial eye boosted by 
hemispherical retina 


Hongrui Jiang 


Anartificial eye has been reported that incorporates densely 
packed, nanometre-scale light sensors into a hemispherical 
retina-like component. Some of its sensory capabilities are 
comparable to that of its biological counterpart. See p.278 


Science fiction frequently features robots that 
have artificial eyes, as well as bionic eyes that 
interface with the human brain to restore the 
vision of people who are blind. Much effort 
has been made to develop such devices, but 
fabricating the spherical shape of a human 
eye — particularly a hemispherical retina — is 
an enormous challenge that severely limits 
the function of artificial and bionic eyes. On 
page 278, Gu et al.' report an innovative, con- 
cavely hemispherical retina consisting of an 
array of nanometre-scale light sensors (photo- 
sensors) that mimic the photoreceptor cells in 
human retinas. The authors use this retinainan 
electrochemical eye that has several capabili- 
ties comparable to those of the human eye, and 
that performs the basic function of acquiring 
image patterns. 

The human eye, with its hemispherical 
retina, has a more ingenious optical layout 
than, say, that of the flat image sensors in 
cameras: the dome shape of the retina nat- 
urally reduces spreading of light that has 
passed through the lens, thus sharpening 
the focus. The core component of Gu and 
colleagues’ biomimetic electrochemical eye 
is the high-density array of photosensors 
that serves as the retina (Fig. 1). The photo- 
sensors were formed directly inside the pores 
of ahemispherical membrane of aluminium 
oxide (AI,O,). 

Thin, flexible wires made of a liquid metal 
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(eutectic gallium-indium alloy) sealed in soft 
rubber tubes transmit signals from the nano- 
wire photosensors to external circuitry for 
signal processing. These wires mimicthenerve 
fibres that connect the human eye tothe brain. 
A layer of indium between the liquid-metal 
wires and nanowires improves electrical con- 
tact between the two. The artificial retina is 
held in place by asocket made from a silicone 
polymer, to ensure proper alignment between 
the wires and nanowires. 

A lens combined with an artificial iris is 
placed at the front of the device, just as in the 
human eye. The retina at the back combines 
with a hemispherical shell at the front to form 
aspherical chamber (the ‘eyeball’); the frontal 
hemispherical shell is made from aluminium 
lined with a tungsten film. The chamber is 
filled with an ionic liquid that mimics the 
vitreous humour — the gel that fills the space 
between the lens and the retina in the human 
eye. This arrangement is necessary for the 
electrochemical operation of the nanowires. 
The overall structural similarity between the 
artificial eye and the human eye confers on 
Gu and colleagues’ device a wide field of view 
of 100°. This compares with roughly 130° for 
the vertical field of view of a static human eye. 

The structural mimicry of Gu and 
colleagues’ artificial eye is certainly impres- 
sive, but what makes it truly stand out from 
previously reported devices is that many of its 


sensory capabilities compare favourably with 
those of its natural counterpart. For example, 
the artificial retina can detect a large range 
of light intensities, from 0.3 microwatts to 
50 milliwatts per square centimetre. At the 
lowest intensity measured, each nanowire 
in the artificial retina detects an average of 
86 photons per second, ona par with the sensi- 
tivity of photoreceptors in human retinas. 
This sensitivity derives from the perovskite 
material used to make the nanowires. Perov- 
skite compounds are extremely promising 
materials for various optoelectronic and 
photonic applications’. The perovskite used 
by Guetal. is formamidinium lead iodide, and 
was chosen for its excellent optoelectronic 
properties and good stability. 

The responsivity of the nanowires, which 
measures the current produced per watt 
of incident light, is almost the same for all 
frequencies of the visible spectrum. More- 
over, when the nanowire array is stimulated 
by regular, rapid pulses of light, it can pro- 
duce a current in response to a pulse in just 
19.2 milliseconds, and can then take as little as 
23.9 ms to recover (return to its inactive state) 
when the pulse has ended. The response and 
recovery times are important parameters, 
because they ultimately determine how 
quickly the artificial eye can respond to a 
light signal. For comparison, the response and 
recovery times of photoreceptors in human 
retinas range from 40 to 150 ms. 

Perhaps most impressive is the high 
resolution of the imaging achieved by Gu and 
colleagues’ artificial retina, which results from 
the high density of the nanowire array. In pre- 
vious artificial retinas, the photosensors were 
first fabricated on flat, rigid substrates; after 
that, either they were transferred onto curved 
supporting surfaces? or the substrate was 
folded into a curve’. This limited the density 
of the imager units, because space had to be 
left between them to allow for the transfer or 
folding. 

By contrast, the nanowires in Gu and 
co-workers’ device are formed directly on 
a curved surface, which allows them to be 
packed together more closely. Indeed, the 
nanowire density is as high as 4.6 x 108 cm”, 
much greater than that of photoreceptors in 
the human retina (about 10’ cm”). The signal 
from each nanowire can be acquired indi- 
vidually, but the pixels in the current device 
were formed from groups of three or four 
nanowires. 

The overall performance of Gu and 
colleagues’ artificial eye represents a leap 
forwards for such devices, but much still 
needs to be done. First, the photosensor array 
is currently only 10 x 10 pixels, with roughly 
200-um gaps between the pixels; this means 
that the light-detecting region is only about 
2 mm wide. Moreover, the fabrication process 
involves some costly and low-throughput 
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Figure 1| A biomimetic artificial eye. Gu et al. report an artificial visual system that mimics the human eye. 
Alens is fixed over an aperture in an ‘eyeball’, which consists of a metal shell at the front, an artificial retina 
at the back and an ionic liquid in the middle. The key advance is the hemispherical retina: a dense array of 
light-sensitive nanowires held in the pores of an aluminium oxide membrane. The nanowires mimic the 
photoreceptor cells in biological retinas. A polymeric socket holds the retina, ensuring electrical contact 
between the nanowires and liquid-metal wires at the back. The liquid-metal wires mimic the nerve fibres by 
transmitting signals from the nanowires to external circuitry for signal processing. 


steps — for example, an expensive process 
known as focused-ion-beam etching is used 
to prepare each pore for nanowire forma- 
tion. High-throughput fabrication methods 
must be developed in the future to produce 
larger photosensor arrays, at drastically 
reduced cost. 

Second, to improve the resolution and 
scale of the retina, the size of the liquid-metal 
wires will need to be reduced. The outer 


“Perhaps most impressive 
is the high resolution of the 
imaging achieved by the 
artificial retina.” 


diameter of the wires is about 700 pm, but 
this should ideally be comparable to the 
nanowire diameter (a few micrometres). It is 
currently challenging to reduce the diameter 
of the liquid-metal wires to that size. 

Third, more testing is needed to establish 
the operational lifetime of the artificial retina. 
Gu etal. report that there is no obvious reduc- 
tion in its performance after nine hours of 
operation, but the performance of other 
electrochemical devices can deteriorate 
over time. Lastly, the authors note that the 
response and recovery times of their device 
are reduced at higher concentrations of 
the ionic liquid, but at the expense of light 
transmission through the liquid. Further opti- 
mization of the ionic-liquid composition is 
needed to address this problem. 

Nevertheless, Gu and colleagues’ work adds 
to the breakthroughs that have been made 
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in the past few decades* ”, which have been 
achieved by mimicking not only camera-like 
eyes (such as those of humans), but also com- 
pound eyes similar to those of insects. Given 
these advances, it seems feasible that we might 
witness the wide use of artificial and bionic 
eyes in daily life within the next decade. 
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Fourth defence molecule 
completes antiviral line-up 


Niklas A. Schmacke & Veit Hornung 


Toll-like receptors can initiate an immune response when they 
detect signs of a viral or microbial threat. New insight into how 
such receptor activation drives defence programs should aid 
our efforts to understand autoimmune diseases. See p.316 


Cells of the innate branch of the immune 
system can detect infectious agents outside 
the cell or in various intracellular compart- 
ments. This process depends on the sensing 
of ‘non-self molecular signatures by proteins 
known as pattern-recognition receptors 
(PRRs)'. In the endolysosome, an organelle 
into which extracellular material can be taken 
up by the cell, PRRs called Toll-like receptor 7 
(TLR7), TLR8 and TLR9 can be activated by 
the presence of viral or microbial nucleic 
acids’. However, these same receptors are 
often linked to the erroneous detection of 
‘self’ nucleic acids in autoimmune diseases’. 
Heinz et al.* report on page 316 that a protein 
they name TASL links the activation of TLR7, 
TLR8 and TLR9 to the production of molecules 
called type 1 interferons, which mediate anti- 
viral defence. The gene that encodes TASL has 
been associated with the autoimmune disease 
systemic lupus erythematosus, and this find- 
ing might shed light on factors that contribute 
to the disease. 

To distinguish between different disease- 
causing viruses and microbes and to tailor a 
suitable response, the innate immune system 
uses PRRs in various parts of the cell’. Each of 
these sensors recognizes a distinct hallmark 
of infectious agents termed a pathogen- 
associated molecular pattern (PAMP). One 
such family of receptors, the TLRs (Fig. 1), 
are transmembrane proteins that are found 
onthe cell surface or in the endolysosome?. 
Most cell-surface TLRs detect bacterial com- 
ponents, such as lipopeptides found in bacte- 
rial cell walls. By contrast, the endolysosomal 
TLRs — TLR3, TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9 — recognize 
nucleic acids or their degradation prod- 
ucts, which are typically associated with viral 
infection but are also a signature of living 
microbes. 

On activation in response to binding a 
PAMP, TLRs engage another protein, termed 
an adaptor protein, which provides a crucial 
control point that sets off distinct signalling 
cascades culminating in defence responses’. 
Together with other defence mechanisms, 
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two major gene-expression programs can 
be distinguished that are broadly tailored 
to the particular threat sensed. Downstream 
of most TLRs, an adaptor protein called 
MyD88 activates the transcription-factor 
protein NF-«B, which drives expression of 
pro-inflammatory genes as part of the immune 
response. A subgroup of TLRs (TLR3 and TLR4) 
can engage the protein TRIF, which acts asa 
scaffold enabling a kinase enzyme to adda 
phosphate group to the transcription factor 
IRF3. This phosphorylation activates IRF3, a 
member of a family of transcription factors 
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termed interferon regulatory factors (IRFs), 
which activate broad gene-expression pro- 
grams. A hallmark of these programs is the 
production of type] interferon molecules?. 

Interferons are potent drivers of a branch 
of the immune system termed the adap- 
tive immune response, and their presence 
therefore runs the risk of contributing to 
autoimmunity. To prevent such an attack by 
the host’s own immune system, an interferon 
response must be tightly regulated. As a safe- 
guard, a particular sequence of amino-acid 
residues in TRIF, the pLxIS motif, must be phos- 
phorylated before IRF3 can be activated. This 
control mechanism provides a ‘licensing step’ 
that is not specific just for TRIF as an adaptor 
protein for TLR signalling, but is a general hall- 
mark of sensing pathways that engage IRF3, or 
the related protein IRF7, to drive interferon 
expression. Every identified innate sensing 
pathway connecting the recognition of nucleic 
acids to the production of type | interferons, 
with one exception, had been shown pre- 
viously to signal through one of the three 
adaptor proteins known so far to contain a 
pLxIS motif: TRIF, MAVS and STING. Thus, 
pLxIS-motif-containing adaptor proteins 
specifically hardwire nucleic-acid recognition 
to antiviral defences. 

The only exception to this rule had been 
the endolysosomal TLRs — TLR7, TLR8 and 
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Figure 1|A crucial role for the TASL protein in the activation of interferon-mediated antiviral defences. 
a, Nucleic acids from viruses or bacteria can be taken up by human immune cells into an organelle called the 
endolysosome and are recognized by Toll-like receptor proteins (TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9). This recognition 
activates the protein MyD88, which, in turn, activates the transcription-factor protein NF-KB, a key player 

in the immune response to infection. Heinz et al.* investigated how a protein called SCL15A4, which is 
associated with the autoimmune disease systemic lupus erythematosus, aids this defence response. They 
found that it binds to a protein named TASL, which contains an evolutionarily conserved amino-acid 
sequence called the pLxIS motif. When endolysosomal TLRs recognize foreign nucleic acids, a phosphate 
group (P) is added to TASL by a kinase enzyme (possibly IKKB from a pathway downstream of MyD88). This 
phosphorylation recruits the transcription factor IRF5 to TASL. b, TASL then acts as a scaffold to facilitate 
the phosphorylation and activation of IRF5 by a kinase (possibly IKK). It is the first pLxIS-containing protein 
known to mediate IRF5 activation. Phosphorylated IRF5 enters the nucleus and drives the expression of 
genes that encode antiviral interferon molecules. NF-KB drives the expression of pro-inflammatory defence 


molecules called cytokines. 
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TLR9. Although these detect nucleic acids 
and drive type I interferon gene expression, 
they do not use TRIF (ref. 2). Instead, they use 
MyD88 to activate the interferon regulatory 
factor IRFS (ref. 6), whichis related in structure 
and function to IRF3 and IRF7. A licensing step 
involving a pLxIS motif had not been found 
previously in the signalling cascades of TLR7, 
TLR8 and TLR9. 

Immune cells called plasmacytoid dendritic 
cells express high levels of TLR7 and TLR9, and 
are crucial to antiviral defences through their 
production of large amounts of type 1 inter- 
feron. But these cells are also central players 
in systemic lupus erythematosus’. Previous 
studies of the molecular mechanisms under- 
lying this disease’* have identified a protein 
called SLC15A4, located on endolysosomal 
membranes, which transports polypeptides 
and the amino acid histidine. SLC15A4 has 
been linked to the activation of TLRs. 

To investigate the role of SLC15A4 further, 
Heinz and colleagues used mass spectrometry 
to probe for proteins that interact with it. This 
approach identified the protein TASL, which 
had previously been little researched. TASL is 
highly abundantin cells of the innate immune 
system, and Heinz and colleagues found that 
it is tethered to endolysosomes through inter- 
actions with SLC15A4. The authors’ further 
experiments confirmed that this interaction 
is specific: SLC1SA4 bound TASL in immuno- 
precipitation tests; however, neither the 
related protein SLC15A3 nor a mutant version 
of SLC15A4 interacted with TASL in such 
assays. 

When the authors engineered plasmacytoid 
dendritic cells and immune cells called mono- 
cytes to lack expression of the gene encoding 
TASL, they found that signalling mediated 
by TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9 was abolished, and 
a similar effect was seen when SLC15A4 was 
absent. Heinz et al. went on to demonstrate 
that TASL acts specifically through IRF5 
by finding that the response to TLR7 and 
TLR9 activation remained intact in immune 
cells lacking IRF3 or IRF7, but was blocked 
in cells deficient in TASL or IRF5. However, 
NF-KB-mediated signalling was unaffected 
when the pathway acting through TASL was 
disrupted. Intriguingly, the authors identified 
apLxIS motifin TASL, and found evidence that 
phosphorylation of this motif — by kinases 
downstream of MyD88 that are associated with 
NF-kB activation — mediates IRFS activation. 

This discovery elevates TASL to member- 
ship of an exclusive circle of IRF-activating 
adaptor proteins containing pLxIS motifs, of 
which the other members are TRIF, MAVS and 
STING (ref. 5). These four proteins together 
control the type l interferon response induced 
by nucleic-acid sensing, a picture that has now 
been completed with the discovery of TASL as 
the missing pLxIS adaptor of TLR7, TLR8 and 
TLR9 signalling. 


Given that TASL signals to IRF5, but not to 
IRF3 or IRF7, it will be interesting to determine 
the structural features required for the differ- 
ential recruitment of IRF-family members to 
pLxIS-motif-containing proteins. Although 
the authors performed preliminary experi- 
ments to investigate phosphorylation events 
in this system, phosphorylation of the pLxIS 
motif in TASL should be investigated in detail 
to identify the kinase(s) responsible. 

Moreover, it will be interesting to sort out 
how this newly identified signalling path- 
way operates in relation to activation of the 
pathway involving MyD88, which is the key 
adaptor of TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9 signalling’. As 
has been shown for other signalling cascades 
triggered by TLRs and involving multiple 
adaptors, it is possible that MyD88-mediated 
signalling and the pLxIS licensing step involv- 
ing TASL emanate sequentially from distinct 
endolysosomal vesicles at different stages of 
maturation’. Although TASL is not involved in 
NF-KB activation, the authors found that the 
expression of certain pro-inflammatory genes 
was still blocked in TASL-deficient cells, prob- 
ably because of the associated defect in IRF5 
activation. Nonetheless, by offering a way to 
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dampen interferon-mediated autoimmunity 
inaway that doesn’t block the ability to launch 
an inflammatory defence response, TASL 
might prove to be a drug target for treating 
autoimmune diseases that are fuelled by the 
engagement of TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9. 
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Anearly start 


for galactic disks 


Alfred Tiley 


A powerful radio telescope has peered back through time to 
observe a galaxy that contained a cold, rotating disk of gas not 
long after the Big Bang — fuelling the debate about when and 
how disks first formed in galaxies. See p.269 


Galaxies are immense, gravitationally bound 
systems composed of stars, dust, gas and 
invisible ‘dark matter’. Understanding how 
galaxies have formed and grown over time 
is essential for a more general view of how 
matter assembles into large structures — a 
key piece of the puzzle in our efforts to com- 
prehend the Universe. A crucial step towards 
this goal is to obtain a clear picture of when 
disk structures first appeared in galaxies. On 
page 269, Neeleman et al.! present observa- 
tions that reveal a massive, rotating disk of 
cold gas inside a star-forming galaxy only 
1.5 billion years after the Big Bang. This is 
considerably earlier in cosmic history than 
the times when previously detected gas disks 
were found to have existed”. 

According to our current understanding 
of cosmology, the earliest large-scale 
structures in the Universe were spherical 
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dark-matter ‘haloes’ that collapsed under 
their own gravity’. Surrounding gas fell into 
these haloes, subsequently forming stars and, 
ultimately, galaxies*. Haloes and galaxies are 
thought to have continued to grow together 
by hierarchical assembly (merging), and 
through the further accretion of gas and its 
conversion to stars®. Hierarchical assembly is 
simple, and is thought to be well understood. 
However, there is still much debate surround- 
ing the exact pathways by which gas accretion 
and its assembly into stars occurs, and how 
it relates to the formation of physical and 
dynamical structures in galaxies over time. 

A key component of this mystery is why 
some galaxies, such as our own star-forming 
Milky Way, have physical structures domi- 
nated by disks of stars and gas (Fig. 1), whereas 
other, generally older and more quiescent 
galaxies do not. The answer is probably 
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Figure 1| The dusty spiral galaxy NGC 4414. Many star-forming galaxies contain disks of dust and gas — 
here, the dust is visible as dark patches and streaks silhouetted against the starlight. Neeleman etal. report 
the observation of another galaxy disk that existed just 1.5 billion years after the Big Bang, considerably 
earlier than previously reported disks. 


intimately linked to each galaxy’s history 
of assembly — specifically, to the relative 
importance of hierarchical merging (which 
can either promote or destroy disk growth, 
depending on the circumstances°”) and of 
growth through gas accretion (among other 
processes). 

Gas accretion is thought to occur through 
either a hot or cold mode. As the names sug- 
gest, the main difference in these modes 
is whether the gas is hot or cold as it falls 
towards the centre of a dark-matter halo onto 
a galaxy. The hot mode of accretion results in 
galaxy disks forming late, because a consider- 
able amount of time is needed for the accreted 
gas to cool and eventually settle into a disk. In 
the cold mode of accretion, the gas instead 
remains cool as it falls into the halo centre, 
thus allowing more-rapid disk formation®. 

Determining when disks first emerged in 
galaxies, and how frequently, should thus 
provide important insights into how the 
early assembly of galaxies took place. To do 
this, disks must be found in progressively 
more-distant galaxies, so that researchers can 
probe ever further back in time towards the Big 
Bang. (The light from more-distant galaxies 
takes longer to arrive at our Earth-bound 
telescopes and detectors than does light 
from closer galaxies, and therefore provides 
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information about the Universe from further 
back in time.) This requires extremely sensi- 
tive instruments that produce high-resolution 
data. Modern advances in detector and 
telescope technology, and in instrument 
design, have enabled the detection of gas 
disks in massive galaxies that existed around 
3 billion years after the Big Bang’. 

To extend observations of gas in galaxies 
to even earlier periods of cosmic history, 
Neeleman et al. used the Atacama Large 
Millimeter/submillimeter Array (ALMA), 
one of the most powerful radio telescopes in 
the world, situated in the Atacama Desert in 
northern Chile. The researchers detected light 
emitted from cold gas ina galaxy from around 
12.5billion years ago. By resolving the light toa 
scale of 1.3 kiloparsecs (about one-sixth of the 
distance from our Sunto the centre of the Milky 
Way’), they were able to examine the structure 
and kinematics of the emitting gas in impres- 
sive detail. They then used simple but robust 
analytical models to show that their obser- 
vations are consistent with the presence of a 
rapidly rotating gas disk, spatially coincident 
with the galaxy’s stars and dust. 

Neeleman and colleagues’ results consti- 
tute some of the first observational evidence 
for the existence of cold gas disks in massive 
galaxies very soon after the Big Bang, directly 
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establishing that massive gas disks could 
form 1.5 billion years earlier than previous 
observations had indicated’. The authors’ work 
considerably shifts the observational frontier 
for the detailed study of spatially resolved gas 
properties in galaxies to when the Universe was 
only about one-tenth of its current age. 

Their discovery is intriguing when viewed 
alongside the results of some numerical simu- 
lations of galaxy formation, which suggest that 
disks did not begin to dominate in galaxies of 
similar mass until the Universe was between 
4 billion and 6 billion years old!©™. However, it 
is consistent with the theoretical expectation 
that cold-mode accretion should be dominant 
early in the Universe’s history*. It also ties in 
with recent, higher-resolution simulations 
that have seen disks emerge at earlier cosmic 
epochs”. 

One limitation of the work, when it comes 
to constraining our theoretical understand- 
ing of galaxy formation or testing the differ- 
ing predictions of numerical simulations, is 
that the authors consider only one galaxy. 
Similar observations of many more galaxies 
from the same epoch are needed before we 
can determine whether the galaxy studied 
is representative of the whole population at 
that time, or whether itis an outlier. Moreover, 
although the authors’ results seem to speak 
against hot-mode accretion scenarios for 
early galaxy growth, their data do not expli- 
citly rule out other ways, besides cold-mode 
accretion, in which cool gas could be effi- 
ciently transported to the centres of haloes — 
for example, through the merging of galaxies 
and their haloes’. Further observational data 
are required to resolve this issue. Nevertheless, 
Neeleman and colleagues’ findings will excite 
astronomers, and open up anew epoch of the 
Universe’s history for the study of early galaxy 
formation. 
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Massive disk galaxies like the Milky Way are expected to form at late times in 
traditional models of galaxy formation’”, but recent numerical simulations suggest 
that such galaxies could formas early as a billion years after the Big Bang through the 
accretion of cold material and mergers**. Observationally, it has been difficult to 
identify disk galaxies in emission at high redshift** in order to discern between 
competing models of galaxy formation. Here we report imaging, with a resolution of 
about 1.3 kiloparsecs, of the 158-micrometre emission line from singly ionized carbon, 
the far-infrared dust continuum and the near-ultraviolet continuum emission froma 


galaxy at a redshift of 4.2603, identified by detecting its absorption of quasar light. 
These observations show that the emission arises from gas inside a cold, dusty, 
rotating disk with a rotational velocity of about 272 kilometres per second. The 
detection of emission from carbon monoxide in the galaxy yields a molecular mass 
that is consistent with the estimate from the ionized carbon emission of about 72 
billion solar masses. The existence of such a massive, rotationally supported, cold disk 
galaxy when the Universe was only 1.5 billion years old favours formation through 
either cold-mode accretion or mergers, although its large rotational velocity and large 
content of cold gas remain challenging to reproduce with most numerical 


simulations”*. 


Anopen question in galaxy evolution is the epoch at which disk galax- 
ies like our Milky Way formed. In our current cosmology paradigm, 
known as A Cold Dark Matter’, galaxies are expected to be built up in 
a hierarchical manner. Gas and dark matter funnel into dark matter 
halos, merging and condensing into larger structures, precipitating 
the formation of stars and the growth of the galaxy. However, the physi- 
cal processes that dominate galaxy formation are still under debate. 
In the traditional picture of galaxy formation, the infalling gas is 
shock-heated to the virial temperature (about 10° K for a galaxy with 
a mass of 10” solar masses, M,) and accretes spherically; the central 
region then cools and condenses into a rotationally supported disk”. 
Besides this ‘hot-mode’ accretion scenario, numerical simulations 
predict an alternative scenario in which gas accretes efficiently onto 
galaxies either through the merging of galaxies or through gas flowing 
directly into galaxies along filamentary structures, with a considerable 
fraction of the gas remaining cool, at temperatures far below the virial 
temperature of the galaxies**. Unlike the hot-mode scenario, in which 
the long cooling times imply that disk galaxies form at relatively late 
times (redshift z< 1), in these latter scenarios, disk galaxies can form 
much earlier (z<5)”°. Observing the earliest onset of galaxy disks can 
therefore inform us how galaxies acquire their mass, allowing us to 
distinguish between these mass accretion scenarios. 
Observationally, disks have been identified via carbon monoxide 
(CO) or Ha spectroscopy at z < 2.5 (refs. !°-”). At higher redshifts, 
z=4-5, observations with the Karl G. Jansky Very Large Array (JVLA) and 


Atacama Large Millimeter/submillimetre Array (ALMA) have yielded 
tentative evidence of disks**. However, a combination of relatively 
low resolution and sensitivity has meant that it has been impossible 
to conclusively identify rotating disk galaxies at z2 3. The vast major- 
ity of these studies have focused on objects with high star-formation 
rates (SFR), selected by their high luminosity in either the optical/ 
near-infrared and/or at submillimetre wavelengths. Because the 
star-formation efficiency is higher in dense, clumpy environments, such 
‘emission-selected’ galaxy samples could be biased against the presence 
of stable disks. Acomplementary approach to identifying high-redshift 
galaxies lies in detecting absorption lines from gas in the galaxy, if the 
galaxy happens to lie in front of a bright background source such as 
a quasi-stellar object (QSO). This approach does not contain a bias 
towards more luminous galaxies, and therefore ‘absorption-selected’ 
galaxy samples provide a unique luminosity-unbiased sample to under- 
stand disk galaxy formation at high redshifts. 

Our recent ALMA searches for absorption-selected galaxies using 
the fine-structure line of singly ionized carbon at 157.74 pm ([C 11]) have 
revealed a sample of six galaxies at z~ 4 (refs. ®"*), with SFR of about 
(7-110)M, yr“, as determined from their [C 11] and dust continuum 
emission. Owing to the coarse angular resolution of these observa- 
tions (about 1”, which corresponds to about 6.5 kpc at the redshift of 
the galaxies), we were unable to characterize the dynamics of the gas 
inside the galaxies. However, half of the galaxies showed a tentative 
velocity gradient in their [C 11] emission", consistent with the [C 11] 
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Fig. 1|Mean velocity field and p-v diagram for DLAO817g. a, Mean velocity 
field relative to the systemic redshift of the [C 11] emission (z=4.2603). The 
kinematic centre of the [C 11] emission, as determined from modelling the 
emission (see Methods), is shown by a black plus sign. The dotted black line 


arising from a rotating disk. To explore the origin of this [C 11] emission, 
we carried out high-resolution (about 0.19”, corresponding to approxi- 
mately 1.3 kpc at the redshift of the galaxy) ALMA observations of the 
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marks the major axis of the galaxy. The axes give relative physical (proper) 
distances at the redshift of the [C 11] emission. The inset shows the synthesized 
beam of the observations. b, The p-v diagram along the major axis of the 
galaxy. Distances are measured from the kinematic centre of the galaxy. 


[C 11] and dust continuum emission from the brightest [C 11]-emitting 
galaxy of this sample, DLAO817g, which is associated with a z= 4.26 
absorber towards QSO J08174.0.52+135134.5. 
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Fig. 2|Comparison between the data and the model for DLAO817g. The top 
rowshows the velocity-integrated [C 11] flux density for the data (left panel), 
the constant rotational velocity model (middle panel) and the residual after 
subtracting the model from the data (right panel). The outer contour is at 30, 
where o=0.0656Jy kms “is the standard deviation of the noise inthe 
observations, with contours increasing in powers of /2. Nonegative contours 
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at the same levels are observed in the image. The synthesized beam of the 
observations is shown in the bottom left corner of the leftmost plot. The 
bottom rowshows the mean velocity of the [C 11] emission, for the data 

(left panel), the model (middle) and the residuals (right). Velocities are relative 
tothe systemic velocity of the [C 11] emission, corresponding to z=4.2603. 


The [C 11] emission from DLAO817¢ is resolved in the imaging at a reso- 
lution of 0.19” (1.3 kpc), and has an extent of 0.63 + 0.07” (4.2+0.5kpc), 
along the major axis of the galaxy (see Methods). Within this extent, 
the velocity gradient of the [C 11] line remains smooth even at 0.19” 
resolution (Fig. 1a), indicating that the [C 11] emission arises froma 
rotationally supported disk. This is further corroborated by the posi- 
tion-velocity (p-v) diagram of DLAO817¢ (Fig. 1b), whichis a slice of the 
spectral cube, along the galaxy’s major axis. The p—v diagram shows a 
flattening of the velocity curve at about 1.8 kpc, indicating that the gas 
has reached a constant rotational velocity. This characteristic S-shape 
is the proto-typical signature of a rotating disk”. 

Using a custom, Python-based Markov chain Monte Carlo code, 
we have fitted the observations witha rotating disk model (Methods). 
The best-fit model has a position angle of 105.2° + 1.7°, an inclination 
angle of 42°32. and an inclination-corrected rotational velocity of 
272°? kms 1. The residuals after subtracting the disk model are below 
30 significance, where ois the standard deviation of the noise, and 
showlittle velocity offset, indicating that the bulk of the [C 11] emission 
can be modelled as a rotating disk (Fig. 2). With this position angle and 
inclination, we reconstruct the rotation curve of DLAO817g (Fig. 3) 
through two different approaches (peak velocity and mean velocity; 
see Methods). The rotation curve is flat beyond a radius of about 1.8 kpc, 
with a mean rotational velocity that is consistent with the value from 
the kinematic modelling. The observed decrease in the rotation curve 
below this radius is due to resolution effects (also known as 
beam-smearing); the rotating disk model, which has a constant veloc- 
ity, shows the same decrease when convolved to the resolution of the 
data. Combining the rotational velocity estimate with the maximum 
extent of the [C 11] emission yields a dynamical mass estimate of 
(7.2+2.3) x 10°M, (Methods). 

Having established the disk origin of the [C 11] emission, we can pro- 
vide an estimate of the rotational support and the stability of the gas 
against axisymmetric perturbations. The ratio of rotational velocity 
to velocity dispersion (u,,,/0,) provides a measure of the rotational 
support of a galaxy, with ratios greater than 3 indicating a galaxy that 
is rotation-dominated’®. For DLAO817g, the estimates of both the rota- 
tional velocity and the velocity dispersion come from the kinematic 
modelling of the [C 11] emission line. These estimates are consistent 
with measurements of the rotational velocity and velocity dispersion 
away from the centre of emission where beam-smearing is less severe 
(Methods). Our estimate for v,,,/0,is 3.4°4},, consistent with DLAO817g 
being arotation-dominated system. In addition to v,,,/o,, the Toomre-Q 
parameter of a disk provides a measure of the stability of the disk against 
gravitational fragmentation, where values of order unity indicate sta- 
ble disks’. For DLAO817g, we obtain a disk-averaged Toomre-Q param- 
eter of 0.96 + 0.30, close to the stability limit, whichis consistent with 
predictions from theory’®. However, local values of Q within the disk 
can fall well below unity, resulting in unstable regions that should col- 
lapse to form dense gas and then stars”. Such dense gas is expected to 
show weaker [C 11] emission, as most of the carbon is locked up in CO 
(ref.°), and the increase in dust will attenuate the [C 11] emission”. The 
[C 11] cavity in DLAO817g¢, about 2 kpc east of the galaxy centre (Fig. 1), 
may arise from such a locally unstable region. 

Although [C 11] emission is a good tracer of the dynamics of a galaxy”, 
it can originate from gas with a wide range of physical properties””*. 
Here we examine how the resolved [C I1] observations compare to 
tracers of different mass constituents of the galaxy (that is, the dust, 
stellar and molecular gas components). The underlying far-infrared 
continuum emission inthe ALMA observations arises from reprocessed 
dust, and thus traces the spatial distribution of dust”. To trace the 
stellar properties of the galaxy, we observed DLAO817¢ with the Wide 
Field Camera 3 on the Hubble Space Telescope (HST), using the FI60W 
filter. These observations cover the rest-frame near-ultraviolet (UV; 
about 300 nm) emission from the galaxy at an angular resolution of 
0.31”. Overlaying the [C 11] and dust continuum contours on the HST 
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Fig. 3 | Rotation curve for DLAO817g. The rotation curve is derived from two 
different approaches, one approach (red curve) uses the mean velocity field to 
calculate the rotational velocity, and the other approach (blue curve) estimates 
the peak rotational velocity in the full data cube (Methods). The points show the 
observational data of the [C 11] emission line. The horizontal error bars indicate 
the size of the radial bins, whereas the vertical error bars indicate the 16 to 84 
percentile range of the individual measurements within the bin. The shaded 
region marks the 16 to 84 percentile range when the same method is applied to 
the rotating disk model with constant velocity. The dashed line indicates a 
rotational velocity of 272 kms“, as estimated from the kinematic modelling. The 
decrease in the model and data curves belowa distance of about 1.8 kpc is due to 
convolution with the ALMA beam, which has a size of approximately 1.3 kpc. 


image (Fig. 4b) shows that the emission centroids of all the tracers agree 
within the uncertainties, as do their effective radii (Methods). The dust 
continuum emission shows no evidence of substructure on scales of 
approximately 1.3 kpc, consistent with an origin in asmooth disk. The 
stellar emission from DLAO817¢g is extended with a physical size of 
1.2+0.5” (8.1+3.4 kpc) along the major axis of the galaxy at a position 
angle of 114 +8°, within one standard deviation from the position angle 
obtained from the ALMA observations. The similar extent and shape of 
the near-UV, [C 11] and dust emission suggests that the [C 11] emission 
predominantly traces gas that is co-spatial with the stars and the dust. 

To estimate the molecular content of DLAO817g, we observed the 
redshifted CO(2-1) transition with the JVLA. The CO rotational lines 
provide the best tracer of the molecular gas, as CO is the second-most 
abundant molecule (after molecular hydrogen, which is difficult to 
detect directly) inthe interstellar medium of galaxies. The JVLA obser- 
vations yield a detection of the CO(2-1) line at the position of DLAO817g 
(Fig. 4a), which results in an estimate of the molecular mass of (8.8 + 2.6) 
x10 x (0.81/11) x (a@'¢o/3.0)M. (Methods). This molecular mass estimate 
is comparable with our estimate for the dynamical mass of DLAO817g, 
with the caveat that the unresolved JVLA observations can only probe 
the total molecular mass within the beam of the JVLA observations 
(-15 kpc). However, under the assumption that most of the molecular 
gas is constrained within the region of the galaxy that contains stars, 
dust and [C11] emission”, this implies that a substantial fraction of the 
galaxy’s mass must reside in a cold, dense gas phase. 

DLAO817g was identified owing to an enriched neutral hydrogen 
(H1) absorber ata projected distance of 6.2” (42 kpc) from the galaxy”, 
with an HI column density of 2 x 107 cm”. In the local Universe, such 
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Fig. 4 | HST imaging of DLA0817g with CO, [C 11] and dust continuum 
contours. The F160W filter on HST’s Wide Field Camera 3 was used to probe the 
rest-frame near-UV emission of the galaxy. a, The field surrounding DLAO817g. 
The bright source in the bottom right corner is the quasar whose sightline 
contains the z= 4.26 absorber. Overlaid on this figure in contours is the CO(2-1) 
emission obtained with the VLA. Contours start at 30, where o= 36 py per beam 
is the standard deviation of the noise in the observation, and increase in powers 


high Hi column densities are found only within the disks of galaxies”. 
Itis, however, unlikely that the absorption arises from an extension of 
the galaxy disk that we have imaged in [C 11], asthe implied disk radius 
of 242 kpcis far larger than values predicted by numerical simulations®. 
The absorbing gas is more likely to arise in a gas-rich clump inside an 
extended H I reservoir that has been previously enriched by DLAO817g 
and is co-rotating with the disk”. This further disfavours ‘hot-mode’ 
accretion as the primary mass accretion scenario, as such high column 
densities of cold neutral gas are not expected so far away from the 
central galaxy in this scenario. 

The properties of DLAO817g and its associated absorber are typi- 
cal for the full sample of metal-enriched, absorption-selected galax- 
ies at these redshifts". Together with the selection method, through 
absorption, this suggests that such systems are common among normal 
star-forming galaxies at these redshifts. These observations therefore 
disfavour ‘hot-mode’ accretion as the primary mass accretion method 
for these galaxies and support the existence of cold, rotationally sup- 
ported disk galaxies when the Universe was about 10% of its current age. 
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Methods 


Cosmology 

Throughout this paper we use a flat A Cold Dark Matter cosmology, 
defined by the parameters Q, = 0.7, Q,,= 0.3 and H,=70 kms*Mpc". 
Adopting this concordance cosmology aids comparisons with previous 
results in the literature. 


ALMA observations and data reduction 

ALMA observed the galaxy associated with the absorber towards QSO 
J081740.52+135134.5, DLAO817g, in two executions on 2018 January 6 
and 2018 January 21 (all dates are given in Universal Time) for a total 
on-source time of 100 min (programme ID 2017.1.01052.S, Principal 
Investigator (PI): Neeleman). One of the four 1.875-GHz ALMA receiver 
bands was centred at 361.312 GHz, the redshifted frequency of the [C11] 
158-ym ([C 11]) emission line, with 240 channels, that is, a resolution 
of 7.8125 MHz per channel. The remaining three 1.875-GHz bands were 
set up for continuum observations at neighbouring frequencies. The 
blazarJO854+2006 was used asa flux and bandpass calibrator, andthe 
blazar JO750+1231 as the phase calibrator. The nominal antenna con- 
figuration was C43-5, with amaximum baseline length of approximately 
2.5km. A total of 43 and 44 antennas were used for the two executions, 
respectively. 

The raw data were calibrated using the ALMA calibration pipeline, 
whichis part of the Common Astronomy Software Application (CASA) 
package”®. The calibrated visibility data set was then re-examined 
within CASA, where minor additional flagging was performed. From 
the line-free channels, we generated two continuum images by using 
the task tclean, one using natural weighting, and the other using Briggs 
weighting with a robust parameter of 0.5. The resultant synthesized 
beams are 0.23” x 0.17” and 0.16” x 0.12” with root-mean-square (r.m.s.) 
sensitivities of 23 Jy per beam and 27 py per beam, respectively. To 
generate the [C 11] emission line cube, we subtracted the continuum 
emission using the task uwvsub and then subtracted any remaining resid- 
ual continuum emission with wucontsub. As with the continuum image, 
we made two different image cubes using tclean for the two different 
weighting schemes resulting in r.m.s. sensitivities of 0.35 mJy per beam 
per 25kms for natural weighting and 0.41 mJy per beam per 25kms7 
for Briggs weighting with a robust parameter of 0.5. In this paper, we 
opted to use only the natural weighting scheme, as the better sensitivity 
provided slightly better constraints than the higher resolution of the 
Briggs weighting scheme. However, none of the results presented here 
are affected by the choice of this weighting scheme. 


JVLA observations and data reduction 

Tosearch for redshifted CO(2-1) emission from DLAO817g, we observed 
the galaxy using the JVLA in four separate observing runs between 2017 
March 03 and 2017 April 10, for a total on-source integration time of 9h 
(programme 1D 17-279, PI: Neeleman). One of the twoJVLA intermediate 
frequency bandswas centred onthe redshifted CO(2-1) line at 43.828 GHz, 
with the three central sub-bands having a resolution of 250 kHz. The 
remaining sub-bands were set up at a coarser resolution of 1 MHz. The 
most compact configuration, D, was used, resulting in a synthesized beam 
of 2.1” 1.8”. We performed the calibration of the raw data using standard 
routines within CASA. The calibrated individual runs were combined using 
the task concatand thenacontinuum image was made from the line-free 
channels, using the task tclean. No continuum emission was detected 
within the primary beam of the observations, which covers both the gal- 
axy, DLAO817¢, atz=4.2603, and the quasar, SDSSJ081740.52+135134.5, at 
Z=4.398. Two emission line cubes were created of the redshifted CO(2-1) 
line from DLAO817g with ¢clean and natural weighting, one witha chan- 
nel width of 50 kms“, and the other with a width of 550 kms”, with 
r.m.s. sensitivities of 120 Wy per beam and 36 Wy per beam, respectively. 
The latter cube was used to measure the CO(2-1) line flux density, and 
create the contours in Fig. 4. 


HST observations, data reduction and analysis 

HST observations of DLAO817g (programme ID 15410, PI: Neeleman) 
were obtained on 2018 May 07 and consist of one orbit of four 653-s 
exposures with the Wide Field Camera 3, using the F160W filter. This 
filter covers the rest-frame near-UV stellar light from the galaxy. We cre- 
ated the image mosaic using AstroDrizzle and aligned the astrometry 
to the GAIA DR2astrometry” using TweakReg, resulting in an absolute 
astrometric uncertainty of approximately 0.006”. The effective spa- 
tial resolution of the HST observations is 0.31”, as determined froma 
Gaussian fit to the point spread function of the quasar. 

We detect rest-frame near-UV emission from DLAO817g at 7osignifi- 
cance within the isophotal area of the galaxy (22 pixels). To determine 
the photometry and basic shape of the stellar light from DLAO817g, 
we used Source Extractor (v.2.5.0°°). The galaxy is extended with an 
ellipticity of 0.6 and a position angle of 114° + 8°, fully consistent with 
the position angle determined from the kinematic analysis of the [C 11] 
line emission (see kinematic analysis section below). We measure the 
total flux using Source Extractor’s flux_auto, which provides the flux 
within an elliptical aperture with the Kron radius”. This yields a total 
AB magnitude of M,, = 25.1+ 0.2 and a Kron radius of 0.9”. 


Far-infrared continuum, [C 11] line and CO(2-1) line luminosities 
The rest-frame 160-pum continuum flux density of DLAO817g is detected 
and resolved by the ALMA observations witha flux density within a1.5” 
radius centred onthe galaxy of 1.28 + 0.15 mJy. The size of the emission 
is (0.414 0.05” x 0.24 + 0.03”), as determined from a Gaussian fit to the 
data. These measurements are consistent with the values obtained 
from the lower-resolution measurement”, indicating that no emission 
is resolved out by the higher-resolution ALMA observations. From this 
single far-infrared measurement, we can estimate the total far-infrared 
luminosity (L;,, defined as the integrated luminosity between 8 pm 
and 1,000 um), assuming that the emission has a modified blackbody 
spectrum, and with the caveat that neither the dust temperature (7,) 
nor the power law spectral index (8) for the dust emissivity is con- 
strained by this single measurement. Assuming fiducial values of 
T, = 35 K and B = 1.6, with possible ranges of 25 K <7, < 45 K, and 
1.2 < B < 2.0, gives a total far-infrared luminosity estimate of 
Lyp=1.2°53 x10", (L., luminosity of the Sun), consistent with previous 
estimates”. All observational measurements are listed in Extended 
Data Table 1. 

To estimate the total flux from the [C 11] emission, we measure the flux 
density within a radius of 1.5” centred on DLAO817¢ for each channel. 
The resultant spectrum is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. To estimate 
the velocity-integrated line flux density, we integrated the spectrum 
over the channels showing [C 11] emission (marked by the horizontal 
bar in Extended Data Fig. 1). The total velocity-integrated [C 11] flux 
density from DLAO817¢ is 5.8 + 0.4 Jy km s™ resulting in a [C 11] lumi- 
nosity of Lye. = (3.26 + 0.22) x 10°L.. This value is consistent with that 
obtained from the lower-resolution data™, indicating that the [C 11] 
emission is not resolved out in the higher-resolution observations. 
To estimate the extent of the emission we fit a Gaussian profile to the 
velocity-integrated map of the [C 11] emission, resulting in a size of 
(0.63 + 0.07” x 0.43 + 0.05”). 

Anemission line is detected in the JVLA data cube at 4.7osignificance, 
with a velocity-integrated flux density of 94 + 20 mJy kms. Both the 
spatial location and the velocity of this spectral feature are in excellent 
agreement with the position and velocity of the [C 11] emission line 
from DLAO817g, strengthening the identification of the feature as 
the CO(2-1) line from the galaxy. Taking into account that the obser- 
vations are taken against the cosmic microwave background (CMB) 
results ina correction factor of 1/(1— B,[ Temp ]/By[Texcl), where Temp iS 
the temperature of the CMB at the redshift of DLAO817g, T,,..is the 
excitation temperature of the CO(2-1) line, and B,[T] is the black body 
intensity at temperature 7 and the frequency of the CO(2-1) line. 
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As the excitation temperature is not known, we take a range of values 
between 25 K and 45K, resultingin a correction factor of 1.5+0.3andan 
intrinsic velocity-integrated CO(2-1) flux density of 0.14 +0.04Jykms7. 
Converting the velocity-integrated flux density into a line luminosity 
with standard equations” gives a line luminosity of L¢og_y = (2.4 £ 0.7) 
x10 Kkms' pc? or Leoy-y = (9.6 + 2.8) x 10°L.. 


Estimates of star-formation rates 

We can convert both the far-infrared dust continuum measurement 
and [C 11] luminosity into an SFR estimate. Dust continuum emission 
is expected to bea good tracer of the SFR as the far-infrared emission 
arises from dust that has been heated by stellar UV photons. To estimate 
the SFR from the far-infrared continuum measurement, we use the 
observationally determined calibration between SFR and 160-~m con- 
tinuum”, with the caveat that a fraction of the emission might arise 
froma population of older stars not associated with the current SFR™. 
However, this fraction is small for galaxies with comparable dust con- 
tinuum*®. The measured star formation rate from the 160-1m contin- 
uum is SFR,¢oum= (118 + 14)M. yr“. This value is in rough agreement with 
the SFR as determined from converting the total infrared luminosity 
(TIR) into an SFR by using the scaling relationship given for local galax- 
ies®>: SFRyg=177' 344M, yr“. Finally, observations at both low and high 
redshifts have shown a relationship between SFR and [C 11] luminos- 
ity*°’”. Using this relationship gives an SFR of SFRic4,= (420 +260)M. yr". 
This is higher than the previous estimates, but in agreement with pub- 
lished results that show that DLAO817¢ sits slightly above this locally 
derived relationship”. 

Using the rest-frame far-UV flux measurement, we can also provide an 
estimate of the SFR that is not obscured by dust. By applying the scaling 
relationship for local galaxies and assuming a KroupaIMF*, the 1.6-m 
measurement of DLA0817g corresponds to SFRy6um= (16 +3)Moyr |. The 
large discrepancy between the dust-obscured SFR estimate and the 
far-UV SFR estimate indicates that DLA0817¢ has a significant amount 
of dust, which obscures the UV radiation. 


Estimates of molecular gas mass 

Several estimators have been used in the literature to estimate the 
molecular gas mass of high-redshift galaxies. The CO(2-1) luminos- 
ity can be converted into a molecular gas mass estimate by assum- 
ing two quantities: the luminosity ratio between the CO(2-1) and 
CO(1-0) emission lines, r,,, and the conversion factor between the 
CO(1-0) luminosity and the molecular gas mass, Qo. If the CO emis- 
sion lines were thermalized, then r,, would be equal to 1. However, 
this is unlikely to be the case, because star-forming galaxies at lower 
redshifts are slightly sub-thermally populated®®. We therefore assume 
r,, = 0.81, as determined from these galaxies. The other parameter, 
Qo, is less well-determined and can vary between values of about 
1M, (K km s7™ pc’)" for quasars and starburst galaxies, and about 
(3.0-4.3)M, (K km s7 pc?) 7 for the Milky Way and other disk galaxies, 
to>10M.(Kkms“pc’) "for low-metallicity galaxies”. As DLAO817¢ has 
physical properties similar to those of regular star-forming galaxies, 
and not the extreme conditions present in rapidly star-forming quasars 
and starburst galaxies nor the low SFR and metallicity of dwarf 
galaxies, we assume a conservative Qo of 3.0M. (K kms pc’) ‘as was 
measured for colour-selected galaxies at high redshift*®. The result- 
ant molecular mass estimate is Moico = (8.8 + 2.6) x 10”° x (0.81/r,,;) 
X (Aco/3.0)M.. 

The molecular gas mass of a galaxy may also be estimated via two 
other, more indirect, methods, using conversion factors from the 
far-infrared continuum luminosity” or the [C 11] line luminosity” to 
the molecular gas mass. The mass estimates from these two methods 
are Mmot pir = (5-7 £ 0.7) X 10° x (6.7  107/Agsoum)Mo and Mmoitcny = (9.8 + 
0.6) x10" x (aicx)/30)M., respectively. The results from both methods 
are in agreement with the estimate of molecular gas mass based onthe 
CO(2-1) emission line. 


For all molecular mass estimates, we only report the observational 
uncertainties. The uncertainties due to the conversion factors are 
considered in the measurement by reporting the molecular mass as 
a function of the conversion factor. For both the molecular gas mass 
estimates based on the far-infrared continuum and that based on the 
[C11] line luminosity, these uncertainties have not been studied in detail 
as a function of galaxy properties, but are presumed to be larger than 
the observational uncertainties; for example, for the [C 11] conversion 
factor, dc, the scatter is at least a factor of 2 (ref. *”), while a similar 
scatter of ~50% is observed in the far-infrared continuum conversion 
factor, Agsoum (ref. 41) The conversion factor from the CO(2-1) emission 
line to molecular mass is a function of the galaxy’s star formation and 
metallicity”, and is better calibrated than the other measurements. 
We therefore report the estimate of molecular gas mass based on the 
CO(2-1) emission line. 


Kinematic analysis of the [C 11] emission line 

To model the dynamics of the [C 11] emission line, we have fitted the 
observed data cube using acustom Python programme that generates 
a model cube from a user-defined emission model. The programme 
convolves the model cube with the observed beam and then minimizes 
the residuals between the convolved model and the observed data 
cube using a Markov chain Monte Carlo approach*® ®. This programme 
also yields estimates of the uncertainty on each of the parameters of 
the model. 

For DLAO817g, we assume an emission model in which the [C It] emis- 
sionarises froma thin disk in which the emission exponentially declines: 
I(R) = Ine"*!*4, The velocity curve of the [C 11] emission is assumed either 
to be constant as a function of radius, v(R) = v,,,, or to increase with 
radius via an arctangent profile, v(R) = (2u,,,/T) arctan(R/R,). In both 
models, we assume a constant velocity dispersion across the disk, 
o(R) =o,. Together with the three spatial coordinates (Xo, Yo, Zp), and 
the inclination (i) and position angle (a), these nine or ten parameters 
uniquely determine the [C 11] line emission in the model cube. 

The results of the Markov chain Monte Carlo analysis are given in 
Extended Data Table 2. No significant differences are found between the 
two different models, and therefore we opt for the model with the few- 
est free parameters, the constant rotational velocity model. The top-left 
and top-middle panels of Fig. 2 show the velocity-integrated [C 11] flux 
density of DLAO817¢ for the observed data and the model with constant 
rotational velocity. The top-right panel shows the residual between 
the model and the data, which lacks any features of >3osignificance. The 
bottom panels show the velocity field of the model and observations. 
For completeness, we show the channel maps of DLAO817g and of the 
best-fit model (Extended Data Figs. 2 and 3) and the position-velocity 
diagrams along the major and minor axes (Extended Data Fig. 4). Little 
excess emission (with >3o significance) is seen in the channel maps of 
the residual, suggesting that the simple exponential thin-disk, constant 
rotational velocity model is an accurate representation of the bulk of 
the [C 11] emission. 

In the above models, we assume the [C 11] emission arises from an 
infinitely thin disk. This is a simplified assumption, as disks at high 
redshifts are expected to be turbulent and thus thicker than local 
analogues“. The high velocity dispersion in DLAO817g, compared 
with measurements at z~ 2 from Ha emission’®”’ is a further indication 
that the gas disk is likely to be turbulent. To explore how the thin-disk 
approximation affects the kinematic analysis, we repeated the model- 
ling for models where the [C11] distribution is distributed in a thick disk 
with an exponential scale height whose scale radius is varied from 0.15 
to1.0 times the scale length in the radial direction. These models have 
systematically lower inclinations by an average of 7°, and thus higher 
rotational velocities by ~-50 kms‘. Furthermore, the velocity disper- 
sion estimates are lower by 10 kms”, as some of the dispersion arises 
from line-of-sight motion in the thick disk. Combining both results 
would increase v,,,/0, by 30%. As no information is available about the 


thickness of the disk, we take a conservative approach and report val- 
ues based on the thin-disk approximation, where the uncertainties 
include the spread due to the thickness of the disk. As a consistency 
check, we also fitted DLAO817¢ using the ‘tilted-ring’ fitting programme 
Barolo’, which yields a rotational velocity of 279 kms ‘anda velocity 
dispersion of 72 kms“, consistent with our values. 


Estimates of dynamical mass 

To estimate the dynamical mass, we assume that the gas is rotationally 
supported. With this assumption, the dynamical mass (Mgy,,) ofa system 
(in M.) within a radius R (in kpc) is given by: May,(R) = 2.32 x 10°0,.(R)R, 
where V,,,(R) is the circular velocity (inkms”) of the galaxy at the radius 
R (ref. ”). We note that in deriving this equation, the mass distribution 
isimplicitly assumed to be spherical. For an exponential thin-disk mass 
distribution, this underestimates the mass by up to 30%, depending on 
the radius at which the rotational velocity is measured”. 

Our kinematic analysis provides an estimate for the constant rota- 
tional velocity, v,o,= 272733 kms 1. We can compare this rotational 
velocity estimate to estimates of the rotational velocity from other 
estimators used in lower resolution data, such as the full-width at 
half-maximum (FWHM) of the integrated [C 11] emission line. By fitting 
a double Gaussian profile to the integrated [C 11] spectrum (Extended 
Data Fig. 1), we measure an FWHM, , of 400 +40 kms +. If we assume 
the emission arises from ordered rotation and can be described by a 
sharp double Gaussian profile, then v,.,= 0.5 x FWHM, ,,/sini (refs. ”™). 
With the inclination estimate ofi= Aor we get a rotational velocity 
of 300+50kms". This estimate is consistent with the rotational veloc- 
ity estimate derived from our kinematic modelling, but we note that 
estimating the rotational velocity from the integrated line spectrum 
requires both an accurate inclination and a resolved spectral line 
profile. 

To measure a dynamical mass for a galaxy, we must define a radius 
at which to measure this mass. Most observations of high-redshift 
galaxies barely resolve the emission, and the radius chosen is either 
the maximum extent of the emission” or the major semi-axis of the 
two-dimensional Gaussian fit to the [C 11] emission™. In our resolved 
observations, we will assume the extent of the galaxy to be three times 
the exponential scale length of the modelled emission. This extent 
(R = 4.2 kpc = 0.6”) corresponds to a region that emits 80% of the 
total [C 11] flux density of the galaxy. It is also similar to the maximum 
extent of the [C 11] line emission that yields a reliable rotational velocity 
measurement (Fig. 1). Within this region, we measure a dynamical 
mass of M4,, = (7.2 + 2.3) x 10'°M,, where the uncertainty includes, in 
quadrature, a 30% uncertainty from the assumption of a spherical 
mass distribution. 


Mean velocity field, velocity curves and light profiles 

To estimate the mean velocity field for DLAO817g (Fig. 1), we fit a 
Gaussian profile to the spectrum of each spatial position where the 
velocity-integrated flux is detected at >30. The mean of the Gaussian 
fit is the estimated mean velocity at that position. This method is more 
robust against flux outliers than the standard first moment map”. Using 
this velocity field and the de-projected distance of the pixel—deter- 
mined from the inclination, galaxy centre and position angle from 
the kinematic modelling—yields an estimate of the rotation velocity 
at each pixel. Here we assume that all of the velocity is constrained 
within the plane of the galaxy. The resultant median and lo spread in 
data points per radial bin are shown in Fig. 3 in red, and labelled as the 
mean velocity method. For the second method, we take the full data 
cube and de-project the cube into the plane of the galaxy, again assum- 
ing that all of the velocity is constrained within the plane of the galaxy. 
We then take the intensity of each 3D pixel and its associated rotational 
velocity as the probability that the rotational velocity has that value 
at that position. By averaging this over all the 3D pixels within a radial 
bin, we get a probability distribution function of the rotational velocity 


per radial bin. The rotational velocity per bin is taken to be the peak 
of aspline fit to the probability distribution function and is shown by 
the blue points in Fig. 3, labelled as the peak velocity method. In both 
cases, uncertainties are convolved with the uncertainties in both the 
inclination and position angle. The peak of a distribution is less affected 
by asymmetric profiles, such as those arising from beam-smearing, 
explaining why the peak velocity method yields better constraints 
closer to the centre of the galaxy. 

To provide a validity check for our measurement of the velocity 
dispersion, we create a velocity dispersion radial profile. This profile 
is generated from the measurements of the width (that is, standard 
deviation) of the fitted Gaussian profiles, and the de-projected distance 
at each pixel. The resultant median and lo spread in data points per 
radial bin are shown in Extended Data Fig. 5. The horizontal dashed line 
indicates the value for the velocity dispersion as determined from the 
kinematic modelling. This figure shows that away from the kinematic 
centre, where beam-smearing is less severe, the observed velocity 
dispersion is in agreement with the velocity dispersion determined 
from the kinematic modelling. 

The light profiles for the dust continuum, [C 11] and near-UV emission 
are shown in Extended Data Fig. 6. The dust and near-UV continuum 
emission light profiles are directly measured from the continuum maps 
of the ALMA and HST data, respectively. For the [C 11] emission, we 
create an integrated flux-density map over the channels highlighted 
in Extended Data Fig. 1 (see also Fig. 2). We do not attempt a CO(2-1) 
light profile, as the emission is not resolved. Before generating the light 
profiles, the [C 11] and dust continuum are convolved with a Gaussian 
kernel to account for the slightly worse resolution of the near-UV data. 
All of the light profiles are plotted against the de-projected radius, 
assuming the same inclination, position angle and kinematic centre. 
The points are radially binned, and the measurements include sys- 
tematic uncertainties from taking the same position and orientation 
between the different emission profiles. These measurements show 
that the dust continuum and the near-UV are consistent within the 
uncertainties with the [C 11] emission. 


Toomre-Q parameter 

The Toomre-Q parameter is a quantity that defines how stable asystem 
is against gravitational perturbations”. For a collisionless gas, 
this parameter is given by the equation: Q = 0,x/MGZ,,, (ref. "*), with 
Q<1corresponding to gas that is unstable. In this equation, x is the 
epicyclic frequency, which, for a constant-velocity thin disk, is given 
byx=./2u,,,/R, and Xaas is the gas surface density. If we assume that the 
[C11] emission line traces the gas surface density, then—together with 
the total molecular gas mass derived from the CO(2-1) line—we can 
estimate the gas surface density. The spatially resolved, beam-convolved 
Toomre-Q parameter distribution for DLAO817g is shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 7a. 

Although the [C 11] emission line is resolved, the limited resolution 
(that is, beam-smearing) affects the measurement of Q. To explore the 
effect of resolution on the measurement of Q, we can estimate an azi- 
muthally averaged Q directly from the surface density profile found 
inthe kinematic modelling, which takes into account the limited reso- 
lution of the observations. The resultant radial profile for Q is shown 
by the black line in Extended Data Fig. 7b. This resolution-independent 
measurement shows that at all radii beam-smearing causes Q to be 
systematically lower, because the emission is spread out over a larger 
region. To estimate anet Toomre-Q parameter for the whole galaxy, Q, 
we average the radial profile for Q over the extent of the emission 
(R=3R,) according to 
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Here, the last equality holds because the gas surface density profile, 
2gas(R) is a simple exponential and the integral can be solved analyti- 
cally. This yields Q = 0.96+ 0.30 for DLAO817g. 

We note that we calculate the Toomre-Q parameter for only the 
gas. The total Q parameter should also include contributions from 
other galaxy constituents, in particular the stars. However, the total Q 
parameter is the inverse of the sum of the inverses of the individual Q 
parameters. As such, given that the disk is already marginally unstable 
fromthe gas contributions alone, any additional component will only 
make the disk more unstable. Our estimate of the Q parameter can 
therefore be taken as an upper limit. Another important caveat is that 
these measurements are averages over the size of the beam, and varia- 
tions—especially in the surface density—on smaller scales could mean 
that certain regions within the disk are stable. On smaller scales, the 
gas surface density is also not likely to be traced very well by the [C 11] 
emission, especially in the higher-density regions, where either the 
[C 11] emission is self-absorbed” or most of the carbon is in the neutral 
state or locked up in CO (ref. 7°). However, these regions will be unstable, 
and the measured Q parameter can again be taken as an upper limit. 


Data availability 


The data reported in this paper are available though the ALMA 
archive:(http://almascience.eso.org/aq/) with project code 
2017.1.01052.S, the JVLA archive:(https://science.nrao.edu/facilities/ 
via/archive/index) with project code 17A-279, and the HST/Mikulski 
Archive for Space Telescopes: (https://archive.stsci.edu/hst/) with 
project code 15410. 


Code availability 


All of the code used to generate the kinematic modelling is available 
online at (https://github.com/mneeleman/qubefit). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Spectrum of the [C11] line from DLAO817g. The 
velocity is relative to the systemic velocity of the [C 11] line. The velocity range 
used to estimate the velocity-integrated [C 11] flux density and the integrated 
[C 11] contours is marked by the solid black bar. The 10 (standard deviation) 
uncertainty of the measurements is indicated by the dotted red lines, and has 
been estimated by bootstrapping flux density measurements at random 
positions within each channel chosen to be devoid of any line emission. A 
double Gaussian model fit to the data is shown in green. Both the peak flux 
density of 16.8 +1.3 mJy and the velocity-integrated [C 11] line flux density of 
5.8+0.4Jy kms ‘are consistent with values obtained from the lower-resolution 
data, indicating that no emission is resolved out by the higher-resolution 
observations. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Channel maps of the [C 11] emission line from using the imfit routine in CASA (Extended Data Table 1). The outer black 
DLAO817g. The plus symbol indicates the central positionofthe[C1!]emission contouris 30, where o=0.35 mJy per beam, with subsequent contours 
derived from the kinematic analysis. This agrees within the uncertainties with increasing in powers of /2. Velocities are relative to the kinematically derived 
the position derived from fitting a 2D-Gaussian profile to both the [C 1] redshift, z= 4.2603. The synthesized beam is shown in the bottom left 


velocity-integrated [C 11] emission and the far-infrared continuum emission, corner of the bottom left panel. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Channel maps of the residuals, after subtracting the the channel maps with >30 emission in two or more consecutive channels: 


model from the data, of the [C11] emission from DLAO817g. The colour 2.8 kpc south of the centre at 88kms‘and113 kms“, and3 kpc east of the 
scaling, contour levels and annotations are the same as Extended Data Fig. 2. centre at 113 kms7,138kms “and 163 kms“. This emission arises from clumps 
Little excess emission (at >30 significance) is seen in the individual 25kms* that are not rotating with the bulk of the gas, possibly arising in outflows or 
channels, indicating that the exponential thin disk model isa good satellite galaxies. 


approximation for the bulk of the [C 11] emission. Only two features are seen in 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Position-velocity diagram for DLAO817g. a, The p-v rotating disk model with constant velocity. The outer contour is 20 where 


diagram along the major axis of DLAO817g. b, The p-v diagram along the minor o=0.35 mJy per beam, and the contours increase in powers of /2. Distances are 
axis. The contours in both panels are the p—v diagrams derived fromthe given with respect to the kinematic centre of the emission (Fig. 1). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Velocity dispersion profile for DLAO817g. The 
observed velocity dispersion profile is measured from the standard deviation 
of a Gaussian fit to each pixel, and is shown by the data points where the data 
have been binned into bins equal to the size of the horizontal error bars. The 
vertical error bars reflect the 16 to 84 percentile spread in measurements per 
bin. The radius has been de-projected for the inclination of DLAO817g. The 
dashed line is the value derived from the kinematic modelling. The solid 
coloured region is the 16 to 84 percentile spread in the constant velocity 
dispersion model, showing that the increase in velocity dispersion at the 
galactic centre is due to beam-smearing. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Light profile for dust continuum, [C11] line and UV 
emission. The light profiles are scaled by the emission at the kinematic centre. 
Distances from the kinematic centre are de-projected, taking into account the 
inclination of the disk. Both the dust continuum and the [C II] emission are 
convolved with a Gaussian kernel to the slightly worse resolution of the UV 
observations. This increases the width of the surface density profile by about 
10%. Vertical error bars give the 16 to 84 percentile range in the measurements 
within the bins defined by the horizontal error bars. The [C11] surface density 
profile, the dust continuum profile and the UV surface density profile—within 
the uncertainties—are consistent with each other. This can also be seen by the 
effective radii (marked by solid vertical lines), whose louncertainties (marked 
by the vertical coloured regions) overlap at a value of approximately 3 kpc. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| The Toomre-Q parameter for DLAO817g. a, The spatial 
distribution of the Toomre-Q parameter, assuming that the gas density is 
traced by the [C 11] emission. This spatial distribution is still convolved with the 
ALMAsynthesized beam. Over the entire disk, Qis roughly constant and below 
1, indicating that the disk is unstable against axisymmetric perturbations. The 
white cross shows the kinematic centre of the emission, and the inset shows the 
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ALMA beam for the [C 11] emission. b, The radial profile of the Toomre-Q 
parameter. The solid dark line shows Q, assuming that the gas density falls off 
exponentially, at the same rate as the [C 11] emission. The coloured squares are 
the observed data, as ina, corrected for the projected radius. This panel shows 
that the observed data underestimate Qat large radii owing to beam smearing, 
which increases the emission, and thus the gas surface density. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Physical properties of DLAO817g 


[Cur] right ascension, R. A.jouy ( 

[C 11] declination, Decl.(¢ 1 ( 
[C1] flux density size, Ajo yy ("x") 
[C11] position angle, P. A.jory ( 
[Cu] redshift, zjo17 

Peak [Cul] flux, Siorj,peak 
[C1] line width, FWHM ion) 
Integrated [C11] flux, f Sic iydv 
[C1] luminosity, Liou 


08:17:40.8676(18) 
413:51:38.219(19) 


(0.63 + 0.07 x 0.43 + 0.05) 


109 + 13 
4.2603 + 0.004 
16.8+1.3 

400 + 40 

(5.8 + 0.4) 


(3.26 + 0.22) x 109 


Continuum right ascension, R.A.cont 
Continuum declination, Decl. cont 


Continuum position angle, P.A.cont 
Continuum flux, Scont 
Total infrared luminosity, L-prR 


08:17:40.8655(12) 
+13:51:38.223(10) 


(0.41 + 0.05 x 0.24 + 0.03) 


98 + 11 
1.28 + 0.15 
15273 10" 


1.6 um right ascension, R.A.1.6um 
1.6 um declination, Decl.1 64m 
1.6 um size, Aj Gum 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Continuum size, Acont ("x") 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
1.6 um position angle, P.A.1.64m ( 


08:17:40.852(12) 
+13:51:38.19(9) 


(1.2 +0.5 x 0.264 
114 +8 


t 0.14) 


1.6 um AB magnitude, Map 25.1 + 0.2 
CO(2-1) right ascension, R.A.co (J2000) 08:17:40.53 
CO(2-1) declination, Decl.co (J2000) +13:51:34.6 
CO(2-1) redshift, zco 4.2589 + 0.0010 
Integrated CO(2—1) flux, f Scodv = (Jy km s~') 0.14 + 0.04 
CO(2—1) luminosity, Loo (Lo) (9.6 + 2.8) x 10° 
CO(2—1) luminosity, Log (K kna-e* pet). (24 + G7) x 10” 
Dust-obscured SFR, SFRi¢oum (Mo yr~*) 118 + 14 
Unobscured SFR, SFRnuv (Mo yr~*) 16 3 

Molecular gas mass, Mmo1 (Mo) (8.8 + 2.6) x 10/° 
Exponential Scale length, Rq (kpc) Leon yce 
Dynamical mass within 3Rq, Mayn (Mo) (7.2 = 2.3) x 10" 
Average Toomre-@ parameter, Q 0.96 + 0.30 

Vrot / Fv SA 


Physical positions and sizes are estimated from 2D Gaussian fits to the velocity-integrated [C 1!] flux density and the far-infrared continuum emission, after deconvolving the ALMA synthesized 
beam. The redshift of the [C 11] emission and the full-width at half-maximum, FWHM{¢,;, are derived from a double Gaussian fit to the integrated spectrum (Extended Data Fig. 1). The quantities 
derived from the CO emission have been corrected for the effects of the cosmic microwave background. 


Extended Data Table 2 | Results from the kinematic analysis of DLAO817g 


TDconstantV 


TDarctanV 


R.A. (J2000) 
Decl. (J2000) 

z 

a (°) 

i eC 

Io (mJy kpc~?) 
Ra (kpc) 

Vrot (km s~+) 

Ov (km s~+) 
Ry __(kpc) 


08:17:40.8667(4) 
+13:51:38.230(5) 
4.26033(6) 
105.2572 

AQrs 

3.420 22 

1.397 0,05 

272713 

8011 


08:17:40.8666(4) 
413:51:38.228(5) 
4.26033(8) 


Two models are given, both assuming that the [C 11] emission arises from a thin disk, but one assuming a constant velocity profile (TDconstantV) and the other an arctangent velocity profile 
(TDarctanV). The central position of the kinematic centre together with the position angle of the major axis, a, and the inclination, i, determine the position and orientation of the disk. The inten- 
sity of the disk is determined by the central intensity, |,, and the exponential scale radius, Ry. Finally, the kinematic information of the gas is contained within the maximum rotation velocity, V,o., 
and the dispersion of the gas 0,. The arctangent velocity profile requires an additional scale radius, R,. The number in parenthesis for the right ascension (R.A.), declination (Decl.) and redshift 
(z) represents the 1 standard deviation uncertainty in the last digit. For the remaining parameters, the uncertainties are asymmetric, and hence the uncertainties listed are the 16 to 84 percentile 


ranges of the probability distribution function of each parameter. 
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Conventional information processors convert information between different physical 
carriers for processing, storage and transmission. It seems plausible that quantum 
information will also be held by different physical carriers in applications such as tests 


of fundamental physics, quantum enhanced sensors and quantum information 
processing. Quantum controlled molecules, in particular, could transduce quantum 
information across a wide range of quantum bit (qubit) frequencies—from a few 
kilohertz for transitions within the same rotational manifold’, a few gigahertz for 
hyperfine transitions, a few terahertz for rotational transitions, to hundreds of 
terahertz for fundamental and overtone vibrational and electronic transitions— 
possibly all within the same molecule. Here we demonstrate entanglement between 
the rotational states of a*°CaH* molecular ion and the internal states of a*°Ca* atomic 
ion”. We extend methods used in quantum logic spectroscopy” for pure-state 
initialization, laser manipulation and state readout of the molecular ion. The quantum 
coherence of the Coulomb coupled motion between the atomic and molecular ions 
enables subsequent entangling manipulations. The qubit addressed in the molecule 
has a frequency of either 13.4 kilohertz' or 855 gigahertz’, highlighting the versatility 
of molecular qubits. Our work demonstrates how molecules can transduce quantum 
information between qubits with different frequencies to enable hybrid quantum 
systems. We anticipate that our method of quantum control and measurement of 
molecules will find applications in quantum information science, quantum sensors, 
fundamental and applied physics, and controlled quantum chemistry. 


Quantum state control of atoms has enabled high-fidelity entangling 
gates for large-scale quantum computation‘ ©, quantum simulations”® 
and multipartite entanglement generation’ ”. By adding vibrational 
and rotational degrees of freedom, as well as coupling of multiple angu- 
lar momenta to the internal state structure, molecules offer unique 
opportunities in quantum information processing”, precision measure- 
ments” and tests of fundamental physics". Following ideas inspired 
by laser cooling, trapping and quantum state control of atoms, quantum 
control of molecules has made substantial progress. Cold atoms have 
been associated to produce cold molecular ensembles and single mol- 
ecules!”°, Sub-Doppler laser cooling of the translational motion” and 
initialization of rotational and vibrational states of molecules ™ have 
been demonstrated, and dipolar and chemical interactions between 
molecules” ”’, as well as resonant atom-molecule cold collisions”’, have 
been explored. For trapped molecular ions, precision spectroscopy of 
rotational and vibrational energy levels has been demonstrated”’*’ and 
quantum logic spectroscopy (QLS)" has been introduced as analterna- 
tive to techniques pioneered on neutral atoms for state detection”, 
preparation and manipulation of molecular ions’. 

To fully realize the potential applications of molecules in quantum 
science, demonstration of entanglement involving an individually 


controlled molecule is anecessary and critical step. Recent proposals 
suggest using neutral molecules and molecular ions to form qubits®***, 
and explore their electric dipole moments for long-range interactions. 
Molecules can also facilitate the construction of a hybrid quantum sys- 
tem. For example, molecules with permanent electric dipole moments 
can serve as antennas for coupling to quantum systems of disparate 
nature at very different frequencies, including mechanical cantilevers” 
and microwave photons in a superconducting cavity”. For coupled 
atomic-molecular ion systems’*’, an atomic ion can also function asa 
means to prepare entangled states of several co-trapped molecular ions 
that can be used for quantum enhanced metrology and sensing over the 
wide frequency range covered by molecules. If control based on QLS can 
be extended to vibrational transitions and their overtones, a molecular 
ion can serve as a bridge to connect atomic ion qubits to many other 
systems, for example, electromagnetic radiation with frequency up 
to several hundred terahertz, which includes low-transmission-loss 
photonic (flying) qubits in the 1.5 pm-1.6 pm telecom wavelength range. 

Here we leverage QLS to entangle different rotational levels of 
a molecular ion with an atomic ion, extending previous work’? on 
molecular-state preparation, detection and single-qubit control. 
We trap a single molecular ion alongside a well controlled atomic ion. 
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Fig. 1| Schematic of the experiment. Acousto-optic modulators (AOMs) are 
used to control the intensities, frequencies and relative phases of the light 
fields applied on theions. Transitions between the|S) and|D) states of the *°Ca* 
ionare driven by alaser at 729 nm (red solid line). Other laser beams, displayed 
onthe right with dashed arrows, are used for cooling, manipulation and state 
detection of the *°Ca* ion (see Methods). The molecule is manipulated by driving 
two-photon stimulated Raman transitions with two beams generated froma 
continuous-wave 1,051-nm fibre laser (green lines) and two beams generated by 
an optical-frequency-comb laser centred at ~850 nm (orange lines). The pairs of 
beams are offset in frequency by two AOMs and polarized circularly (o ) and 
linearly (11). The o beams are along the direction of the magnetic field (B), which 
is ~45° from the line connecting the equilibrium locations of the ions. The 
variable delay is adjusted to ensure that the ~40-fs pulses of the two beams from 
the frequency comb overlap temporally on the molecule. The direction of the 
motional mode Mis along the line connecting the ion equilibrium positions. 


The atom is used to laser-cool the coupled translational harmonic 
motion of the two ions, prepare a pure quantum state of the molecule’ 
and serve as a high-fidelity qubit? in our entanglement demonstra- 
tion. We then apply tailored laser pulse sequences to generate entan- 
gled states of the rotation of the molecular ion and the long-lived 
411.0-THz (729 nm) electronic qubit of the atomic ion. We achieve 
an entangled-state fidelity of 0.87(3) for a molecular qubit within a 
rotational manifold with a frequency of ~13.4 kHz, and a fidelity of 
0.76(3) for a qubit in different rotational manifolds with a much higher 
frequency of approximately 855 GHz (all uncertainties reported here 
are one standard deviation). In both cases, we obtain fidelities much 
greater than the threshold for genuine two-partite entanglement of 
1/2 (ref. °°). Our demonstration provides evidence that atoms can be 
entangled with various molecular rotational states, with their frequency 
differences spanning more than seven orders of magnitude. 

In our experiments, a *°Ca* atomic ion is co-trapped with a *°CaH* 
molecular ionina linear Paul trap! (see Fig. 1). Astatic external magnetic 
field B with magnitude ~0.36 mT provides a quantization axis. 
The Coulomb repulsion between the ions results in two normal modes 
of coupled harmonic motion along each of three orthogonal directions, 
with the two ions moving in phase or out of phase. These modes of 
coupled motion are cooled by applying lasers that are all near-resonant 
with transitions in the *°Ca* ion*° (see Methods). To transfer and manip- 
ulate quantum states of the co-trapped molecular ion by QLS”, we 
utilize the out-of-phase mode M at ~5.16 MHz along the direction 
connecting the equilibrium positions of the ions. The quantized state 
with 2 phonons (motional quanta) of this mode is denoted as|n)y. 
For ground-state cooling of the coupled motional modes and 
preparation of entangled states, in the *°Ca* atom we use the ground 
electronic state |S) = |Sj/.,m;=~- 1/2) and a metastable excited state 
|D) = |Ds/, m; = — 5/2) with a lifetime of approximately 1s (see Fig. 2a), 
where m, is the quantum number of the component of the electronic 
angular momentum along B. These atomic qubit states are coupled by 
driving an electric quadrupole transition with a laser near 729 nm 
(see Fig. 1) and can be distinguished by state-dependent fluorescence 
detection (see Methods). 
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The molecule is in its X electronic and vibrational ground state at 
room temperature. The rotational eigenstates inthe presence of Bare 
denoted as|J, m, €), where the non-negative integer/ is the rotational 
angular momentum quantum number; m= m,+ m,is the sum of the 
components of the rotational angular momentum (-/< m,</J) and the 
proton spin (m,= +1/2) along B; and €= {+, —} distinguishes the two 
eigenstates with the same m that are split in energy owing to the inter- 
action between the rotational angular momentum and the nuclear 
spin, except for the stretch states with m=+(/+ 1/2), where indicates 
the sign of m (ref.'). States within a rotational manifold with the same 

J are manipulated by driving stimulated Raman transitions with light 
fields froma fibre laser at 1,051 nm (ref. '), as schematically shown in 
Fig. 1. In particular, we can tune the frequency difference between these 
light fields to address and initialize a low-frequency molecular qubit 
composed of two states within the/= 2 manifold, |2, -3/2, —) = |-3/2) 
and |2,-5/2,-)=|-5/2), with transition frequency ~13.4 kHz 
(see Fig. 2b). 

We start the entanglement sequence by preparing the *°CaH* ion 
in the |-3/2) state in a probabilistic but heralded fashion’? (also 
see Methods). Subsequently, we apply ground-state cooling and 
optical pumping on the *°Ca‘ ion, ideally leaving the system in the state 


|W) = |S)1-3/2)10) 4 (1) 


The target entangled state of the low-frequency molecular qubit 
with the atom has the form 


1 
W=s5 


This state consists of a superposition in which the lower energy state 
ofthe atom and the higher energy state of the molecule are paired and 
vice versa. The entangled state |,) therefore has odd parity. Starting 
with |Y%), we drive a 1/2 pulse on the molecular Raman sideband 
transition |-3/2)|0)\4 @ |-5/2)|1) (see Methods) to ideally prepare 


(IS)|-3/2) + |D)|-5/2)) (2) 


ylSHI-3/2)10>y +|-5/2)ID)y9) 


The intermediate state |Y) is an entangled state between the 
molecular qubit and the mode of motion M. We transfer this entangle- 
ment from the motion to the *°Ca* atom by driving a tt pulse on its 
|S)11)q © |D)|0)y sideband transition. This pulse of the 729-nm laser 
does not affect the |S)|—3/2)|0), component of |), whereas the 
|S)|-5/2)|1)y, component ends in the state |D)|—5/2)|0),,. In this way, 
the final motional state |0),, is acommon factor of both components 
of the superposition that multiplies the desired entangled state |p) 
ofthe atom andthe molecule. We start the pulse sequence on the mol- 
ecule, which has zero electron spin and therefore a weak dependence 
of its energy levels on the external magnetic field, to reduce effects of 
the relatively short (-1 ms) coherence time of the *°Ca* qubit, which is 
limited by electron-spin couplings to magnetic-field fluctuations in 
our setup. 

We characterize the entangled state with measurements of the 
state populations P, (the probability of finding the atom and 
the molecule in the state |7)) within the four-state subspace 
{IS)|-5/2), |D)|-3/2), |S)|-3/2), |D)|-5/2)} of the atom and the mole- 
cule, and by characterizing the coherence between the states*". We 
determine P,by applying state-dependent fluorescence detection on 
the atomic states, and subsequently detecting the molecular states by 
transferring them to the atom via the motional mode M with quantum 
logic, all in the same experiment trial (see Methods). Repeating the 
sequence of entanglement generation, followed by atomic- and 
molecular-state detection, accumulates statistics for P,. The coherence 
of the entangled state can be characterized by applying an additional 
‘analysis’ 1/2 pulse to the atomic qubit and a 11/2 pulse to the molecular 
qubit after the state is created, with a variable phase of @, and —-@,, 


|W) = (3) 


a b [-5/2)|1)y4 
© 8 Yor blue sideband 
1-3/2)10)yy = 12)10)y 
[D)10) ‘ J=2 
729-nm 1,051-nm carrier 
red sideband 13.4 kHz 
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Fig. 2| Energy levels and selected laser-driven transitions. a, b, Energy levels 
and transitions are shown for the *°Ca* atomic ion (a) and the *°CaH* molecular 
ion (b). Here ‘carrier’ denotes transitions between ion states that do not change 
the state |n),, of the out-of-phase motional mode M, whereas ‘sideband’ 


respectively, relative to the pulses used during state creation”. 
This leads to interference between the superposition parts of the 
entangled state, which is reflected in the populations P(@,) observed 
after the 11/2 pulses. In particular, the parity 


IN ,) = Ps,-5/2¢,) + Po,-3/2@,) — [Ps,-3/2(,) + Po,-s/2(@,)] (4) 


oscillates as Ccos(2@, + @p), where @, is an offset in phase and C > Ois 
the observed contrast. The fidelity between the entangled state 
produced in the experiment and|y,) is then* 


1 
Fi= 7 (Ps,-372 + Ph 52+ C) 


Figure 3a shows the observed parity signal (circles) plotted versus 
the analysis phase @,, with on average ~99 realizations of the entangled 
state at each phase (see Methods). The solid line is a cosine fit of 
Ccos(2@, + @,) to the observed parity fringe, with contrast C= 0.78(4). 
Along with the populations P, 3. =0.50(4) and Pp_;,) = 0.45(4) obtained 
directly from 202 experimental realizations for state lp) (without 
applying the analysis pulses), this yields a fidelity of F, = 0.87(3) >0.5 
indicating bipartite entanglement”. This is a lower bound for the 
actual fidelity of the prepared state because it also includes the infi- 
delity introduced by imperfect readout. Additional known reductions 
in entangled-state fidelity arise from imperfections in ground-state 
cooling, non-ideal initial molecular-state preparation into |-3/2), 
residual nonlinear coupling between different normal modes of 
motion, and off-resonant coupling to nearby transitions in the 
molecule. 

To demonstrate the versatility of molecules, we also entangle the 
atom with a high-frequency molecular qubit composed of 
|2) =|2, -3/2, - ) =|-3/2) (a state shared with the low-frequency qubit) 
and|O) = |0, — 1/2, —) with atransition frequency of ~855 GHz (see Fig. 2b 
and Methods). The target atom-molecule entangled state in this case 
has the form 

p,)= jy (DIR) + \s)10») 5) 

The lower energy states and the higher energy states of the two ions 
are paired, making |,) an even-parity state. We manipulate the 
high-frequency molecular qubit using stimulated Raman transitions 


Comb carrier 
855 GHz 


es || — () 


0)10) 4 


transitions add or subtract one motional quantum for this mode and change the 
ion state. As described in more detail in the text, |S) and|D) are electronic 

states of the atom, and |—5/2), |-3/2) = |2) and|O) denote rotational states of the 
molecule. 


induced by an optical-frequency comb, as described theoretically in 
refs. “+3 and demonstrated experimentally in ref. °. The two beams 
originate from the same source, with the frequency of each 
beam shifted by an acousto-optic modulator to match the frequency 
differences of pairs of comb teeth with the transition frequency of the 
molecule to collectively drive the corresponding Raman transition 
(see Fig. land Methods). After initial preparation of the system in the 
intermediate state |W), we map |—3/2)|0)y= |2)10) to |0)|0)y with a 
carrier mt pulse of the comb laser, followed by a carrier mt pulse from 
the 1,051-nm laser that maps |-5/2)|D\ to |2)[I)y. A subsequent 
|S)[Dy @ IDO) sideband tt pulse on the atom ideally prepares lp, 

To quantify the fidelity F, between |y,) and the experimentally 
realized entangled state with the high-frequency molecular qubit, 
population measurements are conducted in a similar way as for 
the entangled state involving the low-frequency molecular qubit. To 
find the contrast of the parity fringe, we need to apply a 1/2 pulse 
with the frequency comb to address the high-frequency molecular 
qubit (see Methods). By scanning the analysis phase @, for the t/2 
pulse of the comb and for the 729-nm 11/2 pulse applied to the atom 
in equal steps with the same sign, we obtain the signal shown in 
Fig. 3b with 


MA@,) = Ps o(@,) a Py (@,) = [Ps a(@,) + Fy o(,)] (6) 


The signs with which the phases of the analysis 1/2 pulses are scanned 
for the different entangled states arise from the opposite parity for the 
entangled components inthe states|p,) and lp,» (see equations (2) and 
(5)), which highlights the nature of mixed-species entanglement 
and the versatility in molecular qubit states. A fit to the parity signal 
(fitted contrast of 0.65(5), with on average ~79 realizations of |W, per 
phase angle @,) together with population measurements (P, )=0.47(2) 
and Pp, = 0.40(2), averaged over 491 realizations of |w,)) yields 
F,, = 0.76(3). We attribute the decrease in fidelity with respect to that 
of |p,) mainly to the finite coherence of the frequency comb and the 
larger number of imperfect operations in the pulse sequence used to 
produce lp,» 

Ways to improve the entanglement fidelity include better 
ground-state cooling and reducing the nonlinear cross-coupling 
between motional modes***. Qubit decoherence can cause devia- 
tion of the experimentally realized state from the target pure state 
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Fig. 3 | Parity measurements of the entangled states. a, Parity fringe 

(see equation (4)) deduced from the measured populations after applying 11/2 
pulses to the experimentally prepared entangled state |p,) of the atom and the 
low-frequency molecular qubit with frequency -13.4 kHz. The phase @, is 
scanned using equal and opposite steps on the atomic and the molecular ions, 
respectively. We observe a sinusoidal parity fringe contrast of C=0.78(4) from 
aleast-squares fit to the data, weighted by their statistical standard deviation 
of the mean. b, Parity fringe (see equation (6)) deduced from the populations 
measured after applying 1/2 pulses to the experimentally realized entangled 
state |p,) of the atom and the high-frequency molecular qubit with frequency 
~855 GHz. Here @, is scanned with equal steps on the two ions. We observea 
parity fringe contrast of C=0.65(5). The offsets of the initial phase @, in both 
graphs are caused by residual Stark shifts induced by the 729-nm beam and the 
1,051-nm beams (for a) and the comb beams (for b). Error bars denote one 
standard deviation from the mean. 


and decoherence of the entangled states. The main cause of dephas- 
ing of the entangled states in our experiments is the variation of the 
*°Ca* qubit frequency due to magnetic-field fluctuations. For the 
high-frequency molecular qubit, the few-millisecond coherence time of 
the frequency comb leads toa substantial loss in contrast of the parity 
curve and could be improved by several orders of magnitude with better 
control of the repetition rate**®. A cryogenic ion trap would suppress 
blackbody radiation and further increase the lifetime and coherence 
time of molecular rotational states. At the same time, the vacuum would 
be greatly improved, reducing the rate of collisions of the ions with 
background gas that can lead to perturbation of the states and toions 
trading places. Atomic qubit coherence can be improved by better 
stabilization of the magnetic field” and by choosing a qubit that is less 
sensitive to magnetic-field fluctuations**. With such improvements, 
higher fidelity would ensue and the coherence time of the entangled 
states could also be lengthened. 

In summary, we use elements of quantum logic spectroscopy and 
coherent manipulation of the resulting pure quantum states to create 
and characterize entanglement between long-lived electronic states 
of a*°Ca* atom and rotational states of a*°CaH* molecular ion, trapped 
together in the same potential well. We demonstrate entanglement 
between an atomic qubit of frequency 411.0 THz (729 nm) and molecu- 
lar rotational qubits, connected by transitions of frequencies at either 
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13.4 kHz or 855 GHz, establishing the suitability of molecules for quan- 
tum state transduction between qubits of very different frequencies. 
We observe fidelities of the entangled states of 0.87(3) and 0.76(3), 
respectively. Our experimental approach is suitable for a wide range 
of molecular ions, offering a broad selection of qubit frequencies and 
properties. In particular, stimulated Raman transitions can also be 
driven in symmetric diatomic molecules, which have no permanent 
electric dipole moment and could provide qubit coherence times longer 
thana few minutes. This work shows that entanglement involving the 
quantum states ofa molecule is feasible and offers versatility that may 
be useful for a range of applications. 
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Methods 


Atomic-state manipulation and detection 

We apply laser cooling to *°Ca* only, using lasers that are near-resonant 
with atomic transitions to sympathetically cool all motional modes 
of the two-ion crystal. We perform Doppler cooling of *°Ca* with laser 
light at 397 nm driving the transition between the S,,. and P,,. states, 
and use lasers at 866 nm and 854 nm to repump from the metastable 
D3, and D,,. states, respectively. See Fig. 1 for a schematic layout of 
the beam lines, with blue short-dashed arrows depicting the 397-nm 
beams and pink long-dashed arrows depicting the 854-nm and 866-nm 
beams. After Doppler cooling, which cools all motional modes, we 
prepare the axial modes (modes parallel to the direction connecting 
the equilibrium positions of the two ions) near their ground state by 
electromagnetically induced-transparency cooling” and sideband 
cooling. To drive sideband transitions on the out-of-phase axial mode 
M, we apply a 729-nm pulse with a duration of 45 ps, well within the 
qubit coherence time of the atom, during both cooling and creating 
entangled states. We also apply sideband cooling on the out-of-phase 
radial modes”, along two directions perpendicular to the axial mode 
and to each other. The out-of-phase radial modes must be cooled close 
to the ground state to minimize frequency shifts and motional deco- 
herence in the axial out-of-phase mode caused by nonlinear coupling 
between the radial and axial modes***. 

During fluorescence detection, we apply a near-resonant 397-nm 
laser to the *°Ca* atom driving the transitions between levels in the S,, 
and P,,. manifolds together with an 866-nm laser to repump from the 
D3, States. The photons scattered by the atom are directed to a photo- 
multiplier tube (PMT) inthe setup. On average, over an 85-p\s detection 
window, the PMT registers approximately 20 counts for the |S) state 
and <0.5 counts for the |D) state. 


Molecular-state preparation and detection, Raman transitions 
and parity measurement of |/,,) 

To prepare the molecule in |—3/2), we start with the |D) state for the 
atom, cool the motional mode M close to |0)y and excite it ideally to 
11) with a mt pulse on the atomic sideband implementing 
|D)|0) > 1S)11)y. We then apply a mt pulse on the molecular sideband 
that drives |—5/2)|])\y > |-3/2)10)\y, followed by att pulse on the atomic 
sideband |S)|1),, > |D)|O), which does not affect |S)|O)y. Subsequent 
atomic-state detection projects the molecular state to|-3/2) with high 
probability if the detection outcome is |S). This sequence can be 
repeated while alternating with a sequence preparing |—5/2), until the 
confidence level for the molecular state being |-3/2) is above a preset 
threshold. 

Detecting whether the molecule is in the |—3/2) state is achieved by 
preparing the atom and the motional mode M in |D)|0)y, applying att 
pulse onthe molecular sideband |-3/2)|0),, > |-5/2)|Dy, thena tt pulse 
on the atomic sideband |D)|1)y>|S)10)y (which leaves |D)|0O)\y 
unchanged), followed by an atomic-state detection. A detection out- 
come |S) indicates that the molecule is in the |-3/2) state. The detec- 
tion outcome |D) is attributed to the molecule being in another 
molecular qubit state. 

To drive Raman sideband transitions and implement |Y%) > |Y4), we 
apply a1,051-nm laser pulse with smooth 300-ps rising and falling edges 
and a plateau with duration of 162.5 ps to avoid sharp pulse edges with 
increased frequency components driving other molecular transitions 
off-resonantly. 

The spectrum of the optical-frequency comb has a full-width at 
half-maximum of approximately 20 nm around a centre wavelength 
of -850 nm and a repetition rate of f,, ~ 80 MHz. For stimulated Raman 
transitions driven with optical-frequency-comb beams, we split the 
comblaser output into two different beams and control their frequency 
and phase differences using AOMs (Fig. 1), with the same drive fre- 
quency f,oy but with opposite diffraction orders. The AOMs allow us 


to scan the frequency difference 2/,,,, of the beams over a range that 
exceeds the repetition rate. The comb is far off-resonance from any 
electronic transition in the molecule, but stimulated Raman transitions 
at frequency fpaman can be driven simultaneously by all pairs of comb 
teeth (one comb tooth from each beam for every pair) with matching 
frequency difference fpaman= |Nfrep — 2faoml, Where Nis an integer number 
with magnitude of order 10,000 (see below) and the sign depends on 
whether a photon is absorbed from the beam with o or 1 polarization’. 

In the parity analysis for |p, we need to apply a 11/2 pulse with the 
frequency comb, which has frequency components close to the 
Ds. © P3,. transition of *°Ca*. To avoid affecting the state of the atom 
with this pulse, we apply sideband tt pulses on the atom mapping 
|D)|0)4 > IS)11) to hide the atomic population in|S) before the comb 
pulse and |S)|1)y> |D)|0),, afterwards for the population measure- 
ments. 


Statistics for entangled-state analyses 

To determine the fidelity for the realization of |p,), we perform parity 
measurements with @, = = x {0, 1, 2, ..., 11} and number of trials {246, 
39, 115, 106, 92, 83, 114, 62, 64, 67, 150, 50}, respectively. To determine 
the fidelity of the experimentally prepared |p,), we perform parity 
measurements with Q,= : x {0,1,2, ..., 9}and number of trials {98, 37, 
132, 74,141, 63,52, 35, 84, 71}, respectively. The variation in the number 
of trials is the result of repeating the experimental sequence with the 
same parameters including @, after we confirm that the molecular state 
is heralded in the initial state of |-3/2). After each repetition, we check 
whether the molecule remains inthe desired manifold of {|-3/2), |-5/2)}, 
where we design the verification measurement so that a positive result 
brings the molecule back to the |—3/2) state. If the molecule has left 
the {|-3/2), |-5/2)} manifold, we randomly draw a new value of @, from 
the list for the next time the molecular state is heralded in |-3/2). 


Determination of the *°CaH’|2) = |2, — 3/2, -) © |0) =|0, - 1/2, -) 
transition frequency 

The transition frequency between the high-frequency qubit states 
|2,- 3/2, -) and|O, - 1/2, -) explored in this work is determined ina 
spectroscopy sequence in which the molecule is prepared in the state 
|2, - 3/2, -), followed by acomb Raman pulse that transfers the popula- 
tion to/0, - 1/2, -)when |Nftep - 2faoml is near resonance with the transi- 
tion (see also ref. *). The molecular population in |2, — 3/2, —) ischecked 
after the comb Raman pulse. Absence of population in the state is 
attributed to populating the |O, - 1/2, —) state, because we cannot 
directly detect this state as in ref. *. We trace out the transition line- 
shape-thatis, the transition probability as a function of f,oy—by repeat- 
ing the sequence to build up statistics while varying f,o,. To determine 
the absolute transition frequency, one needs to find the integer N. This 
is accomplished by measuring the change in frequency Af,o, that needs 
to be applied to f,o, to drive the same transition when... is changed 
by Afiep- Specifically, to maintain Nftep — 2from=N(frep + Mfrep) — 2(faom + 
Afsom), We arrive at N= Aion The integer N is determined in this 


way to be 10,825 for from . 165.0 MHz and f,, = 79.0 MHz, and 
Framan ~ 854.8 GHz. Combined with the experimentally determined 
rotational constant (~142.5 GHz)’, this confirms that the observed tran- 
sition is between the/=0 and/=2 rotational manifolds. 
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Human eyes possess exceptional image-sensing characteristics such as an extremely 
wide field of view, high resolution and sensitivity with low aberration’. Biomimetic 
eyes with such characteristics are highly desirable, especially in robotics and visual 
prostheses. However, the spherical shape and the retina of the biological eye pose an 
enormous fabrication challenge for biomimetic devices””. Here we present an 
electrochemical eye with a hemispherical retina made of a high-density array of 
nanowires mimicking the photoreceptors on a human retina. The device design has a 
high degree of structural similarity to a human eye with the potential to achieve high 
imaging resolution when individual nanowires are electrically addressed. 
Additionally, we demonstrate the image-sensing function of our biomimetic device by 
reconstructing the optical patterns projected onto the device. This work may lead to 


biomimetic photosensing devices that could find use in a wide spectrum of 
technological applications. 


Biological eyes are arguably the most important sensing organ for most 
of the animals on this planet. In fact, our brains acquire more than 80% 
of information about our surroundings via our eyes*. A human eye with 
aconcavely hemispherical retina and light-management components is 
particularly notable for its exceptional characteristics including a wide 
field of view (FOV) of 150°-160°, a high resolution of 1 arcmin per line 
pair at the fovea and excellent adaptivity to the optical environment. 
Particularly, the domed shape of the retina has the merit of reducing the 
complexity of optical systems by directly compensating the aberration 
from the curved focal plane’. Mimicking human eyes, artificial vision 
systems are just as essential in autonomous technologies suchas robot- 
ics. Particularly for humanoid robots, the vision system should resemble 
that ofa human in appearance to enable amicable human-robot inter- 
action, in addition to having superior device characteristics. In princi- 
ple, ahemispherical image sensor design mimicking that of the human 
retina can achieve this goal. However, commercial charge-coupled 
device (CCD) and complementary-metal-oxide-semiconductor (CMOS) 
image sensors are mainly using planar device structures shaped by 
mainstream planar microfabrication processes, making hemispherical 
device fabrication almost impossible. 

Here we demonstrate an artificial visual system using a spherical 
biomimetic electrochemical eye (EC-EYE) with a hemispherical ret- 
ina made of a high-density perovskite nanowire array grown using a 
vapour-phase approach. An ionic liquid electrolyte was used as a 
front-side common contact to the nanowires and liquid-metal wires 
were used as back contacts to the nanowire photosensors, mimicking 
human nerve fibres behind the retina. Device characterizations show 
that the EC-EYE has a high responsivity, a reasonable response speed, a 
low detection limit and a wide FOV. The EC-EYE also demonstrates the 
basic function of a human eye to acquire image patterns. In addition to 
its structural similarity with a human eye, the hemispherical artificial 


retina has a nanowire density much higher than that of photorecep- 
tors ina human retina and can thus potentially achieve higher image 
resolution, whichis bolstered by implementation of a single-nanowire 
ultrasmall photodetector. 

Figure 1 shows a comparison of the human (Fig. la—c) and EC-EYE 
imaging systems (Fig. 1d-f). The human visual system has two eye bulbs 
for optical sensing, millions of nerve fibres for data transmission and 
a brain for data processing. The human brain has enormous capabil- 
ity for parallel processing: neuroelectric signals from about a million 
nerve fibres can be processed simultaneously, enabling high-speed 
image processing and recognition®. The internal structure of ahuman 
eye (Fig. 1b) has a lens, a spherical cavity and a hemispherical retina, 
which is the core component required to convert optical images 
to neuroelectric signals. Its hemispherical shape simplifies optical 
design, resulting in an extraordinarily large FOV of about 155° witha 
wide visual perception of the surroundings!. There are about 100-120 
million photoreceptors and rod and cone cells, vertically assembled 
in the retina in a dense and quasi-hexangular manner (Fig. 1c), witha 
density of around 10 million per square centimetre and an average 
pitch of 3 um, leading toa high imaging resolution comparable to that 
of the state-of-the-art CCD/CMOS sensors’. However, the nerve fibre 
layer is at the front surface of the human retina, causing light loss and 
blind spot issues (Supplementary Fig. 1)’. Figure 1d, e illustrates the 
schematic of our biomimetic visual system, which consists of alens, a 
photosensor array ona hemispherical substrate and thin liquid-metal 
wires as electrical contacts. These components mimic the biological 
eye’s lens, retina and the nerve fibres behind the retina, respectively. Of 
these, the key componentis the artificial retina made of a high-density 
array of perovskite nanowires grown inside a hemispherical porous 
aluminium oxide membrane (PAM) via a vapour-phase deposition 
process®?°, 
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Vitreous humour 


Fig. 1| Overall comparison of the human visual system and the EC-EYE 
imaging system. a-c, Schematic of the human visual system (a), the human eye 
(b) and the retina (c). d-f, Schematic of our EC-EYE imaging system (d), the 


Amore detailed structure of the EC-EYE is in Fig. 2a, and the fabrica- 
tion process is in Methods and Supplementary Fig. 2. The nanowires 
serve as light-sensitive working electrodes. The tungsten (W) film on 
aluminium (Al) hemispherical shell works as the counter electrode. In 
between two electrodes, ionic liquid is used to fill in the cavity, serving 
as the electrolyte and mimicking the vitreous humour in the human 
eye. The flexible eutectic gallium indium liquid-metal wires in soft 
rubber tubes are used for signal transmission between the nanowires 
and external circuitry with a discontinuous indium layer between the 
liquid metal and the nanowires to improve contact (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). An individual photodetector can be addressed and measured 
by selecting the corresponding liquid-metal wire. This resembles the 
working principle of the human retina, in which groups of photorecep- 
tors are individually connected with nerve fibres”, enabling suppressed 
interference among pixels and high-speed parallel processing of the 
neuroelectric signals. We note that the liquid-metal wires are behind 
the sensing material, thus avoiding the light-loss and blind-spot prob- 
lems of the human retina. As a proof of concept, we fabricated a10 x10 
photodetector array witha pitch of 1.6 mm. The minimum size of each 
sensing pixel is limited by the diameter of the liquid-metal wire, which 
is difficult to reduce to a few micrometres”. To further reduce pixel 
size and enhance the spatial imaging resolution, another approach to 
fabricating the sensor pixel array with a pixel area of about 1 pm? per 
pixel using metal microneedles has been developed. 

Previously, there have been a few inspiring works reporting hemi- 
spherical image sensors using deformed, folded or individually assem- 
bled photodetectors’. The photodetectors in those works were 
mainly pre-fabricated on planar substrates, then transferred toa hemi- 
spherical supporting material or folded into a hemispherical shape. It 
is challenging to achieve small individual pixel size and high imaging 
resolution owing to the complexity of the fabrication process. Here 
light-sensing nanowires were grown ina hemispherical template, and 
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working mechanism of EC-EYE (e) and perovskite nanowires in the PAM 
template and their crystal structure (f). 


thus a structure akin to that of the human retina has been formed ina 
single step. We chose formamidinium lead iodide (FAPbI,) as the model 
material for nanowire growth here owing to its excellent optoelectronic 
properties and decent stability”’®. The nanowire growth and charac- 
terization details can be found in Methods and Supplementary Figs. 4 
and 5. In principle, other types of inorganic nanowires made of Si, Ge, 
GaAs and so oncanalso be grown using the well documented vapour- 
liquid-solid process” °. Figure 2b, c shows the side and top views of a 
completed EC-EYE. Figure 2d, e presents scanning electron microscopy 
(SEM) images of the hemispherical PAM and the nanowires located at 
the bottom of the nanochannels, respectively. The single-crystalline 
(Fig. 2f) nanowires havea pitch of 500 nm, corresponding toa density 
of 4.6 x 108. cm, which is much higher than that of the photoreceptors 
in human retina, indicating the potential to achieve a high imaging 
resolution if proper electrical contacts can be achieved”. 

Figure 3a shows the schematic ofa single pixel measurement. A col- 
limated light beam is focused on the pixels at the centre of the retina. 
Figure 3b plots the energy-band alignment for the entire device show- 
ing charge-carrier separation routes under light excitation. Figure 3c 
presents the current-voltage characteristics exhibiting the asymmetric 
photoresponse caused by asymmetric charge transportation at the 
two sides of the nanowires (Fig. 3b). Previous electrochemical charac- 
terizations have shown that the redox reactions of I'/I, pairs” occur 
at the nanowire/electrolyte and tungsten film/electrolyte interfaces 
and that ion transportation inside the electrolyte contributes to the 
photoresponse (Supplementary Fig. 6). The inset of Fig. 3c shows the 
transient response of the device to chopped light (see Supplementary 
Figs. 7 and 8 for more results). The relatively fast and highly repeatable 
response indicates that the device has excellent photocurrent stability 
and reproducibility. The response and recovery time are found to be 
32.0 ms and 40.8 ms, respectively. Further electrochemical analysis 
of the critical nanowire/electrolyte interface reveals that the device 
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Fig. 2| Detailed structure of our EC-EYE. a, Exploded view of EC-EYE. b,c, Side 
view (b) and top view (c) of acompleted EC-EYE. d, Low-resolution 
cross-sectional SEM image of the hemispherical PAM/nanowires. 

e, Cross-sectional SEM images of nanowires in PAM. f, High-resolution 
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transmission electron microscopy image of a single-crystalline perovskite 
nanowire. g, Photograph of the polydimethylsiloxane (PDMS) socket, which 
improves the alignment of the liquid-metal wires. 
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Fig. 3 | Photodetection performance characterization of individual pixels. 
a, Schematic setup of individual pixel measurement. b, Working mechanism of 
an individual pixel under —3 V bias voltage. BMIMI, 1-butyl- 
3-methylimidazolium iodide. c, Current-voltage curves under different 
illuminations and the transient response of individual pixels under the 
illumination of simulated sunlight with an intensity of 50 mW cm”. The 
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current-voltage curves represent one cycle of the cyclic-voltammetry 
measurement. Scan rate, 100 mVs“.d, IIlumination-intensity-dependent 
photocurrent and responsivity of an individual pixel. The lowest light intensity 
is 0.3 pWcm”.e, Device schematic and transient photoresponse of 
single-nanowire-based and four-nanowire-based individual pixels. f, Schematic 
and SEM image of the Ni microneedle contact to the nanowire array. 


Fig. 4| Image-sensing demonstration of EC-EYE. a, Back-view photo of an 
EC-EYE mounted ona printed circuit board. b, Schematic illustration of the 
measurement setup. c, The reconstructed image (letter ‘A’) of EC-EYE andits 


response time depends on the kinetics of multiple types of ions at that 
interface (Supplementary Fig. 9). Electrochemical impedance spectros- 
copy measurements (Supplementary Fig. 10) demonstrate that device 
structural optimization and ionic liquid concentration increase can 
substantially reduce the charge-transfer resistance (R,,) at the nanowire/ 
electrolyte interface, leading to reduction of the device response and 
recovery times to 19.2 ms and 23.9 ms. This is much faster than that of 
human eyes, whose response and recovery times range from 40 ms to 
150 ms (ref. *). Meanwhile, increasing ionic liquid concentration leads 
to light absorption loss (Supplementary Fig. 11), so further optimization 
of the ionic liquid composition will be of benefit. 

Figure 3d shows the dependence of the photocurrent and respon- 
sivity on the illumination intensity, with a large dynamic range from 
0.3 pW cm’ to 50 mW cm”. The photocurrent can be fitted with a 
quasi-linear power-law relationship (/=AxP°”), where /is the photo- 
current, Prepresents the irradiance power and Aisa coefficient. Intrigu- 
ingly, the responsivity increases when reducing illumination intensity. 
Itcan reach up to 303.2 mA W |, whichis among the highest for reported 
photoelectrochemical photodetectors (Supplementary Table 1). And it 
is on par with that of the solid-state photodetectors based on perovskite 
nanowire arrays reported earlier®*. Under the lowest radiation level 
measured, the average number of photons received per second by an 
individual nanowire can be estimated at 86 photons (Supplementary 
Information). This sensitivity is on par with that of human cone cells”. 
The corresponding specific detectivity is calculated as about 1.1 x 10° 
Jones for 0.3 pW cm incident light. The spectral responsivity shows 
abroad-band response with a clear cut-off at 810 nm (Supplementary 
Fig. 12). Supplementary Fig. 13 demonstrates the stability and repeat- 
ability of an individual pixel for 2 Hz light continuously chopped for 
9h. It indicates that although there are drifts for both the dark and 
light current, there is no obvious device performance degradation 
after 64,800 cycles. 

As mentioned, one of the primary merits of using high-density 
nanowire arrays for artificial retina is their potential for high image 
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projection ona flat plane. d, e, The schematic (d) and calculated (e) FOV of the 
planar and hemispherical image-sensing systems. 


resolution. Although liquid-metal fibre contacts to nanowires are con- 
venient and image resolution is already on par with that of anumber 
of existing bionic eyes in use”*S, it is challenging to reduce pixel size 
down to the few-micrometres level. Therefore, we explored two more 
contact strategies to achieve ultrasmall pixel size. As shown in Fig. 3e, 
asingle nanowire was deterministically grown ina single nanochannel 
opened using a focused ion beam; then a single pixel with 500-nm lat- 
eral size anda footprint of about 0.22 um? was achieved (Methods and 
Supplementary Fig. 14). Using the same approach, a pixel of 4 nanowires 
was also fabricated. The SEM images in Supplementary Fig. 15 showthe 
controllable growth of nanowires, including the nanowire numbers 
and positions. The photoresponses of these two devices are shown in 
Fig. 3e. To form an array of ultrasmall pixels, nickel (Ni) microneedles 
were vertically assembled on top of a PAM using a magnetic field and 
thus each microneedle can address 3 nanowires, forming a pixel with 
lateral size of about 1 pm and pitch of 200 pm. The details of this contact 
strategy are illustrated in Supplementary Figs. 16 and 17. Figure 3f sche- 
matically shows the device connected to copper wires, which serve as 
signal transmission lines. The lateral size of the contact regionis 2mm. 

After characterization of individual sensor pixels, we measured the 
full device imaging functionality. A photograph of the device is shown 
in Fig.4a and Supplementary Fig. 18a, b. The liquid-metal wires are con- 
nected toacomputer-controlled 100 x 1 multiplexer viaa printed circuit 
board. The measurement system design is shown in Fig. 4b and the 
corresponding circuit diagram is shown in Supplementary Fig. 18c. The 
image-sensing function was examined by projecting optical patterns 
onto the EC-EYE, after which the photocurrent of each sensor pixel was 
recorded. Before pattern generation and recognition, the consistency 
of the dark and light currents of all pixels was verified. Supplementary 
Fig. 19a, b depicts the dark- and light-current images obtained under 
-3 Vbias voltage, showing that all 100 pixels have consistent photore- 
sponse with relatively small variation. To reconstruct the optical pat- 
tern projected on the EC-EYE, a photocurrent value was converted to 
a greyscale number between 0 and 255 (Supplementary Information). 
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Figure 4c shows the imaged character ‘A’ and its projection onto a flat 
plane. Supplementary Fig. 20 shows images of letters ‘E’, ‘I’ and ‘Y’. 
The Supplementary Video shows the dynamic process of EC-EYE cap- 
turing the letters ‘E’, ‘Y’ and ‘E’ sequentially. Compared to planar image 
sensors based on acrossbar structure, the device presented here deliv- 
ers a higher contrast with clearer edges because each individual pixel is 
better isolated from the neighbouring pixels (Supplementary Fig. 21)’. 
Besides an EC-EYE with liquid-metal contacts, we also fabricated a small 
electrochemical image sensor with microneedle contacts. This imager, 
with an active area of 2mm x 2mm, was assembled into a mini-camera 
together with other optical parts (see Supplementary Figs. 22 and 23). 
Supplementary Fig. 23 shows its imaging functionality. Meanwhile, the 
magnetic microneedle alignment strategy developed here also works 
very well for the whole hemispherical surface. Supplementary Fig. 24 
shows that the 50-m-thick Ni microwires are well aligned onto the 
surface of a hemispherical PAM. Although we have successfully fab- 
ricated ultrasmall pixels here and implemented microneedle manual 
alignment onto the nanowires, better high-throughput strategies to 
align large numbers of electrodes on nanowires with precision could 
be developed. For instance, a high-precision robotic arm equipped 
with a piezo actuator can be used to place Ni microneedles onto the 
hemispherical PAM, assisted by amagnetic field and a high-resolution 
optical monitoring system (Supplementary Fig. 24c). Better approaches 
could address individual nanowires ina more deterministic manner. 

Compared toa planar image sensor, the hemispherical shape of our 
EC-EYE ensures a more consistent distance between pixels and the lens, 
resulting in a wider FOV and better focusing onto each pixels (Fig. 4d). 
The diagonal visual field of our hemispherical EC-EYE is about 100.1°, 
whereas that of a planar device is only 69.8° (Fig. 4e). Moreover, this 
angle of view can be further improved to approach the static vertical 
FOV of a single human eye (about 130°)’, by optimizing the pixel dis- 
tribution on the hemispherical retina. 

Here we have demonstrated a biomimetic eye with a hemispherical 
retina made of high-density light-sensitive nanowires. Its structure 
has a high degree of similarity to that of a human eye with potential 
to achieve higher imaging resolution if a better contact strategy can 
be implemented. The processes developed tackle the challenge of 
fabricating optoelectronic devices on non-planar substrates with high 
integration density. Furthermore, this work may inspire biomimetic 
designs of optical imaging devices that could find application in scien- 
tific instrumentation, consumer electronics and robotics. 
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Methods 


Fabrication of EC-EYE 

The EC-EYE fabrication process started with deforming a 500-ym-thick 
Alsheet onaset of hemispherical moulds to obtain a hemispherical Al 
shell, which then underwent a standard two-step anodization process 
to form PAM with thickness 40 pm and nanochannel pitch and diameter 
of 500 nm and 120 nm, respectively, onthe Al surface. A barrier thinning 
process and Pb electrodeposition were carried out to obtain Pb nano- 
clusters at the bottom of the PAM channels. Next, the outer layer of PAM 
and the residual Al were etched away to obtain a freestanding PAM with 
Pb, which was then transferred into a tubular furnace to grow perovskite 
nanowires about 5 pm long. The detailed nanowire growth condition 
can be found in ref. °. A20-nm-thick indium layer was evaporated onto 
the PAM back surface to serve as the adhesion layer. We note that this 
indium layer will not cause short-circuiting between pixels owing to 
its discontinuous morphology (Supplementary Fig. 3). To obtain the 
liquid-metal contact array, ahedgehog-shaped mould was fabricated 
using 3D printing, from which a complementary PDMS socket with 
10 x 10 hole array (hole size 700 pm, pitch 1.6 mm) was cast. Eutectic 
gallium indium liquid metal was then injected into thin soft tubes (inner 
diameter 400 um, outer diameter 700 pm) to form liquid-metal wires. 
Then 100 tubes were inserted into the holes on the PDMS socket and 
the whole socket was attached to the PAM/nanowire surface to forma 
10 x10 photodetector array. These long soft tubes can be directly con- 
nected to a printed circuit board and thus the complex wire bonding 
process is avoided. A circular hole was opened on another Al shell, which 
was then coated with a tungsten film working as the counter electrode 
of the EC-EYE. After mounting the aperture (Eakins, SK6), the Al shell 
was subsequently fixed onto the front side of PAM by epoxy. Ionic liq- 
uid 1-butyl-3-methylimidazolium bis(trifluoromethylsulfonyl)imide 
(BMIMTFSI) mixed with 1 vol% 1-butyl-3-methylimidazolium iodide 
(BMIMI) was then injected and a convex lens (diameter 1.2 cm, focal 
length 1.6 cm) was then glued to the hole on Al shell to seal the device. 
After curing, the EC-EYE device fabrication was completed. 


Fabrication of microneedle-based electrochemical image sensor 

Freestanding 40-~m-thick PAM was fabricated using the standard 
anodization process, NaOH etching and HgCl, solution etching. lon 
milling was used to remove the barrier layer to achieve through-hole 
PAM (Supplementary Fig. 17a). Then a1-"m-thick Cu film was thermally 
evaporated onto the through-hole PAM to serve as the electrode for 
the subsequent Ni and Pb electrochemical deposition (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 17b). Next, to expose the Ni nanowires, the copper layer was 
removed by Ar’ ion milling and the PAM was partially etched away by 
reactive ion etching. The exposed Ni nanowires were about 3 um long 
(Supplementary Fig. 17c). The chip was moved into a tubular furnace 
for perovskite nanowire growth (Supplementary Fig. 17c). The PAM chip 
was fixed onto acylindrical electromagnet (0-50 mT) with Ni nanowires 
facing upward (Supplementary Fig. 17d). Meanwhile, Ni microwires 
of diameter 50 ppm were sharpened ina mixed acidic solution (100 ml 
0.25 M HCl aqueous solution + 100 ml ethylene glycol) under a bias of 
1V, with Ni microwires as the working electrodes and the tungsten coil as 
the counter electrode. The resulting Ni microwires have sharp tips, with 
curvature radius of 1OO-200 nm. The Ni needle was then gently placed 
onto the PAM substrate with the magnetic field ‘on’. Owing to the mag- 
netic force, the ferromagnetic Ni microneedles can engage into the Ni 
nanowire forest to form an effective electrical contact to the nanowires 
(Supplementary Fig. 17d). To facilitate the Ni microwire placement, a 
mask with 10 x 10 hole array (hole diameter 100 um, pitch 200 pm) was 
used to align the Ni microneedles (Supplementary Fig. 17d). After place- 
ment, ultraviolet epoxy was dropped between the mask and the PAM 
substrate. Copper enamelled wire with diameter of 60 pm was inserted 
into the holeto form an electrical contact bridging the Ni microneedle 
and external printed circuit board (Supplementary Fig. 17e). 


Fabrication of single- and multiple-nanowire-based 
electrochemical photodetectors 

Freestanding planar PAM was fabricated by standard two-step ano- 
dization followed by HgCl, etching. The freestanding PAM was then 
transferred into the focused ion beam (FEI Helios G4 UX) to selectively 
etch away the barrier layer (Supplementary Fig. 14c). To facilitate the 
etching, the chip was bonded onto an Al substrate with the barrier 
layer side facing up. After focused-ion-beam etching (etching voltage 
30kV, etching current 26 nA), a500-nm-thick Cu layer was evaporated 
onto the barrier layer side to serve as the electrode for the subsequent 
Pb electrochemical deposition (Supplementary Fig. 14d). Next, the 
chip was moved into a tubular furnace for perovskite nanowire growth 
(Supplementary Fig. 14e). Then a Cu wire was bonded onto the Cu side 
of PAM with carbon paste and the whole chip was fixed onto a glass 
substrate by ultraviolet epoxy. After curing, ionic liquid was dropped 
onto the top of the PAM (Supplementary Fig. 14e) and a tungsten probe 
was inserted into the ionic liquid for photoelectric measurement. The 
photoresponse was measured with -3 V bias and 50 mW cm“ light 
intensity. 


Material and photodetector characterization 

The SEM images and energy dispersive X-ray mapping of the PAM were 
characterized using a field-emission scanning electron microscope 
(JEOLJSM-7100F equipped with a Si (Li) detector and PGT 4000T ana- 
lyser). The X-ray diffraction patterns of the FAPbI; nanowire arrays in 
PAM were obtained using a Bruker D8 X-ray diffractometer. Trans- 
mission electron microscope images were obtained using a TEMJEOL 
(2010) with 200-kV acceleration voltage. The ultraviolet—-visible absorp- 
tion was measured with a Varian Cary 500 spectrometer. The photo- 
luminescence and time-resolved photoluminescence measurements 
were carried out onan Edinburgh FSS fluorescence spectrometer. The 
cyclic-voltammetry measurements based ona two-electrode configu- 
ration were performed on anelectrochemical workstation (CHI 660E, 
China) at ascan rate of 1OO mVs™ with attenuated simulated sunlight 
(Newport, Solar Spectral Irradiance Air Mass 1.5) as the light source. 
The current-time curves of individual pixels were measured using the 
probe station of a HP4156A with neutral-density filters to tune the light 
intensity. An additional chopper was used to chop light into square 
wave optical signals with different frequencies. The electrochemical 
impedance spectra were measured by a potentiostat (Gamry SG 300) 
inthe range 300 kHzto 100 Hz, with an amplitude of 10 mV under abias 
of -3 V. The working electrodes were connected to the liquid metal. 
The reference and counter electrodes were connected to the tungsten 
electrode. 


Image-sensing characterization of EC-EYE 

The image-sensing performance of EC-EYE was characterized by using 
ahome-built system consisting of a multiplexer, a pre-amplifier, a 
laptop computer and a Labview program (https://www.ni.com/zh-cn/ 
shop/labview.html). The schematic of the system can be found in 
Fig. 4b. Specifically, Keithley 2400 was used to provide the bias volt- 
age. The current meter (PX14130, National Instruments), together 
with the multiplexer (PXI2530B, National Instruments), was installed 
inside of a chassis (PXI1031, National Instruments). The whole system 
is controlled by ahome-built Labview program. To carry out the meas- 
urements, various optical patterns were generated by PowerPoint 
slides and projected onto the device by a projector. A convex lens 
was used to focus the pattern and different neutral-density filters 
were inserted between the projector and image sensor to tune the 
light intensity. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are provided inthe main 
text and the Supplementary Information. More data are available from 
the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Traditional metallic alloys are mixtures of elements in which the atoms of minority 
species tend to be distributed randomly if they are below their solubility limit, or to 
form secondary phases if they are above it. The concept of multiple-principal-element 
alloys has recently expanded this view, as these materials are single-phase solid 
solutions of generally equiatomic mixtures of metallic elements. This group of 
materials has received much interest owing to their enhanced mechanical 
properties’ *. They are usually called medium-entropy alloys in ternary systems and 
high-entropy alloys in quaternary or quinary systems, alluding to their high degree of 
configurational entropy. However, the question has remained as to how random these 
solid solutions actually are, with the influence of short-range order being suggested in 


computational simulations but not seen experimentally®’. Here we report the 
observation, using energy-filtered transmission electron microscopy, of structural 
features attributable to short-range order in the CrCoNi medium-entropy alloy. 
Increasing amounts of such order give rise to both higher stacking-fault energy and 
hardness. These findings suggest that the degree of local ordering at the nanometre 
scale can be tailored through thermomechanical processing, providing anew avenue 
for tuning the mechanical properties of medium- and high-entropy alloys. 


Among theincreasing number of medium- to high-entropy alloy systems 
reported inthe literature® ”, the CrCoNi-based, face-centred-cubic (fcc) 
single-phase alloys exhibit an exceptional combination of mechanical 
properties, including high strength, tensile ductility, fracture tough- 
ness and impact resistance”. Extensive studies have documented the 
deformation mechanisms in these alloys. Gludovatz et al. reported 
the outstanding fracture toughness of CrCoNi at cryogenic tempera- 
tures“, and attributed this to a synergy of deformation mechanisms, 
including a propensity for mechanical twinning”. Interestingly, com- 
putational work has suggested that the CrCoNi-based fcc single-phase 
alloys should have near-zero or negative stacking-fault energies (SFEs; 
Ysp)’> °. However, these computational predictions do not agree with 
measured values” (Yse ceconi® 22 MJ Mm and Yee crmreconi * 30 mJ m”™). 
Experimentally, the measured SFEs in medium-entropy alloys (MEAs) 
and high-entropy alloys (HEAs) exhibit a wide distribution”, indicating 
a strong dependence of y., on local atomic configuration. Ding et al.° 
showed that the SFE of CrCoNi MEA can be tailored over a wide range 
by tuning its local chemical order. The work highlights the potentially 
strong impact of chemical short-range order (SRO) onthe mechanical 
properties of the MEA/HEAs. Later, Li et al.’, using molecular dynam- 
ics simulations, demonstrated the ruggedness of the local energy 
landscape and howit raises activation barriers governing dislocation 
activities. Experimental evidence for the existence of such SRO has so 
far been limited to X-ray adsorption measurements” that are averaged 
over a relatively large volume of material. Indeed, further efforts are 


needed to characterize the degree and the spatial extent of the order- 
ing, as well as how both would be affected by thermal history and any 
associated effects on mechanical behaviour. Here we provide quantita- 
tive visualization of the SRO structure, by which we establish a direct 
effect of this SRO on the mechanical behaviour of MEA/HEA materials. 

To investigate the presence of chemical SRO, samples of equiatomic 
CrCoNi alloys were subjected to different thermal treatments after 
homogenization at 1,200 °C: (1) water-quenched to room temperature 
to suppress SRO formation; or (2) aged at 1,000 °C for 120 h followed by 
slow furnace cooling to promote SRO formation. The microstructure 
and the degree of SRO were characterized with a variety of transmission 
electron microscope (TEM) imaging techniques. Diffraction contrast 
from SRO is inherently faint as compared to the fcc matrix lattice dif- 
fraction signal because the former arises from relatively minor differ- 
ences in lattice distortion. As a result, measurement of the faint SRO 
diffraction signal has proven to be challenging. In order to enhance 
the signal-to-noise ratio of the diffraction contrast from SRO, we mini- 
mized the background noise from inelastic scattering by using a Zeiss 
TEM (LIBRA 200MC) equipped with an in-column Q energy filter anda 
camera with 16-bit dynamic range. Energy-filtered diffraction patterns 
and dark-field images for the two heat treatment conditions are shown 
in Fig. 1. Inthe diffraction patterns (Fig. 1a, b), streaks along {111} direc- 
tions between fcc Bragg spots are clearly observed in the aged sample. 
Dark-field imaging taken with the objective aperture positioned inthe 
centre of the streaked region shown in Fig. 1b was used to image the 
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Fig. 1|Energy-filtered TEM diffraction patterns, dark-field images formed 
with diffuse superlattice streaks and the associated high-resolution TEM 
images. Left column, water-quenched samples; right column, samples aged at 
1,000 °C. a,b, Main panels, energy-filtered diffraction patterns for quenched 
and aged samples, respectively. The contrast is pseudo-coloured for better 
visibility. Plot below shows intensity measured along the diagonal line in the 
main panel; the periodic intensity of the diffuse superlattice streaks in bis 
marked by arrows. c, d, Energy-filtered dark-field images for quenched and 
aged samples, respectively. The aperture positions are marked by the g vectors 
(white arrows). e, f, Typical high-resolution TEM images of quenched and aged 
samples, respectively. Inset in each image is the associated FFT image. The 
features suggesting a superlattice are marked by the white circles, andthe 
associated streaking along the {111} directions is marked by the white arrows in 
the FFT image. 


SRO domains directly. While no dark-field contrast can be seen from 
the water-quenched samples (Fig. 1c), the aged sample (Fig. 1d) clearly 
reveals nanoscale domains. Results from an intermediate heat treat- 
ment are shown in Extended Data Fig. 1 for comparison. 

The diffuse scattering in the diffraction patterns and the associ- 
ated contrast in the dark-field images could arise from a combination 
of effects, including static and thermal displacement scattering and 
chemical SRO”. In the CrCoNi system, the very close values of atomic 
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Fig. 2 | Evidence for the three-dimensional structure of the domains and 
their size distribution. a, b, Energy-filtered dark-field images from different 
diffuse superlattice peaks; examples showing the same domain contrast are 
marked with the arrows. c, Energy-filtered diffraction patterns of the region of 
interest; the red and blue circles indicate the dark-field imaging conditions ofa 
and b. The contrast is reversed for better visibility. d, Magnified view of the 
boxed part of the dark-field image ina, with identified SRO domains marked by 
thered circles. The dark-field image is pseudo-coloured for better visibility. 

e, The histogram of identified domain diameters. The average valued andthe 
standard deviation oaare listed in the box. 


scattering factors of the three elements would limit the contrast from 
any superlattice diffraction. However, the fact that the water-quenched 
samples (Fig. 1c) show negligible contrast using the same imaging con- 
ditions, and the fact that the aged samples show enhanced streaking 
and dark-field contrast, strongly support the interpretation that these 
features arise from the distortion of the local lattice associated with 
the formation of a diffuse SRO superlattice. Specifically, the enhanced 
contrast in samples aged at higher temperature and slow-cooled can 
be interpreted to be associated with the higher mobility of the atoms 
at these temperatures; this higher mobility enables the alloy to evolve 
towards a lower free-energy state with higher chemical SRO. Further 
evidence in support of this interpretation follows. 

High-resolution TEM imaging (HRTEM) has been used to distin- 
guish the difference between diffuse scattering induced by thermal 
displacement as compared to that induced by static displacement in 
previous studies”. Figure le, f shows a comparison of HRTEM images 
from water-quenched and aged samples, where two regions in the aged 
sample show diffuse superlattice features along {111} planes as marked 
in Fig. 1f. Inaddition, the two-dimensional fast Fourier transforms (FFTs) 
of the HRTEM images (Fig. le, finsets) showa similar streaking intensity 
along the reciprocal lattice vectors that are normal to the {111} planes of 
the crystal. These observations provide clear evidence that the contrast 
inthe real-space HRTEM images is associated directly with the diffuse 
intensity observed inthe diffraction patterns. The features observed in 
the HRTEM images are qualitatively consistent with the type of order 
suggested in EXAFS” and in previous Monte Carlo simulations®”, 
both of which indicate that Cr—Cr pairs are strongly disfavoured at 
nearest-neighbour distances. Such bonding preferences are consistent 
with the alternating contrast caused by lattice distortion in the SRO 
domains along the <111> directions observed by HRTEM. 

The combined conclusion from diffraction contrast and HRTEM 
imaging is that the high-temperature ageing leads to the forma- 
tion of appreciable SRO in CrCoNi MEAs. The size and shape of the 
SRO-enhanced domains can thus be evaluated through energy-filtered 
dark-field imaging. For example, Fig. 2a, b presents two dark-field 


images formed by using two different objective aperture positions 
as marked in Fig. 2c. While each dark-field image (Fig. 2a, b) shows 
mostly different sets of SRO-enhanced domains that are preferentially 
scattering to different parts of reciprocal space, there are anumber of 
domains that could be identified in both images (examples are marked 
by the arrows). The existence of the same domains in images formed 
by separate and non-parallel directions of SRO-generated streaking is 
evidence for anon-planar shape of the SRO domains. 

Itis also possible to characterize the size distribution of the domains 
by assuming a shape (in this case we assume a spherical shape for sim- 
plicity) and applying a Gaussian template fitting algorithm”® as dem- 
onstrated in the Methods section. This analysis generates an average 
diameter of the measured domains of 1.13 + 0.43 nm, which would cor- 
respond tothe third to fourth atomic shells on the fcc lattice of CrCoNi 
MEA’”?°?7, However, as the dark-field images in Figs. land 2 suggest, the 
domain boundaries are relatively diffuse, and there is no evidence of any 
specific shape that characterizes the SRO domains. Further evidence for 
the diffuse nature of the SRO domains can be obtained by conducting 
geometrical phase analysis (GPA) on drift-corrected high-resolution 
scanning transmission electron microscope (STEM) images”’. The 
resulting strain maps are summarized in Extended Data Fig. 2. Inthe 
water-quenched sample, the fluctuation of local strain is minimal. 
However, inthe sample aged at 1,000 °C, domain contrast similar in size 
to that found in the dark-field images could be identified, indicating 
small yet locally ordered fluctuations in lattice distortions. The results 
suggest that the SRO may be associated with the changes in the static 
atomic displacements, whichis of interest since lattice distortions are 
widely proposed to partially explain the mechanical properties of the 
CrCoNi MEA”. This result thus warrants further investigation. We note, 
however, that standard X-ray diffraction (XRD) experiments conducted 
on both water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged samples show no evident 
changes in peak broadening for the two different thermal treatments 
(Extended Data Fig. 3), such that further investigations of the lattice 
distortions would probably require synchrotron measurements and 
lie beyond the scope of the present study. 

It is known that the formation of SRO has a strong impact on dislo- 
cation plasticity—an increasing degree of SRO tends to increase the 
planarity of dislocation slip”. To assess the effect in the CrCoNialloy, 
dislocation analysis was conducted on bulk compressed samples and 
the results are summarized in Fig. 3. Specifically,a random distribution 
of dislocations was observed in the water-quenched sample, whereas 
a marked trend of localized planar configuration of dislocations was 
present in the 1,000 °C aged sample with SRO (Fig. 3a, b). Inthe latter 
case, the leading dislocations also tend to form dislocation pairs, where 
the separation distance of two adjacent dislocations was reduced (two 
examples are marked by the white arrows in Fig. 3b). One possible origin 
of planar slip in fec materials is the Shockley partial dissociation of 
perfect dislocation cores, limiting the ability of dislocations to cross 
slip owing to the expanded cores. In the current study, however, the 
aged alloy possesses dislocation cores that are more compact than the 
quenchedalloy while presenting planar slip. On the other hand, local- 
ized planar slip and leading dislocation pairs are usually correlated to 
the glide plane softening effect due to the local destruction of the SRO 
structure”, where the initial dislocation motioninterrupts the SRO 
atomic configuration and overcomes the energy barrier associated with 
the creation of a diffuse-anti-phase boundary (DAPB). Subsequently, 
dislocations following the initial dislocation would experience a lower 
energy barrier by gliding on the same path and avoiding the DAPB 
energy barrier. The DAPB energy asa function of dislocation slip events 
has been assessed by density functional theory (DFT) calculations 
based on the calculated SRO atomic configuration®, supporting this 
theory of the origin of the planar dislocation slip (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The exceptional strength, ductility and toughness of CrCoNi MEA 
can be directly correlated with the SFE of the material”. Previous 
DFT-assisted Monte Carlo simulations predicted that the SFE of CrCoNi 
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Fig. 3 | Dislocation analysis of both water-quenched and1,000 °C aged 
samples. a, Two-beam bright-field image, showing the representative wavy 
configuration of dislocations in the water-quenched sample. The white arrow 
with the g vector marks the two-beam diffraction condition utilized. 

b, Two-beam bright-field image, showing the representative planar 
configuration (marked by the parallel white lines) of dislocations inthe 

1,000 °C aged sample. The leading dislocation pair is marked by the white 
arrow. The white arrow with the g vector marks the two-beam condition 
utilized. c, d, Low angle annular dark field (LAADF) images showing dislocation 
dissociations in water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged samples, respectively. 

The white arrows with the g vectors mark the two-beam diffraction conditions 
utilized. The Burgers vector relations are demonstrated: green arrows, b,,; 

red arrows, b,,; white arrows, b. The detailed ‘g-b’ analysis is summarized in 
Extended Data Fig. 5. Examples of measured partial dislocation separations are 
marked as 12.74 nmincand 6.48 nmind.e, Distribution of the measured 
separation of partial dislocation pairs from both water-quenched and 1,000 °C 
aged samples. The results of numerical analysis are summarized in Extended 
Data Table1. 


MEA could be highly tunable by varying the SRO®. While the SFE of MEA/ 
HEAs has been experimentally probed previously via both weak-beam 
dark-field imaging” and diffraction contrast STEM (DC-STEM) analy- 
sis”, the SFE has never been directly correlated with the degree of SRO. 
Inthe current study, the SFE was measured by DC-STEM analysis as the 
technique allows imaging through thicker samples to minimize the 
sample surface effect. Figure 3c, d shows examples of images where 
partial dislocations could be identified and their disassociation meas- 
ured directly (analysis detailed in Extended Data Fig. 5). The separa- 
tion distance and the statistical results are summarized in Fig. 3e and 
Extended Data Table 1. The detailed calculation of the SFE is elaborated 
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Fig. 4| Comparison of mechanical properties from nanoindentation and 
bulk tensile tests. Left column, water-quenched samples; right column, 
samples aged at 1,000 °C. a, b, Load-depth curves froma 10 x 10 grid of 
nanoindentations separated by 10 pm from each other, from a water-quenched 
sample and a1,000 °C aged sample, respectively. Pop-in analysis from these 
same tests are provided for water-quenched (c) and 1,000 °C aged (d) samples. 
Data points (circles) depict the depth and load when the pop-in events occur; 
the sizes of the circles are proportional to the total pop-in displacement. 

e, f, Results of tensile tests ona water-quenched sample and a1,000 °C aged 
sample, respectively. Lower insets, the elastic portions of the curves (note that 
the inset x axis shows true strain x 10°); upper insets, asample image of the 
strain distribution during elastic loading, as determined by digital image 
correlation (DIC). g, h, Work hardening rate derived from the true stress-strain 
curves (o, true stress; €, true strain; 50/5¢, calculated work hardening rate) of 
the water-quenched and the 1,000 °C aged samples, respectively. True stress 
versus true strain data from the same tests, respectively, are also displayeding, 
has the solid lines for comparison. The necking points (60/6¢ =o) are marked 
by the black arrows. The results of numerical analysis from these tests are 
summarized in Extended Data Table 1. 


inthe Methods section, and shows that the 1,000 °C aged samples have 
an SFE of 23.33 + 4.31 mJ m”, double the value of its water-quenched 
counterpart (8.18 + 1.43 mJ m”). This measurement confirms that 
the SRO directly impacts the SFE, and indicates that the SFE could be 
fine-tuned by controlling the ordering®. 

In order to quantify the impact of SRO on the mechanical proper- 
ties of the CrCoNi MEA, both nanoindentation tests and bulk tensile 
tests were performed. The measured nanoindentation hardness is 
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4.07 + 0.23 GPa for the water-quenched sample and 4.37 + 0.58 GPa for 
the 1,000 °C aged sample. SRO also significantly affects the onset of 
plasticity, which is manifested by the ‘pop-in’ event” in the load versus 
displacement curves in Fig. 4c, d. The first pop-in events of the 1,000 °C 
aged sample are distributed more discretely and usually occur at higher 
load than the quenched sample. In addition, the displacement plateau 
that corresponds to the strain burst of a pop-in event is larger in the 
aged material, as detailed in Extended Data Fig. 6. The higher pop-in 
load and larger displacement plateau in the 1,000 °C aged specimen 
indicates the presence of dislocation avalanches (sudden bursts of 
dislocation nucleation and propagation), providing further evidence 
of the SRO hardening and the subsequent glide plane softening caused 
by passage of the first few dislocations in the slip band. Bulk tensile 
tests confirmed the strengthening effect of SRO by showing an approxi- 
mately 25% increase of the yield strength (Extended Data Table 1) as well 
as amarked change of the work hardening behaviour. 

As demonstrated in Fig. 4g, h, the initial work hardening rate of the 
aged sampleis twice that of its water-quenched counterpart, reinforcing 
the that the hardening is caused by the SRO domains. Traditionally, the 
formation of SRO inalloys causes planar dislocation slip and deformation 
localization”?”***°. In some cases, the deformation localization affects 
the alloys’ ductility and toughness, whereas in the current study, the 
formation of SRO has little effect on the overall ductility of the MEA alloy. 
Deformation twinning is reported to explain the exceptional ductility of 
the CrCoNi alloy”, in which nano-twinning delays deformation locali- 
zation. Though direct evidence is lacking, when we consider the similar 
work-hardening behaviour at later stages of deformation of both the 
1,000 °C aged and the water-quenched samples, we speculate that the 
exceptional strength and toughness of CrCoNi MEA arises in part from 
this unique combination of SRO hardening and twin-induced deforma- 
tion at later stages. However, further systematic analysis is required to 
fully understand any potential effect of SRO onthe deformationtwinning. 

As an emerging class of structural materials, MEA/HEAs possess a 
desirable combination of mechanical properties for structural appli- 
cations®?’?8, Although the concept of MEA/HEAs is based on produc- 
tion of a single-phase solid solution, there has long been a question 
about howwell-mixed the solid solutions are***3" >, Here we directly 
imaged the local ordering and showed how the deformation behaviour 
of MEAs is directly correlated with the degree of SRO. Annealing the 
MEA to promote SRO led to an increase in hardness, a doubling of the 
SFE and a subsequent increase in planar slip. Owing to its impact onthe 
mechanical properties, the degree of SRO is a critical feature that should 
be considered inthe materials’ design phase. Directly tailoring the SRO 
microstructure on an atomic level therefore provides another route for 
controlling the structure-property relationship of advanced materials. 
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Methods 


Materials and sample preparation 

The raw ingot of the equiatomic CrCoNi MEA was argon-arc double 
melted and then cut into smaller samples. The samples were then 
divided into two groups and underwent different thermal treatments: 
(1) homogenized at 1,200 °C for 48 h then water quenched to room 
temperature (uniform texture, grain size ~800 pm as determined by 
electron backscatter diffraction, EBSD); or (2) homogenized at 1,200 °C 
for 48 h then aged at 1,000 °C for 120 h followed by furnace cooling 
(uniform texture, grain size ~1,000 tm as determined by EBSD). All 
the alloys were confirmed to be a single-phase fcc structure via X-ray 
diffraction and EBSD analysis. Samples for dislocation analysis were 
further deformed by conducting bulk compression tests on an MTS 
Criterion (Model 43) system to introduce dislocation plasticity. The 
final strain was 6% with a strain rate of 1 x 10°. The samples were then 
sliced and thinned by mechanical polishing. Electron-transparent 
samples for TEM observation were prepared with a Fischione twin-jet 
electropolisher using a solution of 70% methanol, 20% glycerol and 
10% perchloric acid at -20 °C. The samples for nanoindentation tests 
were prepared by single-side electrochemical polishing with the afore- 
mentioned solution and parameters. 


Energy-filtered TEM and SRO recognition 

TEM samples of different heat treatments were used for observation. A 
Zeiss LIBRA 200MC microscope, equipped with an in-column Q energy 
filter, was used to take both diffraction patterns and dark-field images. 
It is necessary to consider the impact of the objective aperture on the 
resolution, which could be estimated by the Airy disk radius using the 
following equation“: 


1.2A 
Triry = “Ar (1) 


where Ais the electron wavelength (0.02507 A for 200 kV TEM), fis the 
focal length of the objective lens (~3 mm for the Zeiss LIBRA) and Dis 
the diameter of the objective aperture (25 pm in the current study). 
For the experimental setup used in the current study, the size of the 
aperture Airy disk is 3.61 A, which is below the size of the observed 
SRO domains. An alternative way to determine the resolution limit is 
to directly measure the semi-angle of the aperture used: 


1.2A 
Triry® y= 2d" (2) 


where ais the measured semi-angle of the aperture and d’ is the meas- 
ured size of the aperture in reciprocal space. This method yields a 
similar resolution limit of 3.03 A, confirming sufficient resolution to 
resolve the SRO domains. A 5-eV energy slit was deployed to select the 
zero-loss peak and eliminate the contrast from inelastic scattering. A 
Gatan US1000 CCD camera was used to acquire the diffraction patterns 
and dark-field images. Before the data analysis, the energy-filtered 
dark-field images were filtered by a dark reference subtraction. Accord- 
ing to the energy-filtered dark-field image shown in Figs. 1 and 2, there 
is no observable directional tendency of the domains. Therefore, we 
assumed a circular kernel signal from the domains for our analysis. 
SRO-enhanced domains were identified and measured through Gauss- 
ian template fitting, where 2D convolutions with the dark-field image 
were conducted using alist of differently sized 2D Gaussian templates 
(with different values of standard deviation”°). The stack of result 
images was further analysed through a circular Hough transform to 
identify all signal peaks. The intensity cutoff was set according to the 
best fit result. Overlapping entities were deleted to ensure an accurate 
size measurement. Details of the algorithm are given in Extended Data 
Table 2. 

A manual sampling was carried out to estimate the domain sizes 
and gain a reference for the optimization of parameters. Two critical 


parameters that would impact the identification are the minimal sig- 
nal cutoff and the domain diameter range. The optimization process 
was conducted according to the best fitting results. In the case of a 
high signal cutoff or a narrow diameter range, the algorithm will miss 
some of the major contrast, whereas, in the case of alow signal cutoff 
or awide diameter range, the algorithm will pick up many small inten- 
sity fluctuations that are from camera noise. It is worth mentioning 
the limitations to the domain recognition algorithm. Specifically, the 
assumption that the domains are spherical is for simplification, but 
the shapes of the domains vary. Parallel attempts using a threshold 
segmentation algorithm involved much more subjectivity and yielded 
unreasonable results. However, the purpose of the analysis is to pro- 
vide an estimated size distribution of the SRO domains, for which the 
current analysis is sufficient until large-scale atomic imaging studies 
can provide similar statistics. 


X-ray diffraction (XRD) experiments 

The XRD experiments were performed ex situ with a PANalytical XPert 
diffractometer on water-quenched and on1,000 °C aged samples. The 
scan range (26) was set to 42°-54° to include the (111) and the (200) 
peaks. The angle resolution was set to 0.005° with a 0.8-s integration 
time to ensure an accurate measurement of the lattice constants. 


High-resolution STEM (HRSTEM) imaging 

HRSTEM imaging of water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged samples were 
conducted on the double-corrected TEAM I microscope (operated at 
300 kV) at the National Center for Electron Microscopy (NCEM), Law- 
rence Berkeley National Laboratory. Drift correction was conducted 
with the methods developed by Ophus et al.”* to eliminate artefacts 
from beam scanjittering. The FRWRtools plugin for Gatan Digital Micro- 
graph software were used for the following GPA analysis. Averaged 
fast-Fourier transforms were used as strain templates. The real-space 
resolution was set to 1.5 nm to achieve a relatively accurate measure- 
mentin reciprocal space. 


STEM EDS measurements 

Quantitative energy dispersive X-ray mapping (energy dispersive X-ray 
spectroscopy, EDS) was conducted on both the water-quenched sam- 
ples and aged samples using a TitanX microscope with a quad EDS 
detector. No chemical segregation was observed; results are sum- 
marized in Extended Data Fig. 7. The lack of any visible chemical seg- 
regation via EDS analysis in the aged samples is consistent with the 
HRSTEM observation presented in Extended Data Fig. 2, where there 
is no obvious Z-contrast difference despite different degrees of local 
lattice distortion. Previous theoretical studies®’ revealed that the SRO 
inthe CrCoNi MEA isin the range of several nearest neighbour distances 
and that the driving force for the formation of SRO is to avoid certain 
types of bonding. Combined with the observation presented in the 
current study, we can conclude that it is not necessary for the SRO 
structure to possess a strong chemical segregation. Further verifica- 
tion using atomic-resolution EDS or electron energy loss spectroscopy 
(EELS) could provide valuable insights revealing the atomic structure 
of SRO clusters. 


Dislocation analysis 

TEM dislocation analysis was conducted on both the water-quenched 
and the aged samples after 6% compressive deformation. TEM observa- 
tions were conducted onthe Zeiss LIBRA 200MC (operating at 200 kV) at 
NCEM. Low-angle annular dark-field DC-STEM images*“ for ‘g-b’ analysis 
of the partial dislocations and SFE measurements were acquired on the 
TEAMI microscope. To identify the Burgers vectors of the partial disloca- 
tions, g-b analysis was performed where the contrast froma dislocation 
is eliminated (or minimized) by using a diffraction condition normal 
to the Burgers vector such that g-b = 0. The measured partial disloca- 
tion separation was further calibrated by conducting ag(3g) weak-beam 


dark-field imaging and calculating the actual partial separation from the 
observed values”?*”“8, The SFEs were calculated according to the follow- 
ing equation?°?°: 


SHE 81d \1-v 2-v 


Gb; (? - at _2v eh) (3) 
where G is the shear modulus of the CrCoNi MEA (determined by 
the ultrasonic pulse-echo measurement), b, is the magnitude of the 
Burgers vector of partial dislocations (~0.146 nm), dis the measured 
separation of partial dislocations, vis Poisson’s ratio (determined by 
the ultrasonic pulse-echo measurement), and £ is the angle between 
the perfect dislocation Burgers vector and the dislocation line. For 
both the 1,000 °C aged samples and water-quenched samples, 50 
individual measurements were conducted on more than 10 partial 
pairs from relatively thick regions to avoid any surface effects. Asso- 
ciated +standard deviations were calculated to ensure accurate and 
representative results. 


Nanoindentation experiments 

Nanoindentation tests were conducted ona Bruker Ti 950 TriboIn- 
denter instrument with a 1-um Berkovich tip. The peak load was set to 
1,000 UN. The analysis was conducted with a calibrated area function 
of the tip. The water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged samples were elec- 
trochemically polished on one side with a solution of 70% methanol, 
20% glycerol and 10% perchloric acid at -20 °C. A10 x 10 grid of inden- 
tations covering an area of 1mm x 1mm was set to conduct the test 
for each sample. No strong texture was observed by post-test EBSD. 
All quantitative parameters were averaged over the 100 indentations 
with associated +standard deviations. 


Bulk mechanical tests 

Bulk tensile tests were carried out on an MTS Criterion (Model 43) sys- 
tem. A Sony A7R Mark II camera was used to record images for Digital 
Image Correlation (DIC). A copy of Vic-2D Image Correlation software 
was used to conduct the DIC analysis. Owing to the limited amount of 
material, the dimension of the gauge section of both water-quenched 
and 1,000 °C aged samples was set to 5.1 mm x 0.8 mm x 1.6 mm. Spe- 
cially designed sample grippers were used to conduct the tensile test. 
Sample surfaces were mechanically polished and sparkle-sprayed 
before the tests. The strain was extracted from the DIC von Mises strain 
data using the ‘virtual extensometers’ mode and averaged three virtual 
extensometers along the gauge length. 


Diffuse anti-phase boundary energy 

The diffuse anti-phase boundary (DAPB) energy as a function of 
dislocation slip events was calculated via density functional theory 
using an ‘aged’ atomic model reported in previous literature®, which 
has an SFE similar to that of the 1,000 °C aged samples. Excess energy 
was calculated after each successive slip was introduced into the 
system. 


Elastic modulus measurements 

In addition to the effect of SRO on plastic behaviour, it also, intheory, 
should affect elastic properties as the local bonding environments 
are substantially altered from the perfect random solid solution. A 
simple rule-of-mixtures would predict a Young’s modulus of ~229 GPa 
for equiatomic CrCoNi (ref. **). However, the nanoindentation modulus 
(reduced modulus) of the water-quenched sample is measured to be 
181.76 + 13.37 GPa, 18.1% smaller than that of the 1,000 °C aged sample 
(214.79 + 18.49 GPa). In contrast, the global Young’s modulus of the 
bulk materials was determined by the ultrasonic pulse-echo technique 
where the longitudinal and transverse sound speeds are measured 
to calculate elastic modulus. An Olympus 38DL Plus thickness gauge 
with a Model 5072PR pulser/receiver module was used to measure the 


speed of the shear velocity and the longitudinal velocity. The Poisson’s 
ratio, Young’s modulus and the shear modulus were calculated with 
the following equations: 


_1-2(Vy/Y)? 


~ 2-2(V;,/\)? ” 

pa Vip(l+ v= 2v) (5) 
l-v 

G=Vip (6) 


where vis the Poisson’s ratio, V; is the shear velocity, V, isthe longitu- 
dinal velocity, Fis the Young’s modulus, Gis the shear modulus and p 
is the density of the materials, which is estimated with the following 
equation: 


= 4AMapvg 


(7) 
Veet 


where Mag is the averaged atomic mass of Cr, Co and Ni, V,,. is the 
volume of an fcc unit cell calculated with the lattice constants derived 
from the XRD results. 

The measured global Young’s modulus of the water-quenched and 
the aged samples was 229.93 GPa and 230.99 GPa, respectively (other 
measured elastic properties are listed in Extended Data Table 1). The 
discrepancy between the locally-measured modulus by nanoindenta- 
tion and the bulk-scale modulus measured acoustically may result 
from the limited size (-1nm) of SRO clusters. The local measurement 
of modulus by nanoindentation is sensitive to the homogeneity of 
the distribution of the SRO clusters. However, the wavelength of the 
ultrasonic acoustic waves used to measure global modulus is orders 
of magnitude longer than the size of the SRO. Therefore, the measure- 
ment is averaged over a much larger volume and is insensitive to the 
degree of SRO. 


Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1|Energy-filtered TEM diffraction patterns and 
dark-field images formed with diffuse superlattice streaks. 

a-c, Energy-filtered diffraction patterns taken from CrCoNi MEA samples that 
were water-quenched, aged at 600 °C for one week or aged at 1,000 °C for one 
week, respectively. The contrast is pseudo-coloured for better visibility. The 
line plots of intensity show the periodic intensity of the diffuse superlattice 
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streaks. d-f, Energy-filtered dark-field images taken from water-quenched, 
600 °C aged and1,000 °C aged samples, respectively. The aperture positions 
are marked by the g vectors (labelled arrows). The images of the water- 
quenched and the 1,000 °C aged samples are the sameas in Fig. 1but are 
presented again here for comparison with the 600 °C aged sample. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 |Geometrical phase analysis strain mapping ofa Fourier transformed images are shown inset. b-d, Strain maps of ashowing 
1,000 °Caged sample anda water-quenched sample. a—d, 1,000 °C aged nanometre-sized local fluctuations of strain (¢,,, normal strain in thex 


alloy; e-h, water-quenched sample.a,e, Drift-corrected HRSTEMimagesofthe _—_ direction; ¢,,, normal strain in they direction). f-h, Strain maps of e showing 
1,000 °C aged sample and the water-quenched sample, respectively. The fast similar but much weaker contrast of local strain. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Results of X-ray diffraction experiments ona 
water-quenched sample anda1,000 °Caged sample of the CrCoNiMEA. 
The indexed (111) and (200) peaks are marked. The lattice constants a are 
calculated onthe basis of the 20 angles of the identified peaks. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Diffuse anti-phase boundary (DAPB) energy asa function of successive dislocation slip events from a calculated SRO model. The 
data in the inset table represent different states of SRO and the plot is from the state marked blue. 


Water-quenched 


Extended Data Fig. 5| Detailed ‘g-b’ analysis of partial dislocations inthe the water-quenched and aged samples, respectively. c-e, h-j, wo-beam 
CrCoNiMEA. a-e, Water-quenched sample; f-j, sample aged at 1,000 °C. DC-STEM images of the boxed areas inb and g, respectively; the Burgers 
a, f, Diffraction references showing the diffraction conditions (g vectors) used vectors of the visible dislocations are noted on the images. 

for the analysis. b, g, Lower-magnification DC-STEM images of dislocations in 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Detailed statistical analysis of the pop-in events. 
Pop-in events were observed during nanoindentation tests (see Methods 
section ‘Nanoindentation experiments’ for details). a, b, Distribution of the 
pop-in load from water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged samples, respectively. 
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c,d, Distribution of the pop-in depth from water-quenched and 1,000 °C aged 
samples, respectively. The fitted normal distribution functions are listed in the 
panels. The results of numerical analysis are summarized in Extended Data 
Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Element mapping of the water-quenched and aged 
CrCoNisamples using EDS. a—e, Water quenched sample; f-j, sample aged at 
1,000 °C.a, f, Reference HAADF (high-angle annular dark field) images showing 
the regions of interest of a water-quenched sample and a1,000 °C aged sample, 
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respectively. b-d, g-i, Element mapping of Co, Niand Cr of the water-quenched 
sample and the 1,000 °C aged sample, respectively. e,j, Quantitative results of 
line scans of the water-quenched sample and the 1,000 °C aged sample, 
respectively. The line scan directions are marked by the dashed lines ina and f. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Statistical results of SFE measurements and nanoindentation tests 


Water-Quenched Aged at 1000°C 


Poisson's Ratio 0.29 0.28 

Elastic Properties Young's Modulus (GPa) O98) 231.0 

Shear Modulus (GPa) 89.1 90.2 
a : 

Yield Strength ie is Offset Yield Strength Bie ie 
Dislocation Partial Separation, (nm) 13,592 2704 6.44 + 1.19 
Dissociation SFE (mJ/m2 8.18 + 1.43 23.33 +4.31 

Reduced Modulus (GPa) 181762 13.37 214.79 + 18.49 
Indentation Hardness (GPa) 4.07 + 0.23 4.37 + 0.58 
Wanomgemtayon «p55 tn Load GN) 164.52 + 42.06 194.37 + 36.06 


Pop-in Starting Displacement 
(nm) 8.81 + 1.04 9.40 + 1.13 


Extended Data Table 2 | Detailed steps of the Gaussian template fitting process 


Step Description Equation and comment 
The standard deviation range of the Gaussian 


1 templates was set to 3 to 40 pixels (with a 0.1 
interval) based on the pixel size of the DF image 
(0.056 nm/pixel). 
2-D Gaussian kernels with the same resolution as 
the DF images were constructed. The radius 
2 | assumed for the SRO-enhanced domains was set to 
1.3*sigma to best match the contrast observed in 
the DF image. 
To suppress the background noise during 
convolution, each Gaussian kernel was 
normalized by a larger Gaussian function to give a 
zero summation, using the expression at right, 1 _xtsy? 1 ike ae 
where Gop is the normalized 2-D Gaussian Gap(%,y,0) = tee? 2n(1.50)2 
template, o is the varying standard deviation of 
the differently sized kernels, and x and y are the 
2D coordinates from the kernel origin. 
The domain signals in the DF image were 
identified by a 2-D Gaussian Hough transform. 
For each kernel in the list, a 2-D convolution 
4 | between the DF image and the kernel would be ylm, n] = by > xij]: hlm—in—j] 
performed using the expression at right, where x is ROE 
the DF image, / is the kernel and y is the result of 
the convolution. 
After each convolution, pixels of the convolution 
result are compared to a data storing array; if the 
current pixel has a higher signal, the 
5 | corresponding value would be updated in the data 
storing array. Another similarly sized array was 
used to store the associated kernel size of the 
highest signal. 
After the iterations, the pixel values were first 
filtered by the domain diameter range and the 
6 | peak signal cutoff. Then the local peaks in the 
result array were identified if a pixel has a higher 
value than all of its eight neighbour pixels. 
The identified peaks were ordered and checked in 
a “brightest to dimmest” manner according to 
7 | their pixel value. If dimmer peaks appear in the 
radius of a brighter peak, they would be deleted. 
This process 1s to eliminate overlapping entities. 
8 The remaining peaks were treated as identified 
domains. 
The diameter cutoff below 0.7 nm is set manually 
as this is already the size of the Ist nearest- 
9 | neighbour shell of atoms in the MEA lattice, we 
do not regard anything below this value as an 
SRO domain. 


See Methods section ‘Energy-filtered TEM and SRO recognition’ for details. 
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The hydrogen isotopes deuterium (D) and tritium (T) have become essential tools in 
chemistry, biology and medicine’. Beyond their widespread use in spectroscopy, 
mass spectrometry and mechanistic and pharmacokinetic studies, there has been 
considerable interest in incorporating deuterium into drug molecules’. 
Deutetrabenazine, a deuterated drug that is promising for the treatment of 
Huntington’s disease’, was recently approved by the United States’ Food and Drug 
Administration. The deuterium kinetic isotope effect, which compares the rate of a 
chemical reaction for acompound with that for its deuterated counterpart, can be 
substantial’**. The strategic replacement of hydrogen with deuterium can affect both 
the rate of metabolism and the distribution of metabolites for a compound’, 
improving the efficacy and safety of a drug. The pharmacokinetics of a deuterated 
compound depends on the location(s) of deuterium. Although methods are available 
for deuterium incorporation at both early and late stages of the synthesis of a drug®’, 
these processes are often unselective and the stereoisotopic purity can be difficult to 
measure’®, Here we describe the preparation of stereoselectively deuterated building 
blocks for pharmaceutical research. As a proof of concept, we demonstrate a 
four-step conversion of benzene to cyclohexene with varying degrees of deuterium 
incorporation, via binding to a tungsten complex. Using different combinations of 
deuterated and proteated acid and hydride reagents, the deuterated positions onthe 
cyclohexene ring can be controlled precisely. In total, 52 unique stereoisotopomers of 
cyclohexene are available, in the form of ten different isotopologues. This concept can 
be extended to prepare discrete stereoisotopomers of functionalized cyclohexenes. 
Such systematic methods for the preparation of pharmacologically active 
compounds as discrete stereoisotopomers could improve the pharmacological and 
toxicological properties of drugs and provide mechanistic information related to 
their distribution and metabolism in the body. 


Typically, hydrogenation of benzene using D, gas leads to isotopologue 
mixtures of cyclohexane” “. However, Taube et al.” demonstrated that 
the complex [Os(NH,).(n?-benzene)]”* could be deuterated to forma 
single stereoisotopomer of [Os(NH,),(q?-cyclohexene-d,)]** using 
D, and a Pd/C catalyst. We posited that benzene bound in this man- 
ner could also be converted to cyclohexene using four well defined 
additions of two protons and two hydrides, passing through an n- 
1,3-cyclohexadiene intermediate (Fig. 1). If these reactions could be 
performed regio- and stereoselectively, one could access a diverse set 
of isotopologues and even stereoisotopomers of cyclohexene using 
various combinations of proteated and deuterated reagents. 

The dearomatization agent {WTp(NO)(PMe;)} is considerably more 
activating than its osmium predecessor”. Strong 1-backbonding 
renders arene and diene complexes of this system highly nucleophilic 


and resistant to substitution”. Furthermore, this system displays con- 
siderable electronic asymmetry, and the benzene complex WTp(NO) 
(PMe,)(n?-benzene) (1) can be prepared ona multi-gram scale“ and in 
enantioenriched form». Treatment of an acetone-d, solution of 1 with 
diphenylammonium triflate (DPhAT; pK, = 0) at-30 °C affords its clean 
conversion to the n?-benzenium complex [WTp(NO)(PMe;)(n’-C,H,)] 
(OTF) (2; Fig. 2). Using chilled diethyl ether as a precipitating solvent, 
2can be isolated from dichloromethane in 86% yield (1.9 g). As anace- 
tonitrile solution, the n’-benzenium complex 2 is moderately stable 
at room temperature but soon decomposes (half-life, ¢,. ~ 6 min). At 
0 °C, however, 2 exists in equilibrium with its diastereomer 3 ina10:1 
ratio (Fig. 2) and persists for three hours without substantial decom- 
position. The major isomer (2) is formed with the metal binding two 
internal carbons of the five-carbon tt system, and with the newly formed 
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Fig. 1| Methods for the deuteration of benzene. a, Existing methods for the 
selective deuteration of benzene can lead to over-reduction and a mixture of 
isotopologues. b, The current approach provides access to cyclohexene 
isotopologues and stereoisotopomers.c, The dearomatized benzene complex 
WTp(NO)(PMe;)(n2-benzene). 


sp’ carbon distal to the PMe; ligand. The minor isomer (3) is bound at 
a terminus of the 1 system with the sp’ carbon proximal to the phos- 
phine. Proton nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) data and density 
functional theory (DFT) calculations (Supplementary Information; Sup- 
plementary Figs. 1-3) of these n?-benzenium complexes (2, 3) suggest 
that they are similar in structure to complexes of the form [WTp(NO) 
(PMe;)(n’-allyl)]* (ref. °), where the allyl ligand is tightly bound to the 
metal through only two carbons. A third carbon, weakly associated 
to the metal, resembles a carbocation, and is indicated as such in the 
figures (Fig. 2). Combining cold solutions of 2 and tetrabutylammo- 
nium borohydride generates WTp(NO)(PMe;)(n7-1,3-cyclohexadiene) 
exclusively (4). Despite the coexistence of the allyl conformer 3 in 
solution, the WTp(NO)(PMe;)(?-1,4-cyclohexadiene) complex (8) is 
undetected (Fig. 2) in the reaction mixture’’. The n?-diene complex 4 
is then treated with either DPhAT or HOTf/MeOH acids to generate the 
1-allyl complex (6)'®. When 6 is subjected to base, it deprotonates to 
form5,astereoisomer of 4 (ref. °), in which the uncoordinated double 
bond is now distal to the PMe, (ref. ©). Combining the allyl complex 6 
witha hydride source produces the desired n?-cyclohexene complex 7 
(67%). Crystals suitable for X-ray structure determinations are grown 
for complexes of cyclohexadiene 4, allyl complex 6, and cyclohexene 7, 
and arendering of these structures, along with key nuclear Overhauser 
effect (NOE) interactions are provided in Supplementary Information 
(Supplementary Fig. 4). Overlapping signals in the 'H NMR spectrum 
of cyclohexene complex 7 precludes unambiguous stereochemical 
assignments of some of the ring proton signals. 

By methylating the nitrosyl ligand of 7 (CH,OTf) to generate 
[WTp(NOMe)(PMe;)(n?-C,H,.) OTF (9), the chemical shifts of the 
cyclohexene ring separate to the point that each proton can be assigned 
with high confidence (Supplementary Information sections G and H). 
An X-ray structure determination of 9 provides conclusive evidence 
for methylation of the nitrosyl oxygen (Fig. 2), analogous to earlier 
literature reports'®. Strong NOE interactions between the ring endo 
protons and the methylated nitrosyl ligand further facilitate these 
assignments, and quantitative NOE experiments support the stereo- 
chemical assignments of all diastereotopic protons onthe cyclohexene 
ring (Supplementary Information section H). 


Deuterium studies 


Withall hydrogen resonances for the methylated n?-cyclohexene com- 
plex 9 fully assigned, we investigated the regio- and stereochemical 
fidelity of the reaction sequence (Fig. 3). When the n’-benzenium com- 
plex 11 was prepared from 1 using [MeOD,"]OTF, a loss of signal inten- 
sity was observed, corresponding to the methylene endo proton. This 
indicates that protonation of the n?-benzene occurs syn to the metal 
(Fig. 3).A complementary experiment was next performed, starting 
with the fully deuterated benzene complex, 17, in which MeOH," was 
used as the acid source. In this case, protonation led toa single broad 
proton resonance for the deuterated n*-benzenium complex 18. 
This proton signal is ~0.03 ppm upfield from its proteo counterpart, 
consistent witha primary H/D isotopic shift”. The endo-selective pro- 
tonation of the benzene ligand in Lis in stark contrast to the addition 
of carbon and heteroatom electrophiles, which have been observed 
to add antito n?-arene and n?-diene ligands of tungsten complexes”. 
When n?-benzenium complexes 11 and 18 were treated with NaBD, or 
NaBH,, respectively, the complementary cyclohexadiene complexes 
12 and 19 were formed (Fig. 3). A comparison of NOESY data for 
all three isotopologues of the cyclohexadiene complex (4, 12, 19) 
confirmed that the proton delivered from the borohydride reagent 
was anti to the metal (Fig. 3). The cyclohexadiene complexes 12 and 
19 were then taken forward to their tr-allyl analogues 13, 15 and 20 
(Fig. 3). In contrast to protonation of the n?-benzene ligand of 1, the 
acidic hydrogen was delivered predominantly antito the metal (Fig. 3). 

The resulting n?-allyl complexes (13, 15, 20) underwent a confor- 
mational change (‘allyl shift’) such that the second proton added 
became H®”° (conversion of 4 to 6; Fig. 2), while the first proton added 
became H™"“. For allyl complexes 13 and 20, full stereoselective pro- 
tonation was achieved. However, with the preparation of 15 or 26 we 
experienced difficulties in achieving full deuterium incorporation, 
owing to an unusually large deuterium kinetic isotope effect (DKIE) 
(k,/kp = 37 at -30 °C for the deuteration of 12 or 4, where k,, and k, are 
specific rate constants for protonation and deuteration, respectively). 
This DKIE was determined for 4.as the average value from three separate 
experiments in which 26 was generated from acidic solutions with dif- 
ferent H/D ratios (Supplementary Information section K). This DKIE 
could be decreased by raising the temperature to 22 °C; however, this 
compromised the stereofidelity of the resulting deuterated product 
(15), with endo deuteration of the n’-diene 12, which competed with exo 
deuteration. Consequently, stereoselective deuterium incorporation 
at the H®° position of cyclohexene (that is, 16, 33-35, 41, 44, 49, 51; 
Fig. 3) could not be achieved above ~75-80%. A similar outcome was 
observed when we tried to convert the d,-isotopologue diene 19 to 
allyl 30. Finally, treatment of 13, 15 or 20 with a hydride or deuteride 
source again confirmed that the corresponding n?-cyclohexene prod- 
ucts (14, 16, 21) are formed by nucleophilic addition antito the metal 
(Fig. 3). Similarly to the 1,3-diene complex 4, its isomer 5 undergoes 
exo protonation to form the allyl complex 24. Remarkably, treatment 
of the 1,4-cyclohexadiene complex (8) with D* (D,NPh,* in MeOD) also 
undergoes direct exo protonation (Fig. 3), this time providing allyl 
25. The direct exogenous protonation of the unconjugated C=C bond 
in 8 appears to result in a carbocation that can be stabilized by the 
participation of the nitrosyl ligand, as revealed by DFT calculations. 
A subsequent [1,2]-hydride shift results in the formation of the allyl 
complex 25 (Supplementary Fig. 5). Unambiguous assignment of the 
deuterated hydrogen atom in 25 comes from its conversion to 9-d, 
(via 39; Fig. 3). To demonstrate regio- and stereocontrol of deuterium 
incorporation, additional deuterated isotopomers of the allyl complex 
were prepared fromthe monodeuterated dienes 22 and 23 and from the 
benzene-d,-derived allyls 30 and 31 (Fig. 3). The allyl complexes 24-31 
were then combined with deuteride or hydride to form 18 additional 
cyclohexene complexes, 32-46, 49-51. In principle, one can selec- 
tively make ten different isotopologues of the cyclohexene complex 
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Fig. 2 | Formation of tungsten-bound cyclohexene from benzene. 

a, Sequential reduction of benzene to cyclohexene bound to tungsten (by 
addition of 'H or?H). 10 was confirmed by “C-NMR and MRR spectroscopy and 
9 was confirmed by quantitative NOE. b, Solid-state molecular structure froma 
single-crystal X-ray diffraction study and relevant NOE interactions (red 
arrows) for the methylated cyclohexene complex 9 (Ph,NH,’ as OTf salt). 


using the procedures outlined above (d)-d,; d,-d,,), eight of which 
(7,16, 32-38) are reported herein. 

Levels of isotopic purity for the cyclohexene ligand isotopologues 
were determined by recording high-resolution mass spectrometry 
(HRMS) data for the corresponding complexes as their methylated 
adducts (Fig. 2.; 9-d,,) to create a suitable cation for electrospray ioni- 
zation mass analysis. Using the isotope envelope of 9-d, as a refer- 
ence (Supplementary Fig. 6), the isotopic purity of 7,16 and 32-38 
(as converted to 9-d,,) was estimated to be >90%, with the exception of 
16 (79%), for which the high DKIE of the second protonation prevented 
complete deuteration at the H°”° position (see above). Finally, as a 
demonstration of how the {WTp(NO)(PMe,)} system precisely governs 
boththe stereochemistry and the regiochemistry of protonation and 
hydride addition, a series of five monodeuterated (32, 39-42), seven 
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dideuterated (14, 33, 35, 43-46), and four trideuterated (34, 49-51) 
isotopomers of the cyclohexene complex were prepared using these 
methods (Fig. 3). 

Oxidation of the tungsten complex 7 with 2,3-dichloro-5,6-dicyano- 
p-benzoquinone (DDQ) releases the free cyclohexene (Fig. 2;10). Such 
action on 32, 42,45 and 46 confirmed the expected regiochemistry of 
these d, and d, isotopomers of cyclohexene via °C NMR. Introduction of 
asingle deuterium in 3-deuterocyclohexene or 4-deuterocyclohexene 
allows one to distinguish all six of the carbons inthe 2C NMR spectrum, 
owing to isotopic shifting of the now asymmetric cyclohexene carbons 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). Alternatively, solvent-free heating of various 
isotopologues of the methylated complex 9 induce the release of the 
cyclohexene ligand for analysis by molecular rotation resonance (MRR) 
spectroscopy (Supplementary Information section L)”°. These experi- 
ments determined that: (1) over-deuteration is exceedingly low (<2%). 
(2) The stereoselectivity is excellent when assessed by observation 
of undesired cis/trans isomers, which in the worst case is 22:1 and in 
other cases it is 40:1 or higher. (3) The dominant stereoisotopomers 
in all cases are those predicted by the 'H NMR data. Asa final check of 
the stereochemical assignments, the locations of the deuterium atoms 
were confirmed for complex 45 using neutron diffraction measure- 
ments (Supplementary Information section I; TOPAZ at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory). 


Mechanistic considerations 


The reaction of 1 with D* to form 11 results in deuterium incorporation 
exclusively endo to the metal, but this does not conclusively show which 
carbon is initially protonated (Supplementary Fig. 8). Given that the 
endo proton of the benzene ligand in1 completely preempts protona- 
tion from an exogenous acid (exo), we propose that the protonation 
must be concerted—that C-H bond formation is intramolecular and 
simultaneous with electronic changes at the metal—which could lower 
the activation barrier for this process relative to protonation by an 
external acid. Such a mechanism could occur via a hydride intermedi- 
ate, but this seems sterically untenable. Instead, we propose a mecha- 
nism (Supplementary Information section M) in which the nitrosyl 
ligand is first protonated to forma hydroxylimido ligand analogous to 
that reported by Legzdins et al.”. This action is followed by aconcerted 
protontransfer in whichagamma carbon of the benzeneis protonated 
simultaneously with the release of electron density back into the tung- 
sten throughthe NO group. The role of nitrosyl ligands in intramolecu- 
lar proton transfer has been previously documented”. By contrast, the 
stereochemistry and kinetics of n’-diene protonation (for example, 
4; Fig. 2) indicates that the hydrogen is delivered exogenously, anti 
to the tungsten (Fig. 1). We speculate that whereas endo protonation 
may still be accessible for these 1,3-cyclohexadiene complexes, the 
less-delocalized diene ligand is probably more basic than its n’-benzene 
predecessor, and its direct exo protonation apparently preempts the 
purported endo mechanism at —30 °C. 

Transition-metal-promoted endo deuteration of benzene was 
observed in the n*-benzene complexes Cr(CO),(n*-benzene)* and 
Mn(CO),(n*-benzene) by Cooper et al.”?”*, and was proposed to occur 
via hydride intermediates”. More recently, Chirik et al. explored the 
molybdenum-catalysed reduction of benzene and cyclohexadiene, with 
D, (g), which resulted in mixtures of isotopologues of cyclohexane". 
However, reduction of cyclohexene with D, produced a single cis iso- 
topomer of 1,2-dideuterocyclohexane using the molybdenum catalyst. 

The high stereoselectivity enabled by the tungsten system provides 
unprecedented control over the preparation of specific isotopologues 
and isotopomers of cyclohexene, starting from either benzene com- 
plex 1or its deuterated analogue 17, and using either proteated or 
deuterated sources of acids and hydrides (Supplementary Table 1). 
As an illustration, consider the d, isotopologue of the cyclohexene 
complex, 7-d,. Given that the {WTp(NO)(PMe,)} system is available in 
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Fig. 3 | Synthesis of isotopologues and stereoisotopomers of the cyclohexene complex 7. a, Detailed syntheses of d,,d, and d, isotopologues. b, Synthesis of d, 
and d, isotopologues.c, Synthesis of d; isotopologues. d, Synthesis of d,, d, and d,isotopologues. 


enantioenriched form”, one has access to 14 different isotopomers 
(individual enantiomers of 14, 33, 35, 43-46; Supplementary Table 2). 
The cyclohexene-d, ligand of these complexes, once removed from the 
metal by oxidative decomplexation, would be available as 11 individual 
isotopomers: both enantiomers of cis-3,4-, trans-3,4-, cis-3,5-, trans-3,5-, 
trans-4,5- and the meso compound cis-3,6-dideuterocycloohexene. 
Similarly, 11 distinct isotopomers of cyclohexene-d, should be avail- 
able using this methodology starting from benzene-d,. Regarding 
cyclohexene complexes 7-d, and 7-d,, eight isotopomers of each would 
be available, and all 16 of these complexes would yield a unique, chiral 
cyclohexene (eight cyclohexene-d, and eight cyclohexene-d,). In total 
(Supplementary Table 2), the methodology outlined herein could pro- 
vide access to 52 unique isotopomers of cyclohexene derived from 
benzene and benzene-d,. For reference, the total number of isotopom- 
ers for cyclohexene is 528. 

The ability of {WTp(NO)(PMe,)} to be optically resolved ona practi- 
cal scale and to retain its stereochemical configuration, even when 
undergoing ligand displacement”, also makes it a valuable tool for 
determining the isotopic pattern of cyclohexene H/D isotopomers 
produced by other methods®. Consider, for example, a scenario in 
which an unknown isotopomer of cyclohexene-d, is combined with 
the resolved form of benzene complex (R)-1in solution and allowed to 
undergo ligand exchange. Even though the two faces of the cyclohexene 
ring will bind to tungsten with equal probability, the 'H NMR spectrum 
will be unique for each of the five possible isotopomers (Supplementary 
Information section C; Supplementary Fig. 11). Asimilar approach could 
betaken for any cyclic alkene (for example, dehydropiperidines, pyrro- 
lines, cyclopentenes) for which a'H NMR spectrum ofa fully proteated 
species can be fully assigned (see above). 


Deuterated building blocks for the MedChem database 


The development of deutetrabenazine, is considered by many asa prel- 
ude to a new generation of medicines and therapies that incorporate 


deuterium into the active pharmaceutical ingredient”. Given that each 
stereoisotopomer of a biologically active substance will have its own 
unique pharmacokinetic profile, the ability to stereoselectively deuter- 
ate cyclohexene or other MedChem building blocks could enable the 
development of new probes, fragment libraries and leads for medicinal 
chemists, as well as provide a new tool for organic and organometal- 
lic mechanistic studies. Cyclohexene can be readily converted into 
perhydroindoles”®, perhydroisoquinolines” and azepines”’. How- 
ever, the inability to chemically differentiate the two alkene carbons 
or the enantioface of the deuterated cyclohexene limits its potential. 
Nevertheless, by replacing the benzene ligand in Fig. 2 with a substituted 
benzene, or by using anon-hydrogenic nucleophile inthe conversion of 
6 to 7 (Fig. 2), one can envision a series of 3-substituted cyclohexenes 
with highly defined isotopic patterns. As proof of concept, we pre- 
pared the a,a,a-trifluorotoluene complex WTp(NO)(PMe;,)(n?-CF3Ph) 
(ref.?°), which can be elaborated into a 3-(trifluoromethyl)cyclohexene 
complex (47) analogous to the cyclohexene complex 7 (Supplementary 
Fig. 14). Liberation of the cyclohexene from {WTp(NO)(PMe;)} can be 
accomplished bya one-electron oxidant such as DDQ, Fe(III) or NOPF, 
in yields of 70-75% (ref. 7°). Oxidation of 47 would generate a cyclohex- 
ene that has been previously shown to undergo diastereoselective 
epoxidation, and would therefore be an attractive building block for 
medicinal chemistry”’. Repeating the synthesis of 47 with deuteridein 
the final step yields the cis-6-deutero-3-(trifluoromethyl)cyclohexene 
complex 52in 95% yield. Various other isotopologues of 47 and 52 were 
also prepared (47, 52, 53, 54), and the reaction pattern was found to 
be similar to that observed for benzene. The prepared compounds are 
summarized in Fig. 4, with synthetic details provided in Supplementary 
Information section B. Notably, in the syntheses of 47, 52,53 and 54, 
protonation at the carbon bearing the CF, group ultimately occurs endo 
tothe metal, allowing the CF, group to assume an exo stereochemistry. 
However, if the purported diene intermediate is protonated under 
kinetic control, exo protonation forces the CF, group endo, and the 
result after a second hydride reduction is the cyclohexene complex 
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Fig. 4| Examples of functionalized cyclohexene isotopomer complexes. 
a, Synthesis (speculated) of functionalized cyclohexenes; ref.’ describes a 
single-step reaction with DMDO (70%); ref. °° describes a nine-step synthesis 
that includes: (i) HCI/H,0, (ii) isobutylene, (iii) mCPBA, (iv) NaN;, (v) acetyl 


55. By exploiting this reactivity feature, we were able to prepare other 
isotopologues of 55 with inversion of the stereocentre bearing the -CF, 
substituent (Fig. 4, 56,57; Supplementary Fig. 14). 

As further demonstration of the ability of this methodology 
to selectively prepare isotopomers of functionalized cyclohex- 
enes, we prepared the tungsten complex of cis,trans-3-cyano-4, 
5-dideuterocyclohexene (58) by the addition of cyanide to the allyl 
intermediate 13 (57%; diastereometric ratio >98%; Fig. 4.). Other 
d,-isotopolouges were also prepared (Supplementary Fig. 15), and 
their stereochemistry could again be controlled with the sequence of 
nucleophiles. For example, 58, 59 and 60 could be prepared by gen- 
erating the appropriate isotopologue of the tungsten-allyl complex 
and then treating with NaCN (Supplementary Fig. 16). Conversely, 
treating the benzenium 2 with NaCN leads to a cyano-substituted 
cyclohexadiene that can be subsequently combined with acid anda 
hydride source to generate other cyclohexene isotopomers (61-63; 
Supplementary Information section B). 3-cyanocyclohexene (proteo 
form) has been previously used as a precursor to cytotoxic mustards 
that are of interest in cancer research”. Allyl-substituted cyclohex- 
enes theoretically exist as 1,024 different H/D isotopomers (512 for 
each enantiomer). Using the tungsten dearomatization methodology, 
the CF,- and CN-substituted cyclohexenes are accessible as 64 and 60 
unique isotopomers, respectively. We further note that a full range of 
both carbon and nitrogen nucleophiles has now been demonstrated 
to add to tungsten benzenium and allyl tungsten complexes”, which 
demonstrates the broad scope of compounds that can nowbe prepared 
as various deuteroisotopomers. 
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pobllshed onllneie) May 2020 Warming surface temperatures have driven a substantial reduction in the extent and 


duration of Northern Hemisphere snow cover’ *. These changes in snow cover affect 
Earth’s climate system via the surface energy budget, and influence freshwater 
resources across a large proportion of the Northern Hemisphere’ ©. In contrast to 
snow extent, reliable quantitative knowledge on seasonal snow mass and its trend is 
lacking’ °. Here we use the new GlobSnow 3.0 dataset to show that the 1980-2018 
annual maximum snow mass in the Northern Hemisphere was, on average, 3,062 +35 
billion tonnes (gigatonnes). Our quantification is for March (the month that most 
closely corresponds to peak snow mass), covers non-alpine regions above 40° N and, 
crucially, includes a bias correction based on in-field snow observations. We compare 
our GlobSnow 3.0 estimates with three independent estimates of snow mass, each 
with and without the bias correction. Across the four datasets, the bias correction 
decreased the range from 2,433-3,380 gigatonnes (mean 2,867) to 2,846-3,062 
gigatonnes (mean 2,938)—a reduction in uncertainty from 33% to 7.4%. On the basis of 
our bias-corrected GlobSnow 3.0 estimates, we find different continental trends over 
the 39-year satellite record. For example, snow mass decreased by 46 gigatonnes per 
decade across North America but had a negligible trend across Eurasia; both 
continents exhibit high regional variability. Our results enable a better estimation of 


® Check for updates 


the role of seasonal snow mass in Earth’s energy, water and carbon budgets. 


How much water is stored in seasonal snow? The simplicity of the ques- 
tion belies the difficulties we have in answering it. Snow cover is sensitive 
to changes in precipitation and temperature—the drivers of snowfall 
events—expressed at scales of both short-term weather phenomena and 
long-term monthly-to-seasonal climate’>””. This leads to a high spatial 
and temporal variability in the distribution of snow mass. Meltwater from 
seasonal snow recharges essential freshwater resources, stored as surface 
water in rivers and lakes, soil moisture and groundwater. Across most of 
the Northern Hemisphere land regions, the annual runoffis dominated by 
snowmelt*. With a warming climate, there are regionally and temporally 
nonuniform shifts in snowmelt, runoff and precipitation patterns >". 
Besides providing water, seasonal snow cover has akey role in the global 
energy cycle by cooling near-surface temperatures”. Anomalies in snow 
mass influence snow-dependent ecosystems, populations and economic 
activities even in downstream snow-free regions®””’. Furthermore, by 
insulating the underlying soil and influencing vegetation phenology 
and fire risk, seasonal snow has a substantial impact on carbon-cycle 
processes, in particular by affecting the magnitude of carbon fluxes at 
the regions of seasonal frozen soil and permafrost“. 


Limitations of snow mass assessments 


Although terrestrial snow is a World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) Global Climate Observing System (GCOS) Essential Climate 


Variable (ECV), we still lack simple baseline knowledge of the Northern 
Hemisphere mass of seasonal snow®*”, In areas in which the snow mass 
over watersheds at the end of winter is poorly known, predictions of 
water-cycle processes are highly uncertain*®. Thus, accurate knowledge 
of snow massis required in order to close the water cycle, provide funda- 
mental estimates of freshwater availability, and enable accurate initializa- 
tion of hydrological models, which are important tools to minimize the 
impact of potentially hazardous flood events**. Further, in operational 
weather prediction, inadequate information on snow mass decreases 
the accuracy of weather forecasts at local, regional and global scales 
owing to land-atmosphere feedbacks”. Climate modelling and analysis 
demand improved quantification of the snow-atmosphere interaction 
through more accurate observations and modelling of energy and mass 
exchanges, including the contribution of snow to freshwater runoff. 
Previous assessments of seasonal hemispheric snow mass—based on 
satellite data, ground-based networks and land surface models driven 
by historical atmospheric reanalyses—provide highly variable estimates, 
owing to both spatiotemporal inaccuracies in driving data and simpli- 
fied descriptions of physical snow processes’. Analysis of various data 
sources spanning the 1981-2010 period show a relative uncertainty of 
approximately 50% in climatological hemispheric peak snow mass*, with 
even higher uncertainties for mountain regions”. Earlier investigations 
suggest a declinein continental-scale snow mass during the past decades, 
even though spatial trend patterns are highly variable between different 
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Fig. 1| March annual snow mass and its trend. GlobSnow v3.0 bias-corrected 
estimates for the period of 39 years (1980-2018). a, Eurasia and b, North 
America. 


products’ *”. A thorough validation of obtained trends and snow mass 
estimates has not been possible previously owing toalack of the extensive 
independent hemisphericinsitu reference datasets required for evaluation. 

Satellite instruments operating at visible and microwave frequen- 
cies provide an effective tool with which to obtain information on the 
regional and global patterns of snow cover extent*”°. However, the 
estimation of snow mass—often given by gridded snow water equiva- 
lent values (SWE, the depth of water released by instantaneous snow 
melt)—has proven to be problematic. Attempts to assess the mass of 
global seasonal snow cover through the use of spaceborne microwave 
radiometry have been carried out since the launch of the Scanning 
Multi-channel Microwave Radiometer (SMMR) instrument in 1978 
(ref. ”). SMMR and the succeeding passive microwave instruments 
provide a daily data record of microwave brightness temperatures 
(T,) observed at a coarse spatial resolution (tens of kilometres). 7, 
measurements alone can yield reasonable SWE estimates for acertain 
region and/or winter, but lack sufficient consistency in performance for 
global multiyear applications’”°* *. Spaceborne 7, observations are 
influenced by various characteristics of the land surface (soil and veg- 
etation), the atmosphere and the snowpack itself?*”®. For example, the 
layered structure of a natural snowpack and the snow microstructure 
(snow grain size) have strong effects on the propagation of microwave 
radiation within snow, which causes severe problems for SWE retrieval 
algorithms because these characteristics vary both spatially and tem- 
porally, without a simple correlation to the variations in SWE*””. 

To overcome the shortcomings of stand-alone algorithms using micro- 
wave radiometry asa soleinformation source, an approach was developed 
that combines 7, data with ground-based measurements of snow depth 
from the global network of synoptic weather stations”. This approach 
was selected as the baseline method for the Global Snow Monitoring for 
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Fig. 2 | Distribution and decadal trend of mean March hemispheric snow 
mass. a, Average snow distribution during 1980-2018, givenin terms of SWE 
(mm). b, Decadal SWE trend for the period 1980-2018. Hatches indicate areas 
witha statistically nonsignificant trend (P>0.05). The illustrated snowregion 
(blue to white areas ina) includes areas in which the estimated March SWE 
exceeded 5 mm (snow depth greater than around 2-4 cm) onaverage during the 
period 1980-2018. Mountain regions with high topographic variability are 
excluded. A-E indicate our dedicated areas for investigating regional trends. 


Climate Research (GlobSnow) initiative of the European Space Agency 
(ESA), which produced a climate data record (CDR) of global snow mass 
evolution’. Considering that, at present, SWE estimates that rely solely 
on passive microwave observations exhibit large errors when compared 
with independent reference data” ™, and that global reanalysis-driven 
products do not as yet assimilate surface snow observations, the Glob- 
Snow method provides the most reliable existing observation-based 
(satellite plus in situ) estimates of the hemispheric-scale snow mass 
(SWE). Improved accuracy can be obtained by fusing together the satellite 
data and distributed in situ observations of snow characteristics using a 
maximum likelihood optimization, although the method has limitations, 
particularly concerning the estimation of high values of SWE” (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). While some studies indicate that land surface model estimates 
can approach the GlobSnow method regarding accuracy”, a basic goal 
of the GlobSnow CDR was the provision of SWE from observations (satel- 
lite and in situ) independently of climate or reanalysis model estimates. 


Reduction of snow mass uncertainty 


Here, we enhance the GlobSnow approach by developing a 
bias-correction method, which combines the GlobSnow v3.0 SWE 
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Table 1| March snow mass and its global, continental and regional decadal trends 


Region above 40° N: non-alpine snow area Mean monthly snow mass 1980-2018 Average SWE?(mm) Snow mass trend and P-value 

(minimum/average/maximum) (x10°km?) (with error bounds)*(Gt) 95% confidence interval of trend 
(Gt decade") line 

Northern Hemisphere (29/32/35) 

GlobSnow v3.0 3,062+5 97 -49+49 0.048 

Average (range), all four products® 2,938 (2,846-3,062) (90-97) 

Average (range), all without bias correction 2,867 (2,433-3,380) (77-107) 

Alpine areas, average (range)? 709 (482-937) (96-187) 

Eurasia (19/21/23) 

GlobSnow v3.0 93444 91 -3 + 25° 0.809° 

Average (range), all four products® 836 (1,736-1,934) (81-91) 

Average (range), all without bias correction 1,895 (1,610-2,229) (76-106) 

Alpine areas, average (range)? 225 (178-298) (59-99) 

North America (9/11/12) 

GlobSnow v3.0 128 +3 107 -46+42 0.030 

Average (range), all four products® O2 (1,078-1,128) (102-107) 

Average (range), all without bias correction 972 (823-1,151) (78-109) 

Alpine areas, average (range)? 484 (304-639) (152-320) 


GlobSnow v3.0 based regional trends Latitude-longitude grid (°) 


SWE trend with 95% confidence 
interval (mm decade”) 


P-value of trend line 


A. Europe (Baltic) 50° N to 65° N, 15° E to 35° E -6.3 +5.3 0.020 
B. Siberia (western-central) 55° N to 70° N, 65° Eto 115° E 3142.9 0.038 
C. East Siberia 65° N to 73° N, 145° E to 175° E 8.6449 0.001 

D. Prairie (USA, Canada) 40° N to 50° N, 110° W to 95° W 2.8427 0.039 
E. Hudson Bay area 50° N to 65° N, 100° W to 70° W -8.5+3.9 0.000 


*Error bounds for snow mass estimates are obtained from spatially weighted standard deviations (calculated from spatial error variances determined from the bias-correction field). 
>The average SWE of a certain year is defined here as the average of all grid cells that are snow covered. 
°Bias-corrected GlobSnow v3.0 and bias-corrected reanalyses products: MERRA2, Crocus v7 and Brown (the number of snow courses applied for bias correction is more than 2,500 for each 


product). 


alpine areas (3 x 10° km’ in Eurasia and 2 x 10° km’ in North America) are estimated without bias correction from reanalysis products (MERRA2, Crocus v7 and Brown). 
°Trend not statistically significant (that is, P > 0.05, less than 95% probability for a trend different from zero). 


CDR (released in 2019) with extensive ground-based snow course SWE 
measurements, in order to provide improved large-scale snow mass 
estimates with quantified uncertainty information (error bounds; 
see Methods for details). We apply the same bias-correction analysis 
to three gridded hemispheric reanalysis or reanalysis data driven snow 
products (Crocus v7, MERRA2 and Brown; described in the Methods). 
We analyse the bias by comparing SWE estimates with independent 
multiyear snow course observations of SWE, distributed across Eurasia 
and North America. The key result is the estimated absolute value of 
hemispheric- and continental-scale snow mass obtained for the period 
1980-2018 from different snow data records. Further, an essential 
result is a reliable estimation of snow mass trends based on the use of 
the snow course dataset for validation. 

The GlobSnow analysis excludes alpine areas with high topographic 
variability within the satellite data footprint”®. The bias-correction 
approach cannot be applied for these mountain areas owing to the 
distribution of hemispheric snow courses required for the bias correc- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 2) and the high degree of sub-grid variability 
in snow mass in areas of complex terrain. However, we provide results 
from the other three products—without applying bias correction—for 
alpine areas, although it is almost certain that these estimates are biased 
low’’. Alpine snow is of particular importance for water resources in 
certain drainage basins of North America and Eurasia. We estimate that 
approximately 15% of the total seasonal snow area above the 40° Nisin 
alpine regions for North America, and about 13% for Eurasia. 

The absolute value of seasonal snow mass across the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is presented in Figs. 1,2 and Table 1. Our estimate of the average 
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hemispheric non-alpine March snow mass is 3,062 Gt for the period 
1980-2018, based on the bias-corrected GlobSnow v3.0 (correspond- 
ing to amean SWE of 97 mmacross the snow-covered area). The range 
provided by allinvestigated products after applying bias correctionis 
2,846-3,062 Gt (mean SWE range 90-97 mm), whereas the range from 
all four snow data records without bias correction is 2,433-3,380 Gt. 
This suggests a reduction in the uncertainty of the snow mass estima- 
tion of a factor of 4.4 for non-alpine areas above the 40° N-that is, 
uncertainty reduces from roughly 33% to roughly 7.4% (947 Gt to 216 Gt). 
Approximately 62% of non-alpine snow mass is located in Eurasia, and 
38% in North America. The maximum snow mass occurs during March 
for the period 1980-2018, with the exception of the year 2000 in North 
America (Extended Data Table 1). To constrain the range in absolute 
values, the applied bias correction proves essential. 

Earlier estimates® of hemispheric maximum snow mass including 
alpine areas suggest values ranging from 2,500 Gt to 4,200 Gt. Combin- 
ing bias-corrected minimum and maximum estimates for non-alpine 
areas with minimum and maximum estimates for alpine areas (Table 1), 
we obtain the corresponding total hemispheric snow mass, which 
ranges from 3,328 Gt to 3,999 Gt. The estimates of alpine snow mass 
are obtained from MERRA2, Crocus v7 and Brown without applying 
the bias correction, as the method developed here cannot be used for 
mountain regions with high topographic variability. Thus, the alpine 
snow mass estimates listed in Table 1 are probably underestimated”. 
Further reduction of uncertainty in hemispheric snow mass requires 
better-resolved estimates in alpine/mountain areas, as these areas can- 
not be reliably mapped or bias corrected at coarse spatial resolution 


with the approachimplemented here. Table 1 suggests that alpine areas 
have about 22-37% of the total snow mass in North America, and 9-14% 
in Eurasia. 


Snow mass trends and patterns 


The GlobSnow v3.0 dataset enables the reliable estimation of snow mass 
(SWE) trends. Our analysis shows that the maximum continental-scale 
snow mass for Eurasia is not declining, but instead showing, on aver- 
age, consistent values even though regional trends are strong. The 
results indicate a decreasing (statistically significant, P=0.048) trend 
of —49 Gt per decade for the Northern Hemisphere March snow mass 
(the month of maximum snow mass), driven by a statistically signifi- 
cant trend (P= 0.030) of —46 Gt per decade for North America (see 
Fig. 1 and Table 1). A possible reason for this behaviour is a difference 
in winter precipitation trends for the regions of seasonal snow cover”®. 
A particular feature in North America is an increase in snow mass for 
the early years of the time series, followed by a decreasing trend since 
around 1990. 

Unlike the other datasets, GlobSnow v3.0 does not exhibit a sig- 
nificant trend in systematic error over the full data record. That is, 
the mean difference between time series of SWE estimates and snow 
course observations is statistically consistent. This indicates that it is 
uniquely positioned to serve as the core dataset for trend determina- 
tion (see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3). 

In addition to hemispheric- and global-scale estimates and trends 
of seasonal snow mass, our analysis shows distinct spatial patterns of 
snow mass distribution and its trend for 1980-2018. Trends shown in 
Fig. 2 indicate that snow mass has increased across large portions of 
Siberia and in some coastal regions (Arctic Ocean and Japan Sea coasts). 
Loss of snow mass is evident in Europe, in large portions of Yukon/ 
Alaska, and in regions around Hudson Bay. Table 1 summarizes regional 
trends for five areas of interest. In general, the linear trends indicate 
large decreases in snow mass in Europe and east and west of Hudson 
Bay (regions A and E) during the period 1980-2018. However, in East 
Siberia (region C), the evolution of March snow mass during the recent 
years shows a dramatic increase beyond the linear trend given in Table1 
(see the lower panel of Fig. 3). Measurements by 23 weather stations 
in region C show a major increase in early winter solid precipitation 
for the two last winters of the time series. The observed sum of solid 
precipitation in October and November is on average 41 mm (stand- 
ard deviation 8 mm), but as high as 75 mm and 63 mm for the last two 
winters. The high amount of early winter solid precipitation coincides 
with an absence of sea ice on the East Siberian Sea adjacent to region 
C (sea ice index, National Snow and Ice Data Center). 

In contrast with the East Siberian region C, the trend in Eurasian 
region A (Baltic area) shows a clear gradual decline in snow mass 
throughout the time period 1980-2018. However, the interannual 
variability is very high as the region is close to the continental snow 
line, with typical wintertime air temperatures close to zero. In particu- 
lar, the analysis of weather-station temperature data from southern 
Finland shows that below-average levels of snow mass coincide with 
above-average winter season air temperatures (which correspond to 
March mean temperatures close to zero). 

The limitation of using only snow course data to assess snow mass 
distribution and trends is seen in the upper panel of Fig. 3. Altogether, 
nine snow courses reported SWE in region C (East Siberia) for the 
period 1980-2016. However, these observations are not consistent 
through time, as only a subset of the snow courses report ina single 
year. The high range of variability in SWE across snow courses froma 
single year emphasizes the problems of assessing trends arising from 
this inconsistency. Hence, the yearly GlobSnow estimates of regional 
SWE (Fig. 3, lower panel) show values that are slightly different to the 
annual March averages of the reporting snow courses. Nevertheless, 
the 39-year-period average levels of snow course observations and 
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Fig. 3 | Evolution of March SWE in East Siberia. a, March observations from up 
tonine snow courses in region C (see Fig. 2) for 1980-2016. b, GlobSnow v3.0 
estimates of the regional average of March SWE (1980-2018). 


GlobSnow estimates on SWE correspond well to each other. Fig. 3 
also illustrates regression lines fitted to both sets of data for the years 
1980-2016, showing an increasing trend in GlobSnow v.3.0 estimates. 
Regression lines do not extend to the years 2017 and 2018, because 
snow course observations are not yet available. As discussed above, the 
indicated strong increase in SWE for March 2017 and 2018 is supported 
by the observations of weather stations reporting the snow depth and 
precipitation in the area. 


Summary 


Here we have assessed the annual hemispheric maximum snow mass 
above 40° N by combining satellite data and in situ observations 
(Table 1). Our analysis narrows the range identified in previous snow 
mass evaluations (based on modelling, reanalysis and observational 
data analysis) by incorporating snow depth observations in the SWE 
retrieval, and by applying SWE snow course measurements for bias 
correction. Thus, our results facilitate the quantification of the snow 
component in Earth’s water cycle, at hemispheric to regional scales. 
Likewise, using the results to generate an improved long-term CDR 
of snow mass evolution facilitates the characterization and monitor- 
ing of an essential aspect of Earth’s climate system. Additionally, our 
results indicate that continental-scale trends over North America and 
Eurasia show different behaviours (Table 1). For North America the 
overall trend is negative, and for Eurasia the trend is negligible for the 
investigated non-alpine regions (Fig. land Table 1). On smaller regional 
scales, we have identified areas with either a decrease or an increase 
in snow mass on both continents (Fig. 2). In most cases, the gradual 
and highly variable change in the amount of snow occurs throughout 
the available time series of 39 years (1980-2018). However, we founda 
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drastic increase in snow mass taking place during the last two years of 
the time series in the Arctic Ocean coastal region of East Siberia, which 
causes the overall observed regional trend (Fig. 3 and Table 1), and is 
also suggested by multisource data analyses of snow depth anoma- 
lies?°. We conclude that our trend analysis provides key information for 
evaluating the impacts and feedbacks of cold-season changes across 
mid- and high-latitude regions. 
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Methods 


GlobSnow CDRs onsnowextent and SWE were introduced in 2011, and 
can be found at https://globsnow.info*’. These products were further 
improved with the release of new GlobSnow snow extent and SWE prod- 
uct versions during 2014-2019 (ref. *). The GlobSnow SWE daily time 
series starts from 1979 and extends to the present. The SWE values 
are provided ina fixed equal-area grid (EASE grid) of 625 km’, that is, 
nominally 25 km by 25 km. Additionally, per-grid-cell estimates of the 
total product error are given. 

The GlobSnow SWE retrieval methodology is based on Bayesian sta- 
tistical inversion theory”. This method was adopted for Earth surface 
geophysical parameter retrieval by the inversion of a forward model of 
spaceborne microwave radiometer observations”, introducing a mod- 
elling approach of spaceborne-observed scene-brightness temperature 
with the consideration of atmospheric effects by a statistical model. A 
consideration of microwave propagation in snow and the emission of 
snowpack in the forward model, as well as empirical modelling of forest 
canopy effects™, were incorporated into scene-brightness temperature 
modelling in later studies». On the basis of these investigations, the 
assimilation approach**—that is, adynamically constrained statistical 
inversion combining brightness temperatures and weather-station 
observations of snow depth—was introduced and demonstrated”* for 
hemispheric application using satellite observations of 7, at 19 GHz and 
37 GHz. In particular, the method estimates the spatial and temporal 
variability of snow microstructure (including the effect of features 
such as ice crusts), described by an effective snow grain size, in order 
to obtain improved performance in radiometer-based retrievals of 
SWE. The method inherently decreases the weight of satellite data in 
the case of wet snow. 

Compared with earlier GlobSnow versions”®, major changes have 
been made for v3.0, the version used here. These changes include spa- 
tiotemporal homogenization of applied synoptic weather-station snow 
depth observations, consideration of lake ice in the forward model 
of spaceborne-observed microwave brightness temperature”, and 
revised modelling of forest canopy brightness temperature and 
microwave attenuation in the forest canopy”. In order to constrain 
the number of variables inthe SWE retrieval procedure, the snowpack 
is considered as a single layer with a constant density (0.24 gcm’’). 

In addition to GlobSnow v3.0 CDR, we used three other gridded, 
hemispheric SWE data products to investigate the magnitude of March 
snow mass: Crocus v7 (ref. 7°), MERRA2 (refs. *”*°) and Brown*!. Brown 
uses a simple snow scheme“ driven by ERA-Interim meteorology. The 
MERRA2 product is the SWE produced within the MERRA2 reanalysis 
system; Crocus is a physical snow model driven by ERA-Interim mete- 
orology. Product-specific spatial bias correction performed using the 
same methodology was applied to all four datasets in order to assess 
the range of variability in hemispheric- and continental-scale snow 
mass estimates. 

We investigated the feasibility of using snow CDRs to assess hemi- 
spheric snow mass by comparing each data record with coincident 
snow course observations of SWE. We constructed a database of 
hemispheric-scale snow course observations via datasets from the 
former Soviet Union/Russia (FSU), Finland and Canada*”**. Snow 
courses are transects in which SWE is sampled manually, typically at 
several locations, to overcome uncertainties related to local-scale 
spatial variability in snow conditions and land cover (sampling at up 
to 100 locations along courses that have lengths varying from 0.5 km 
to4km, or 0.1kmto 0.2 km in Canada). Exact measurement practices 
vary by country and location. Investigations of Canadian boreal sites** 
showed that as few as 20 distributed snow samples along asnow course 
provide information on the landscape mean with an accuracy better 
than 20%. Further, our investigation of snow course reference data 
for Eurasia and North America indicated that a typical exponential 
autocorrelation length of snow course observations is from 150 km 


to 250 km depending on region, indicating that snow courses provide 
useful information on regional-scale SWE, and so can be meaningfully 
compared with satellite or reanalysis estimates having a spatial resolu- 
tion of about 25 km (although they are still limited by the impacts of 
land cover and sparse observations through time). 

Concerning GlobSnow v3.0 analyses, the applied hemispheric snow 
course in situ reference data provided 2,687 distributed regional obser- 
vations with coincident satellite retrievals, comprising all together 
343,241 observations over the time period 1979-2018 (all months). The 
results indicate an overall root mean square error (RMSE) of 46.2 mm, 
and an RMSE of 31.8 mm when cases with reference SWE greater than 
150 mmare excluded (12% of the reference observations are omitted). 
SWE values of more than 150 mm can be considered a rough threshold 
when microwave radiometer measurements no longer provide useful 
information on SWE”. For Eurasia, the improvement when compared 
with earlier GlobSnow versions is 5.8% in RMSE and an increase from 
0.55to 0.60 in correlation coefficient. This performance improvement 
is obtained by the advances discussed above concerning the forward 
modelling of T, and the homogenization of synoptic weather-station 
snow depth observations. 

We investigated the feasibility of the four mentioned snow data 
records for trend analyses by analysing the monthly bias across indi- 
vidual years of the time series. This is performed separately for North 
America (Canada) and Eurasia by using more than 2,500 snow courses 
observed for March with coincident gridded SWE data available from 
each product (Extended Data Fig. 3). For Eurasia, we selected snow 
courses that provide observations at least for one year within three 
different reference periods (1980-1984, 1999-2003, 2012-2016) for 
the analysis. For North America, the selected snow courses include 
observations at least for two periods (1980-1984, 1999-2003). 

In the case of GlobSnow v3.0 CDR, annual biases for Marchare close 
to zero for Eurasia. Negative bias values are observed for North America. 
Thetrendsin observed annual biases are insignificant (P-values of 0.89 
and 0.81 for Eurasia and Canada, respectively), suggesting that the 
GlobSnow v3.0 CDR is internally consistent and so applicable for trend 
analysis of snow mass. If these trends of annual biases (Extended Data 
Fig. 3) are considered across the full time series, the obtained values 
are well within the 95% confidence intervals given in Table 1 (analysed 
change in March bias: 2 Gt decade“ (0.10 mm decade" for SWE) for 
Eurasia and -7 Gt decade! (-0.63 mm decade”) for North America). 
The changes in bias and the associated P-values for the other snow data 
records indicate a systematic temporal change through time for Eurasia 
that is not evident with GlobSnow: MERRA2, P-value of 2.7 x 10° and 
-70 Gt decade™ (-3.3 mm decade") change in bias; Crocus v7, 6.7 x 107 
and -67 Gt decade? (-3.2 mm decade”); Brown, 2.7 x10 and -71Gt dec- 
ade? (-3.4 mm decade’). Note that corresponding trends for Eurasia 
obtained by the three reanalysis database products show values from 
-34 Gt decade” to -85 Gt decade", indicating that these trends are 
influenced by the changing product biases. This highlights the uniquely 
consistent nature of GlobSnow v3.0 for hemispheric trend analysis. 

The primary challenge in considering regional bias arises from the 
inconsistent distribution of reference snow courses. In order to analyse 
the magnitude of these uncertainties, we developed a technique to 
assess the spatial bias. First, we calculate a mean SWE BIAS, (mm) rela- 
tive to the reference observations at snow course ifromall observations 
of that particular snow course. Denoting REF,,as the SWE reference 
observation for snow course iat time step ¢, and EST;,.as the corre- 
sponding estimate, we calculate the bias for snow course i across the 
whole time series by: 


1 vv 
BIAS; = 4, > (EST, - REF,.) @) 
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A fraction of 50% of hemispheric snow courses show SWE estimation 
errors smaller than 33.1 mm (the RMSE value of SWE estimation errors 
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for different years observed at a particular location when GlobSnow 
v3.0 March SWE data are compared with the concurrent snow course 
observations at the same location). Further, the median bias is close to 
zero, even though high underestimation of SWE is evident for a small 
proportion of snow courses with very deep snow (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
For other investigated SWE datasets, these median RMSE characteristics 
show slightly higher values: 37.8 mm for Brown, 40.2 mm for Crocus 
v7and 48.2 mm for MERRA2. 

The map of GlobSnow v3.0 spatial bias for March, according to Equa- 
tion (1), is obtained by analysing the observations from 2,636 snow 
courses reporting for March (see Extended Data Fig. 2, which also shows 
the locations of snow courses). The spatial behaviour is interpolated 
fromthe snow-course-observed average bias values by ordinary kriging 
interpolation (and by the nearest-neighbour method for comparison). 
Thereafter, this constant map is applied to SWE estimates of each year 
in order to yield a bias-corrected estimate of SWE (mm), and, through 
that, a bias-corrected estimate of snow mass (Gt): 


625 x 10? Noridcetts((SWE) - (BIAS)) 


io? (2) 


Snow mass= 


where Neridceuts is the number of EaseGrid cells (grid for all snow data 
records) in the area of interest. <SWE> and <BIAS> are, respectively, 
the GlobSnow v3.0 provided mean SWE and spatially averaged bias 
values (Extended Data Fig. 3) on the area of interest. The bias correc- 
tion by Equation (2) can be applied to correct the March SWE map ofall 
years, because the linear temporal change of bias does not affect the 
average over the period. Moreover, in the case of GlobSnow v3.0, the 
average bias remains constant through the full time series (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). The bias correction yields higher values of SWE than the 
original GlobSnow v3.0 product, particularly for the Pacific regions and 
eastern parts of Canada (Extended Data Fig. 1and Extended Data Fig. 2). 
When the bias correction is applied to all investigated hemispheric SWE 
datasets (GlobSnow v3.0, Crocus v7, Brown and MERRAZ2), the snow 
mass estimates converge towards similar values at both hemispheric 
and continental scales (Table 1 and Extended Data Table 2). 

We consider three sources of error when estimating the statistical 
uncertainty of the snow mass estimates: first, the temporal variability 
of bias observed for each individual snow course expressed with a 
variance (Extended Data Fig. 3); second, the spatially weighted uncer- 
tainty of estimation of bias correction for the area of interest (Extended 
Data Fig. 2); and third, a spatially weighted leave-one-out Monte Carlo 
simulation analysis that assesses the effect if any single snow course is 
omitted when determining the bias correction. Total statistical errors 
for estimating mean values (Table 1) are directly obtained by kriging 
interpolation, which provides an estimate of the spatial variance of 
the bias correction for all grid cells. Thus, the + uncertainty values 
given in Table 1 and Extended Data Table 2 include the first and second 
uncertainty contributions noted above. Additionally, we report the 
maximum (worst-case) snow mass estimation errors (Extended Data 
Table 1) for GlobSnow v3.0 derived estimates—that is, the error levels 
inthe mean snow mass estimates that are obtained if the snow courses 
most susceptible to estimation error are omitted when estimating the 
bias map. This worst-case error is actually a realistic measure of the 
possible error that may hinder the performance of the bias correction. 
Ifan additional snow course were located in a region that is poorly rep- 
resented by the present snow course network, the expected maximum 
error would be equivalent to this determined worst-case error (note 
that spatially distributed multiple errors would probably have different 
signs, cancelling each other in summation). 

We carried out spatial analysis in order to consider the spatial inho- 
mogeneity of snow course observation networks (the spatial density of 
snow courses is sparse at the highest latitudes in both continents). The 
applied kriging interpolation does this ina statistically robust manner. 
Thus, we weight each snow course according to its spatial influence, 


determined by the estimated spatial variance of the interpolation field. 
Comparison of kriging interpolation for bias correction obtained by the 
nearest-neighbour method shows very small differences, highlighting 
the robustness of the approach: the effect on hemispheric-scale snow 
mass estimates ranges from —61 Gt to +71 Gt (-2.1% to +2.3%), depend- 
ing on the snow data record. The maximum-error consideration also 
tackles the problem of inconsistently distributed snow courses. 

In the trend analyses of Fig. 1and Table 1, asimple linear regression 
was applied as a baseline, providing confidence intervals and P-values. 
For comparison, a Theil-Sen trend estimation was also carried out, 
as that method is less sensitive to data outliers. This analysis yielded 
trends of +3.0 Gt decade“, -53.3 Gt decade‘ and -51.5 Gt decade‘ for 
Eurasia, North America and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. 
These trends are stronger than a simple linear regression for North 
America and the Northern Hemisphere as a whole, and yield a small 
positive trend for Eurasia (not statistically significant). When assessing 
trend significance, it can be necessary to prewhiten the data in order 
to mitigate the effects of lag-1 autoregression*®. However, the trends 
analysed here lack substantial lag-1 autocorrelations, and so we did 
not carry out prewhitening. 


Data availability 

The data are available from ref. *”. The same dataset is also available from 
the GlobSnow service: http://www.globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/; 
http://www.globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/L3A_daily_SWE/ (daily 
data); http://www.globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/L3B_monthly_SWE/ 
(monthly data); http://www.globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/L3B_ 
monthly_biascorrected_SWE/ (bias-corrected data); and http://www. 
globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/auxiliary_data/ (all auxiliary data). 


Code availability 


Codes are available from https://github.com/fmidev/GlobSnow3.0 and 
http://www.globsnow.info/swe/archive_v3.0/source_codes/. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1|See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 1| Hemispheric SWE retrievals for March. a, Scatterplot saturation of the microwave signal. The bias-correction approach mitigates 


of GlobSnow v3.0 SWE estimates versus interval-stratified in situ (landscape) this problem. b, Histogram showing bias-corrected GlobSnow v3.0 estimates 
SWE data for all snow course observations, with + standard deviations. As the of mean March SWE (x axis) across the period 1980-2018 for all grid cells with 
original GlobSnow approach is based on microwave radiometry, it tends to mean SWE values of more thanO mm. 


underestimate SWE with high levels of SWE (more than 150 mm) owing to 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 |Map showing the spatial distribution of the SWE 
estimation bias. a, Kriging-interpolated map for March calculated from biases 
observed at the locations of 2,636 snow courses. b, The same map, but also 
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indicating the locations of snow courses (black dots). c, Weather stations that 
report snow depth (black dots). A-E are the dedicated areas that we use to 
investigate regional trends. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Evolution of the annual bias in GlobSnow SWE 0.81 for Eurasia and North America (Canada), respectively, indicating 
estimates for March. In other words, the figure shows the evolution of the negligible trends. The other assessed SWE datasets are not directly applicable 
systematic SWE estimation error for the period of maximum snow mass in the to the trend analysis in Eurasia, as the bias compared with snow course 
Northern Hemisphere. a, We calculated bias for the March observations ofa observations changes systematically with time (P-values of bias trend linesin 
given year, separately for each snow course (locations shown in Extended Data Eurasia are 6.7 x 10° for Crocus v7, 2.7 x 10° for Brownand 2.7 x 10° for 
Fig. 2). We then averaged these snow-course-stratified biases over both MERRA2). b, About 400 snow courses for Eurasia and 200 for North America 


continents, with results shown here. The P-values for trend lines are 0.89 and provide observations throughout the investigated time period. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Histograms showing hemispheric SWE retrieval 
accuracy for March. a, RMSE. b, Bias determined for each of 2,636 snow 
courses. c, Residual errors for all 100,651 observations from March throughout 
the GlobSnow v3.0 time series. 


Extended Data Table 1| Monthly GlobSnow v3.0 estimates of snow mass 


Region above LAT 40°, Area of seasonal Mean monthly snow mass with error Snow mass trend and its 95% p-value of 
month of year snow [10° km?] bounds 1980-2018 (Gt)? confidence interval (Gt/10y) trend line 
(min/ave/max) 


Northern Hemisphere 


February 29/33/35 2,655 + 36 (+ 5) -57 + 42 0.010 
March 29/32/35 3,062 + 35 (+ 5) -49 + 49 0.048 
April 24/28/32 2,543 + 95 (+ 6) -49 + 53° 0.073 
May* NA/12/22 1,571 + 92 (+ 8) -80 + 62 0.014 
Eurasia 
February 19/22/24 1,720 + 26 (4 4) -5+23° 0.643 
March 19/21/23 1,934 + 35 (4 4) -3+ 25> 0.809 
April 15/18/24 1,613 + 95 (+ 4) -19+ 41° 0.361 
May® NA/7/14 974 + 92 (+ 5) -62 + 56 0.031 


North America 


February 9/11/12 935 + 36 (+ 3) -51 + 32 0.002 
March 9/11/12 1,128 + 31 (+ 3) -46 + 42 0.030 
April 7/9/11 930 + 38 (+ 4) -30 + 34° 0.081 
May* NA/5/8 597 + 19 (+ 6) -18 + 22° 0.104 


Error bounds for snow mass estimates are given by spatially weighted estimated maximum errors and, in parenthesis, by spatially weighted standard deviations (standard deviation of the mean 
mass estimate). 

®Not statistically significant. 

°Beginning of May only (one-week period around May 7). NA, not available. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | March snow mass from various data sources 


Non-alpine regions above 
LAT 40° 


Area of seasonal 
snow (10° km?) 
(min/ave/max)* 


Bias-corrected estimate 
with error bounds? (Gt) 


Original estimate 
(Gt) 


Northern Hemisphere 
GlobSnow v3.0 
MERRA2 

Crocus v7 

Brown 

Average (range) of all 


Eurasia 

GlobSnow v3.0 
MERRA2 

Crocus v7 

Brown 

Average (range) of all 


North America 
GlobSnow v3.0 
MERRA2 

Crocus v7 

Brown 

Average (range) of all 


29/32/35 


19/21/23 


9/11/12 


3,06245 
2,898 + 7 
2,946 +7 
2,846 +7 
2,938 (2,846-3,062) 


1,93444 
1,807 45 
1,868 + 5 
1,736 +4 
1,836 (1736-1934) 


1,128 +3 
1,091 +4 
1,078 +4 
1,110 +5 
1,102 (1,078-1,128) 


2,737 
3,380 
2,916 
2,433 
2,867 (2,433-3,380) 


1,610 
1,895 (1,610-2,229) 


906 
1,151 
1,006 

823 

972 (823-1151) 


Alpine regions above 


Area of alpine snow 


Difference between 
estimates (Gt) 


-330 (-10.8%) 
482 (16.6%) 
-30 (-1.0%) 

-413 (-14.5%) 
-71 (-2.4%) 


-81 (-4.2%) 
422 (23.4%) 
42 (2.2%) 
-126 (-7.3%) 
59 (3.2%) 


-222 (-19.7%) 
60 (5.5%) 
-72 (-6.7%) 
-287 (-25.9%) 
-130 (-11.8%) 


Original estimate 


Average of all three 


LAT 40° (10° km?) (Gt) products (Gt) 
Northern Hemisphere 5 

MERRA2 709 709 
Crocus v7 937 

Brown 482 

Eurasia 3 

MERRA2 200 225 
Crocus v7 298 

Brown 178 

North America 2 

MERRA2 509 484 
Crocus v7 639 

Brown 304 


“The same snow area masks were applied to each data product, excluding alpine regions for all products. 


Error bounds for snow mass estimates are obtained from spatially weighted standard deviations (calculated from spatial error variances determined from the bias-correction field). 
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The Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transition in Europe witnessed the replacement and 
partial absorption of local Neanderthal populations by Homo sapiens populations of 
African origin’. However, this process probably varied across regions and its details 
remain largely unknown. In particular, the duration of chronological overlap between 
the two groups is much debated, as are the implications of this overlap for the nature 
of the biological and cultural interactions between Neanderthals and H. sapiens. Here 
we report the discovery and direct dating of human remains found in association with 
Initial Upper Palaeolithic artefacts’, from excavations at Bacho Kiro Cave (Bulgaria). 
Morphological analysis of atooth and mitochondrial DNA from several hominin bone 
fragments, identified through proteomic screening, assign these finds to H. sapiens 
and link the expansion of Initial Upper Palaeolithic technologies with the spread of 

H. sapiens into the mid-latitudes of Eurasia before 45 thousand years ago’. The 
excavations yielded a wealth of bone artefacts, including pendants manufactured 
from cave bear teeth that are reminiscent of those later produced by the last 
Neanderthals of western Europe’ ©. These finds are consistent with models based on 
the arrival of multiple waves of H. sapiens into Europe coming into contact with 
declining Neanderthal populations”*. 


Fragmentary specimens from the sites of Kent’s Cavern (United King- 
dom)? and Cavallo (Italy)° have been claimed to document the earliest 
presence of our species in western Europe, between 44,200-41,500 cali- 
brated years before present (cal. BP; taken as AD 1950) for the former 
and between 45,000-43,000 cal. Bp for the latter. However, these dates 
are based onthe archaeological contexts of the specimens rather than 
direct dating, and—in both cases—the exact stratigraphic origin of the 
fossils is debated". In the absence of directly dated fossil remains, 
reconstructing the timing of the expansions of H. sapiens into Europe 
rests on hypotheses concerning the makers of various so-called ‘tran- 
sitional’ artefact assemblages at the advent of the Upper Palaeolithic. 

Bacho Kiro Cave is located 5 km west of Dryanovo (Bulgaria), on 
the northern slope of the Balkan mountain range (Stara Planina) and 
about 70 km south of the Danube River (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The 


site formed at the mouth of a large karstic system and its deposits 
encompass late Middle Palaeolithic and early Upper Palaeolithic 
occupations. Bacho Kiro Cave was excavated by D. Garrod in 1938, 
but is best known from more extensive excavations (in 1971to 1975) by 
ateam led by B. Ginter andJ. Koztowski®. The excavations in the 1970s 
yielded fragmentary human remains that were subsequently lost. In 
2015, the National Archaeological Institute with Museum in Sofia and 
the Department of Human Evolution at the Max Planck Institute for 
Evolutionary Anthropology resumed work at Bacho Kiro Cave with the 
goals of clarifying the chronology (which had previously been based on 
a handful of inconsistent radiocarbon ages") and the biological nature 
of the makers of the lithic assemblages. Two sectors with similar and 
well-preserved sequences were re-excavated: the Main sector and the 
previously unexcavated Niche 1 sector, located on the south and east 
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sides, respectively, of the excavation from the 1970s (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). At the base of the sequence (Supplementary Information sec- 
tion1) and overlying the bedrock, layer K has a relatively low density of 
Middle Palaeolithic artefacts. Sedimentologically, the contact of layer K 
with the overlying layer J is gradual and the artefact densities remain 
low; however, the upper part of layer J contains artefacts identical to 
those in layer I. Based on the radiocarbon dates’, layer J represents 
more than 3,000 years of accumulation. Layer I represents an inten- 
sification of the trends seen in layer J. Layer lis an easily recognized 
and archaeologically rich organic deposit that spans from 45,820 to 
43,650 cal. BP? (95% modelled range) and yields an assemblage that was 
initially described as ‘Bachokirian’, but is now considered a variant of 
the Initial Upper Palaeolithic (IUP) industry (Extended Data Figs. 2-4, 
Supplementary Information section 2). Layer is capped by water-laid 
deposits (layers H and G) that have little archaeological content. More 
than 1.7 m of deposits, containing low densities of Upper Palaeolithic 
artefacts, overlays layer Gin the Main sector. 

We found a hominin second lower molar (specimen code F6-620) 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a) in the upper part of layer J. The crown dimen- 
sions of this tooth place it at the high end of both the Neanderthal 
and the Upper Palaeolithic H. sapiens range (Extended Data Table 1). 
With the exception of a moderately expressed—but divided—middle 
trigonid crest, all of the morphological trait expressions found in 
F6-620 align the tooth with H. sapiens (Supplementary Information 
section 3). The expression of a middle trigonid crest observed on the 
second lower molar from Bacho Kiro Cave is present in 10% of these 
teeth in some groups of humans today" and in 8% of early H. sapiens”. 
The pulp chamber is hypotaurodont', a condition that is common in 
some recent human groups” and is unlike the hypertaurodont molars 
of Neanderthals”°. The four-cusp configuration of the second lower 
molar from Bacho Kiro Cave is absent in Neanderthals. Our geometric 
morphometric analysis of the enamel-dentine junction also clearly 
assigns the specimen to H. sapiens (Extended Data Fig. 5b). 

We screened 1,271 non-identifiable bones and teeth using 
matrix-assisted laser desorption-ionization time-of-flight mass 
spectrometry (MALDI-TOF MS) collagen-peptide mass finger print- 
ing (also known as ZooMS7) to identify hominin remains, with the 
additional aims of providing accurate molecular identifications for 
radiocarbon-dated specimens and of enlarging our understanding 
of the species composition of the fauna. ZooMS screening identified 
six hominin bone fragments (Extended Data Fig. 6, Supplementary 
Information section 4), of which four come from layer lin Niche 1, one 
from layer B inthe Main sector (Extended Data Fig. 1) and one fromthe 
interface of layers 6a and 7 of the excavations in the 1970s”. Including 
the F6-620 tooth, we recovered five hominin specimens in total fromthe 
IUP layers. The calibrated radiocarbon dates of the 4 ZooMS-identified 
human fragments range from 46,790 to 42,810 cal. BP at 95.4% prob- 
ability (Fig. 1). These ages are in full agreement with the modelled 
boundaries of layer I (45,820-43,650 cal. BP at 95.4%), which includes 
the 4 humans and 21 other dates on modified fauna’. Therefore, to 
our knowledge, these bones represent the oldest European Upper 
Palaeolithic hominins recovered to date. 

We extracted DNA””’ from F6-620 and the six hominin bone frag- 
ments identified using ZooMS. We performed library preparation”, 
enrichment of human mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA)* and sequencing, 
which enabled us to recover between 13,856 and 795,043 unique mtDNA 
fragments (Supplementary Information section 5). The frequencies 
of cytosine-to-thymine substitutions, which are characteristic of 
ancient-DNA base damage, ranged from 13.5% to 54.9% at the 5’ ends 
and from 9.4% to 42.2% at the 3’ ends of these fragments (Extended 
Data Fig. 7), which suggests that at least some of the fragments are of 
ancient origin. After restricting analyses to putatively deaminated DNA 
fragments to remove contamination by recent human DNA, sequence 
coverage of the mitochondrial genome enabled us to reconstruct six full 
mitochondrial genomes out of seven. The mtDNA sequences of F6-620 
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Chatelperronian Late Neanderthals 
Europe 
Grotte du Renne AR-14 (MAMS-25149) 
Saint-Césaire SP 28 (OxA-18099) 
Upper Palaeolithic H. sapiens 
Europe 


Kostenki 1 (OxA-15055) 

Bacho Kiro F6-597 (ETH-86773/AIX-12025*) 

Bacho Kiro BK 1653 (ETH-86768/AIX-12024*) 
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China 
Tianyuan Cave (BA-03222) 
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Date (cal. 8p) 


Fig. 1|Direct dates for hominins of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic 
transitionin Eurasia. Directly dated Chatelperronian Neanderthals (blue) and 
H. sapiens (red or black) of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transition in 
Eurasia. The dates from Bacho Kiro Cave (red) are reported in an associated 
study’, as part of an extensive site chronology. Asterisks mark the dates that 
were combined using the R_Combine function in OxCal v.4.3. Accelerated mass 
spectrometry (AMS) laboratory codes are shown in parentheses; all the dates 
shown here arein Supplementary Table 16, with sample information and 
references. 


and one of the ZooMS-identified hominin bone fragments (AA7-738) 
are identical, which indicates that these specimens belonged either to 
the same individual or to two maternally related individuals. Ina tree 
relating these mtDNA genomes to the known mtDNA sequences of 
54 present-day humans, 12 ancient H. sapiens, 22 Neanderthals, 4 Denis- 
ovans and ahominin from Sima de los Huesos, all of the Bacho Kiro Cave 
mtDNA genomes fall within the variation of H. sapiens (Fig. 2, Extended 
Data Fig. 8). The specimens from layer I yielded mtDNA sequences that 
fall close to the base of each of the three major macro-haplogroups of 
present-day non-Africans (M, Nand R). Although the mtDNA sequences 
belong to different macro-haplogroups, they differ (at most) at 15 posi- 
tions from each other—which is lower than the differences observed 
among 97.5% of contemporary European individuals who are not closely 
related to one another”. The older Bacho Kiro population contains 
early representatives of the macro-haplogroupM, whichis not present 
in Europe today”. Furthermore, the mtDNA genomes of the Bacho 
Kiro Cave specimens accumulated fewer substitutions than those 
of present-day humans. Using 10 directly dated ancient H. sapiens 
as calibration points”*”’ (Supplementary Information section 5), we 
obtained genetic dates that range from 44,830 to 42,616 yr BP for the 
layer-I hominins (Extended Data Table 2), in good agreement with the 
calibrated radiocarbon dates (Fig. 1). 

The fauna associated with these H. sapiens specimens (11,259 piece 
plotted animal bone fragments from layers 1 andJ) includes 23 species, 
dominated by Bos or Bison, cervids and caprines, alongside equids 
(Supplementary Information section 6). The species composition com- 
prises a mix of taxa adapted both to cold and to warmer environments, 
characteristic of the faunal record during marine isotope stage 3 inthe 
Balkans*°”, A variety of carnivores are also present, dominated by cave 
bear (Ursus spelaeus). Zooarchaeological analyses strongly indicate that 
the accumulation of the fauna is predominantly anthropogenic. One 
notable aspect of the faunal assemblage is the presence of numerous 
anthropogenically modified objects (Fig. 3, Supplementary Informa- 
tion section 6): worked pieces include awls, lissoirs (‘smoothers’) and 
incised pieces. Several of the artefacts have red staining that is consist- 
ent with the use of ochre. We identified 1 perforated ivory bead and 
12 perforated or grooved pendants, 11 of which were made from cave 
bear teeth and 1 from an ungulate tooth (Fig. 3). 

The stone tools associated with H. sapiens in layer I were initially 
assigned to the Bachokirian techno-complex because they did not fit 
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Fig. 2|Maximum parsimony tree. Maximum parsimony tree relating Bacho 
Kiro Cave mtDNAs to 54 present-day humans, 12 ancient H. sapiens, 

22 Neanderthals, 4 Denisovans and lindividual from Sima de los Huesos. The 
insert shows the part of the tree closest to the mtDNAs of the specimens from 
Bacho Kiro Cave. Bacho Kiro Cave mtDNAsare red. Asterisks denote mtDNA 
from ancient H. sapiens (Supplementary Table 9) other than the Bacho Kiro 
Cave specimens. The number of inferred substitutions per sequence is given 
above each branch. A chimpanzee mtDNA sequence was used to root the tree 
(not shown). rCRS, revised Cambridge Reference Sequence. U, R, N,MandL3 
refer to the mitochondrial haplogroups. 


comfortably with either the Middle Palaeolithic or Aurignacian-like 
Upper Palaeolithic techno-complexes. We now know that these tools 
fit within the IUP». IUP assemblages—similar to that of Bacho Kiro Cave 
(Supplementary Information section 2)—are characterized by blades 
and tool types typical of the Upper Palaeolithic, but with some Levallois 
formsand faceted platforms that are reminiscent of the preceding Mid- 
dle Palaeolithic and African Middle Stone Age? (Extended Data Figs. 3, 
4). IUP assemblages, which span Eurasia from central Europe to Mon- 
golia, occur before the appearance of Upper Palaeolithic assemblages 
characterized by bladelet production, and arguably have their origin 
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Fig. 3 | Bone tools and personal ornaments from Bacho Kiro Cave layers! 
andJ (Niche 1and Main sectors). a—j, Pendants made from perforated and 
grooved teeth (a, ungulate; b-j, cave bear). k,l, 0, Awls.m, Anthropogenically 
modified piece. n, p, Lissoirs. q, lvory bead. Further details are providedin 
Supplementary Table 15. Scale bars, 1cm (a-o, q),3cm (p). 


in southwest Asia (Extended Data Fig. 2). For instance, the Bacho Kiro 
Cave IUP is similar to the IUP from layers I-F at Ucagizli Cave (Turkey) in 
terms of lithic technology, typology, and the presence of shaped bone 
tools and pendants, as well as with respect to ages”. 

The Bacho Kiro Cave site clearly demonstrates that the IUP in this 
region was made by H. sapiens, and is consistent with models that attrib- 
ute the spread of the IUP to the dispersal of our species throughout large 
parts of Eurasia. The presence of IUP assemblages documents a wave 
of peopling that precedes the spread of the first Upper Palaeolithic 
bladelet techno-complexes—suchas the Early Ahmarian industry inthe 
Levant, the Early Kozarnikan industry in the eastern Balkans and the Pro- 
toaurignacian industry in western and central Europe—by several mil- 
lennia’**. At Bacho Kiro Cave, the IUP starts before 45,000 cal. BP and, 
as the assemblage of the upper part of layer J is identical to that from 
layer I, it may begin as early as 47,000 cal. BP*. We now have evidence 
for H. sapiens in Eurasia spanning from Ust'-Ishim”’ in western Siberia 
to Bacho Kiro Cave in eastern Europe, directly dated to approximately 
45,000 cal. BP. Together, the behavioural and biological evidence 
strongly suggest a relatively rapid dispersal of IUP assemblages from 
southwest Asia® into mid-latitude Eurasia by groups that—contrary to 
Aurignacian populations—seem unrelated to present-day European 
populations”. Direct contact with Neanderthals must have occurred 
much earlier in eastern Europe than in western Europe, where the latest 
Neanderthals and their associated assemblages persisted until at least 
about 40,000 cal. Bp!**. In Romania, the Pestera cu Oase H. sapiens 
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individual had a Neanderthal ancestor as recently as four-to-six genera- 
tions back in his family tree®’. In light of the Bacho Kiro Cave results, 
the 42,000-37,000 cal. yr BP radiocarbon age of the Pestera cu Oase 
fossil implies an extended period of contact between Neanderthals and 
H. sapiens in eastern Europe. Alternatively, it may be that the direct date 
of Pestera cu Oase—which was obtained before recent improvements in 
pretreatment techniques—is an underestimate, and that local coexist- 
ence was more ancient and ephemeral. The IUP pendants of Bacho Kiro 
Cave (Fig. 3) are notably similar to artefacts produced by late Nean- 
derthals of the Chatelperronian layers at Grotte du Renne (France)*. 
Whatever the cognitive complexity of the last Neanderthals might 
have been, the earlier age of the Bacho Kiro Cave material supports the 
notion that these specific behavioural novelties seen in declining Nean- 
derthal populations resulted from contacts with migrant H. sapiens’. 


Online content 


Any methods, additional references, Nature Research reporting sum- 
maries, source data, extended data, supplementary information, 
acknowledgements, peer review information; details of author con- 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 


Excavation methods 

The site was excavated closely following existing protocols” ”. Layers 
were defined first on lithological criteria, and second on archaeological 
criteria. Our stratigraphy was determined and named independently of 
previous excavations”. Additionally, we excavated in two unconnected 
areas of the site, and thus separate naming conventions were used 
between these two areas. The excavations in the south area (Extended 
Data Fig. 1) are knownas the Main sector, and the layers are named with 
letters for the large divisions and numbers for divisions within these 
(for example, layer I or layer AO). The other area excavated is a niche 
to the east of the previous excavations. We call this area Niche 1 (or 
N1), and all layer names from this area are prefixed with NI-. Where we 
hypothesize a link between the two sectors, we use the same layer name 
(for example, layers N1-I and I). Where we are unable to form a strong 
hypothesis about the link between the two sectors, we use different 
layer names (numbers in this case) in the Niche 1 sector to denote this 
(for example, N1-3), followed by letter for internal subdivisions (for 
example, N1-3a). All finds were recorded by layer and 3D coordinates 
(using an arbitrary grid established for the excavation and aligned to 
the previous excavations) measured with Leica total stations (5” accu- 
racy) using data collectors with self-authored software (EDM-Mobile). 
Alllithics and fauna >20 mm in length and all specialists’ samples (for 
example, ancient DNA, micromorphology, phytoliths and so on) were 
provenienced and given unique identifiers (IDs). Complete bones, 
identifiable teeth and human remains <20 mm in length (but larger 
than microfauna) were also given coordinates and IDs. Natural stones 
>10 cm in length were recorded with a single coordinate, and stones 
>20 cmin length were measured with multiple coordinates to describe 
their volume and orientation. The sediment, excluding recorded stones 
and artefacts, was collected by 9-1 buckets and wet-screened on-site 
through 6- and 1.2-mm meshes to form two fractions. Buckets have 
unique IDs. Their coordinates were measured first in the centre of the 
area to be excavated and then again at the centre of the area excavated 
at the completion of the bucket. Large (>20-mm-long) objects foundin 
the sediment in the buckets during wet-screening were given IDs and 
assigned the coordinates of the bucket. All features were provenienced. 
Digital photographs documenting the excavation were recorded daily, 
and final sections were documented through a combination of digi- 
tal photography, drawing, and total station measures. Additionally, 
structure-from-motion models were made of all final sections and 
excavation areas. These models were georeferenced to the excavation 
grid using total station coordinates. 


ZooMS 

We screened 1,271 fragmentary bone and tooth specimens from Bacho 
Kiro Cave using ZooMS”. Eleven bone specimens were derived from 
the previous excavations at the site’’, 371 from our excavations in 
the Main sector, and 889 bone specimens from the Niche 1 area. We 
particularly focused on IUP layers | and N1-I (n = 822). Extraction and 
analytical protocols followed previously published work’. In brief, 
asmall bone sample (<20 mg) was taken from each bone or dentine 
specimen. The sample was incubated at 65 °C for an hour in50 mM 
ammonium-bicarbonate buffer, digested overnight using trypsin (Pro- 
mega) at 37 °C, acidified using 20% TFA, and cleaned on C18 ZipTips 
(either from Sigma-Aldrich or Thermo Scientific). MALDI-TOF MS anal- 
ysis was conducted at the IZI Fraunhofer in Leipzig*®. MALDI-TOF MS 
spectra were analysed in comparison to a reference database containing 
collagen-peptide marker masses of all medium- to larger-sized genera 
in existence in western Eurasia during the Late Pleistocene epoch’. In 
cases in which ammonium-bicarbonate extraction failed, an attempt 
was made to recover further informative collagen peptides through acid 


demineralization of the same bone sample, as previously explained’. 
Collagen deamidation in these spectra was assessed for two peptides 
(P1105 and P1706)****. 


Bone pretreatment and accelerator mass spectrometry dating 
Small aliquots (80-110 mg) of the six ZooMS-identified hominin bone 
fragments were sampled for dating to preserve as much material as 
possible for further analyses. Collagen was extracted using a previously 
described technique“ for small bone sample sizes, based ona modified 
Longin collagen-extraction protocol” followed by an ultrafiltration 
step“. In brief, the outer surfaces of the bone samples were removed 
with a sandblaster, and samples were removed using a rotary tool. 
The bones were demineralized in 0.5 M HCl at 4 °C until soft and CO, 
effervescence had stopped. Then, 0.1M NaOH was added for 10 min at 
room temperature to remove humic acid contamination, and samples 
were re-acidified in 0.5M HCI. The collagen was gelatinized in acidic 
water (HCI pH 3) at 70 °C for several hours (4-6 h). The collagen sam- 
ples were then passed through an Ezee Filter (Elkay Laboratories) to 
remove large particles (>80 pm) and separated by molecular weight 
with pre-cleaned Sartorius VivaSpin Turbo 15 ultrafilters (30 kDa molec- 
ular weight cut-off (MWCO))*?*°. The samples were freeze-dried and the 
large molecular fraction (>30 kDa) was graphitized using Automated 
Graphitisation Equipment III! and measured using the latest model 
of the MICADAS accelerator mass spectrometer” in the Laboratory 
of lon Beam Physics at ETH-Zurich (laboratory code ETH). Small ali- 
quots (66-89 mg) of a background cave bear bone (>50,000 yr BP) 
were extracted alongside the samples to monitor contamination intro- 
duced in the laboratory. These were measured in the same magazine 
as the hominin samples and used in the age calculation. Oxalic acid 
Il standards were also measured in the same magazine and used for 
normalization. Data reduction was performed using BATS software™. 
Anadditional 1%. was added to the error calculation of the samples, as 
per standard practice. The dates were calibrated using the IntCal13°° 
dataset in OxCal v.4.3°. 


Shape analysis of the molar enamel-dentine junction 

Enamel and dentine tissues (Extended Data Fig. 5) of lower second 
molars were segmented using the 3D voxel value histogram and its dis- 
tribution of greyscale values’. After segmentation, the enamel-den- 
tine junction was reconstructed as a triangle-based surface model using 
Avizo. Small enamel-dentine junction defects were corrected digitally 
using the ‘fill holes’ module of Geomagic Studio. We then used Avizo 
to digitize 3D landmarks and curve-semilandmarks on the enamel- 
dentine junction surface*’®. Anatomical landmarks were placed on 
the tip of the dentine horn of the protoconid, metaconid, entoconid 
and hypoconid. A sequence of landmarks was also placed along the 
marginal ridge connecting the dentine horns, beginning at the top of 
the protoconid and moving in lingual direction; the points along this 
ridge curve were then later resampled to the same point count on every 
specimen using Mathematica. Likewise, we digitized and resampled a 
curve along the cemento-enamel junction as a closed curve starting 
and ending below the protoconid horn and the mesiobuccal corner 
of the cervix. The resampled points along the two ridge curves were 
subsequently treated as sliding curve semilandmarks and analysed 
using geometric morphometrics together with the four anatomical 
landmarks. Landmarks not preserved on the Bacho Kiro Cave specimen 
were removed before principal component analysis. The specimens of 
Homo erectus sensu lato include KNM-ER 1802, KNM-ER 992 and San- 
giran 1b. Specimens of archaic Middle Pleistocene hominins include 
Balanica 1, Mauer, Xiahe and KNM-ER BK 67. The Neanderthal sample 
includes Abri Suard S36, Krapina1, 6, 9, 53, 54,55, 57, 59, 80, 86,105 and 
107, La Quina H9, Le Moustier 1, Regourdou, Scladina 4A1, El Sidron540 
and 755, and Vindija 11.39. The fossil H. sapiens sample includes Dar es 
Soltane II H4, El Harhoura, Jebel Irhoud 3 and 11, Qafzeh 9, 10, 11and 15, 
and Temara. The recent H. sapiens sample includes clinical extractions 
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from dentists based in Germany, Neolithic specimens from Belgium 
(Royal Belgian Institute of Natural Sciences) and specimens from the 
FranciscJ. Rainer Collection (Institutul de Antropologie ‘Francisc J. 
Rainer’). 


DNAextraction and library preparation 

Samples of between 29.3 mg and 64.7 mg of tooth or bone powder were 
removed from 7 Bacho Kiro Cave specimens (F6-620, AA7-738, BB7- 
240, CC7-2289, CC7-335, F6-597 and BK-1653) using a sterile dentistry 
drill (Supplementary Table 4) after a thin layer of surface was removed 
from the sampling areas. DNA was extracted from the powder using a 
silica-based method” as previously described”. Five single-stranded 
DNA libraries* were made from 10 ul from each extract on an automated 
liquid handling platform (Bravo NGS workstation B, Agilent Technol- 
ogies)**. A control oligonucleotide was spiked into each reaction to 
determine the efficiency of library preparation®, and quantitative PCR 
was used to determine the total number of unique library molecules 
as well as the number of oligonucleotides that were successfully con- 
verted**°°. The libraries were amplified into plateau with AccuPrime 
Pfx DNA polymerase (Life Technologies)” and labelled with two unique 
indices”>. Half of the volume of the amplified libraries (50 il) was puri- 
fied using SPRI beads on the automated liquid handling platform”. The 
concentrations of the purified DNA libraries were determined using a 
NanoDrop Spectrophotometer (NanoDrop Technologies). 


mtDNA capture and sequencing 

An aliquot of each amplified library was enriched for human mtDNA 
using a bead-based hybridization method”. Enriched libraries were 
sequenced onan Illumina MiSeq platform in a double index configura- 
tion (2 x 76 cycles) and base-calling was done using Bustard (Illumina). 
Overlapping paired-end reads were merged into single sequences and 
the adapters were trimmed using leeHom®. The Burrows—Wheeler 
Aligner (BWA, version: 0.5.10-evan.9-1-¢44db244; https://github. 
com/mpieva/network-aware-bwa)™, with parameters adjusted for 
ancient DNA (‘-n0.01-0 2 -116500’)®, was used to align the data to the 
revised Cambridge Reference Sequence (NC_01290). Only reads with 
perfect matches to the expected index combinations were retained for 
downstream analyses. PCR duplicates were removed using bam-rmdup 
(version 0.6.3; https://bitbucket.org/ustenzel/biohazard). SAMtools 
(version 1.3.1)° was used to filter for fragments that were longer than 
35 base pairs and that had a mapping quality of at least 25. We merged 
the libraries originating from the same extract (that is, the same speci- 
men) using SAMtools merge to produce the final dataset. 


Phylogenetic inferences 

We reconstructed the mitochondrial genomes of the Bacho Kiro Cave 
specimens once by using all mapped fragments longer than 35 base 
pairs with a mapping quality of at least 25 and once using only fragments 
witha cytosine (C) to thymine (T) difference to the reference genome at 
the first three and/or last three terminal positions” (that is, putatively 
deaminated fragments). We called a consensus base at each position 
along the mtDNA that was covered by at least 3 DNA fragments and at 
which at least 2/3 of fragments carried an identical base and the base 
quality was 20 or higher®. To prevent deamination-induced substitu- 
tions affecting the calling of a consensus base, we converted A on the 
reverse strands and T on the forward strands in the first three and the 
last three positions of a fragment into N. 

The libraries prepared from the F6-597 specimen yielded too few 
informative mtDNA fragments to reconstruct a complete mtDNA 
using putatively deaminated fragments. We investigated the state of 
F6-597 DNA fragments that overlapped positions ‘diagnostic’ for each 
branch ina mtDNA tree relating present-day humans, Neanderthals, 
Denisovans and the hominin from Sima de los Huesos® (Supplementary 
Table 6). To diminish the influence of substitutions derived from deami- 
nation, all forward strands were ignored if one of the possible states 


at an informative state was a C and all reverse strands were ignored if 
one of the possible states was G. 

We aligned the reconstructed mitochondrial genomes of the Bacho 
Kiro Cave individuals to the mtDNA genomes of 54 present-day humans 
froma wide geographical distribution®, 12 ancient H. sapiens*8""”?’? 
(Supplementary Table 9), 22 Neanderthals®”* 8, 4 Denisovans”” ®, 
a Sima de los Huesos individual” and a chimpanzee® using MAFFT 
v.7.271**. The number of pairwise differences among the genomes was 
calculated using MEGA7® and a maximum parsimony tree was recon- 
structed using Parsimony ratchet as implemented in the R package 
phangorn®. We identified the haplogroup of each of the reconstructed 
mitochondrial genomes with HaploGrep® based on the PhyloTree 
database (PhyloTree.org, build 17). 


Contamination estimates 

We used two complementary approaches to estimate levels of 
present-day human mtDNA contamination in the libraries. We iden- 
tified positions at which each of the reconstructed Bacho Kiro Cave 
mtDNAs differ from at least 99% of a world-wide panel of 311 present-day 
human mtDNAs*°”’ (Supplementary Tables 7, 8). We then counted 
DNA fragments that overlap these positions and did not match the 
consensus base of the respective specimen, again taking into account 
the strand orientation in cases in which one of the possible states at an 
informative site was C or G. Inthe second approach, we used an iterative 
probabilistic method, schmutzi*®, which uses anonredundant database 
of human mitochondrial genomes to estimate levels of present-day 
human DNA contamination (Supplementary Information section 5) 
(parameters: ‘--notusepredC --uselength’). 


Molecular DNA dating 

We estimated the tip dates of the reconstructed Bacho Kiro Cave 
mtDNAs using the Bayesian phylogenetic method as implemented in 
BEAST2 (version 2.4.8)* by aligning the reconstructed mitochondrial 
genomes to 54 present-day humans and 10 directly radiocarbon-dated 
ancient H. sapiens*®”””*738°, which were used for tip calibration. The 
Neanderthal mtDNA genome of Vindija 33.16” was used as an outgroup. 
The best-fitting substitution model was determined using jModel- 
Test2°°. We investigated a strict clock and an uncorrelated log-normal 
relaxed clock as two models of rate variation and a constant population 
size and a Bayesian skyline as tree priors’. For each model, we carried 
out Markov chain Monte Carlo runs with 30,000,000 iterations and 
sampling every 1,000 steps. After discarding 10% of the iterations as 
burn-in, the output was analysed with Tracer v.1.5.0 (http://tree.bio. 
ed.ac.uk/software/tracer/). A marginal likelihood estimation” analysis 
was used for model comparison and best support assessment. Both 
the maximum parsimony and the BEAST2 tree were visualized with 
FigTree (version v.1.4.2) (http://tree.bio.ed.ac.uk/software/figtree/). 


Micromorphology 

Field observations of the sediments were complemented by archaeo- 
logical micromorphology analyses. Micromorphological samples were 
collected as undisturbed blocks by carefully carving and wrapping them 
with either pre-plastered bandages or soft paper and tape. Thin sections 
were manufactured by Spectrum Petrographics through a standard 
procedure of drying the blocks in an oven for several days at about 
60 °C. The blocks were then impregnated with a mixture of polyester 
resin and styrene, to which a catalyst was added. Thin sections were 
ground to a thickness of 30 um and observed under a petrographic 
microscope in plane- and cross-polarized light at magnifications rang- 
ing from 20x to 400x. Micromorphological nomenclature follows 
previously published work”””’. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. Genetic sequence 
reads fromall libraries and corresponding negative controls are depos- 
ited at European Nucleotide Archive under the study accession number 
PRJEB35466. The FASTA files of the mitochondrial genomes are depos- 
ited in GenBank with the accession numbers MN706602—-MN706607. 
Details are as follows: Bacho Kiro AA7-738, MN706602; Bacho Kiro 
BB7-240, MN706603; Bacho Kiro BK-1653, MN706604; Bacho Kiro 
CC7-335, MN706605; Bacho Kiro CC7-2289, MN706606; and Bacho 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Excavations at Bacho Kiro Cave, 2015-2018. a, Plan 
view of the entrance and the excavated areas of the cave, with the grid system of 
our recent excavations (letters in the left column) and those of the 1971-1975 
excavations (letters in the right column). b, Site location in southeastern 
Europe. c, Photograph of the entrance of the cave. The floor is artificially 

raised; the original entrance was several metres lower than shown in this 
photograph. d, Initial stratigraphic section drawing of the exposed profile 
from the Main sector in 2015 (codes for the archaeological layers are onthe left, 
with the corresponding layers from the 1971-1975 excavations in parentheses). 
e, Frontal view of the Niche 1 sector and its stratigraphic subdivisions. f, Lower 


part of the stratigraphic section drawing of the Niche 1sector, in 2018. Note the 
thickness and preservation of the lower deposits here in comparison with the 
Main sector profile. g, Photograph of the Main sector transversal section onthe 
line between squares F5-F6 and squares G5-G6 before excavation in 2015. CF, 
combustion feature. h-n, Hominin remains identified by ZooMS with their IDs: 
BK-1653 (h) and F6-597 (j) from layer B, with h coming from the 1971-1975 
excavations (dashed line); BB7-240 (k), CC7-2289 (1), CC7-335 (m) and AA7-738 
(n) from layer N1-I. Continuous lines connect the fossils with their find 
locations. i, Second lower molar (F6-620) from layer J in the Main sector. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Geographical distributions. Geographical distribution of the main IUP sites of western and central Eurasia (black dots), directly dated 
early H. sapiens predating 37,000 cal. BP (empty black dots) and directly dated late Neanderthals associated with Chatelperronian assemblages (orange squares). 
Bacho Kiro Caveis represented by ared circle. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Photographs of lithic artefacts from layer I of Bacho Kiro Cave. Pointed retouched blades and fragments (1-4, 6, 7) and piece with 
bifacial retouch (5). Photographs by V.S.-M. and T. Tsanova. 


AX,” 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Drawings of lithic artefacts from layer I of Bacho Kiro 
Cave. Pointed retouched blade with slightly oblique truncation and base 
modified by inverse retouch (1), pointed blade fragments (2 and 5, which has 

an oblique truncation and slight notch on the left edge, and was perhaps 


intentionally fragmented), pointed, small blades fragments (3, 7,8 and 9), 
pointed blade fragment with opposing pseudo-burin blows on the apex and on 
the distal fracture edge (perhaps indicating use as a projectile) (4) and Levallois 
flake (6). Drawings by I.K. and T. Tsanova). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Human lower second molar (F6-620). a, Mesial, buccal 
and distal views of the crown, root and pulp chamber (left) and occlusal views 
of the enamel and dentine crown (right). b, A principal component analysis of 
the shape of the enamel-dentine junction ridge and cervix places the Bacho 


PC 1 (28.5%) 


Kiro Cave second lower molar (F6-620) represented by ared star within the 
samples of recent (n=8) and Pleistocene (n= 9) H. sapiens, and outside the 
distribution of Neanderthals (n= 20) and H. erectus (n= 3). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | MALDI-TOF MS spectra for the six bone specimens identified as hominins through ZooMS analysis. a, B4-1653 (interface of layers 6a 
and 7). b, AA7-738 (layer N1-I). c, BB7-240 (layer N1-I). d, CC7-2289 (layer N1-I). e, CC7-335 (layer N1-1). f, F6-597 (layer B). 
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beginning and the ends of mtDNA alignments for the Bacho Kiro Cave 
specimens. Only fragments of at least 35 base pairs in length that mapped to 
the revised Cambridge Reference Sequence with a mapping quality of at least 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Bayesian phylogenetic tree relating Bacho Kiro Cave estimate the tip dates of Bacho Kiro Cave specimens are italicized. The 
mtDNA to 54 present-day humans, 10 directly radiocarbon dated ancient posterior probabilities are denoted above the branches. The mtDNA of Vindija 
H. sapiens and the Vindija 33.16 Neanderthal. The Bacho Kiro Cave 33.16 was used to root the tree (not shown). 

specimensare in red. Other ancient H. sapiens used as calibration points to 
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Extended Data Table 1| Comparative dental metrics 


Bacho Upper 
Kiro Neanderthal Fay Hf Palaeolithic ies 
Cave Sapiens H. sapiens -Saplens 
x =10.8 x =11.0 x =10.9 x= 104 
[9.6-12.4] [9.2-12.7] | [8.6-12.3] [8.6-12.5] 
Me || Bh rae 6 =0.9 o=1.0 6 =0.7 5=0.8 
n=31 n=22 n=39 n= 207 
xk =11.6 x =11.7 x =11.3 x= 10.9 
[10.5-14.0] | [10.2-14.2] } [9.5-13.2] [8.9-14.3] 
Mm 132 o =1.0 o=1.1 o=0.8 o=0.9 
n=29 n=15 n=31 n= 198 
CI 89 93 95 95 .96 
CCA 140.4 134.4 139.2 124.4 111.6 
BL, bucco-lingual width; MD, mesiodistal length; Cl, crown index (BL/MD); CCA, calculated crown area (BL x MD). Values are in mm. X is the mean; minimum and maximum values are between 
the brackets; o is the standard deviation; n indicates sample size. The Upper Palaeolithic H. sapiens sample includes individuals from the sites of: Les Abeilles, Bacho Kiro Cave, Brno, Bruniquel, 


Castenet, La Chaud, Dolni Véstonice, Farincourt, La Ferrassie, La Gréze, Les Rois, Isturitz, Kostenki, Kumchon, Laugerie-Basse, Lespugue, La Linde, Abri de la Madeleine, Nazlet Khater, Pestera cu 
Oase, Peche de la Boissiere, San Teodoro, St Germaine-la-Riviére, Sunghir, Les Vachons and Vindija. The early H. sapiens sample includes individuals from the sites of Border Cave, El Harhoura, 
Cave of Hearths, Dar es Soltane, Die Kelders, Haua Fteah, Jebel Irhoud, Klaises River Mouth, Mumba, Qafzeh, Skhul, Témara and Zhiren. The Neanderthal sample includes individuals from the 
sites of: Arcy-sur-Cure, Krapina, La Fate, Grotta Guattari, Hortus, Monte Fernera, Montmaurin, Ochoz, Petit-Puymoyen, La Quina, Le Regourdou, Spy, St Césaire, Subalyuk and Tabun. The recent 
human sample includes archaeological specimens representing western Europe, eastern Europe, southern Europe, Japan, China, the Near East, India, the Andaman Islands, Australia, New 
Guinea, northern Africa, southern Africa, eastern Africa and western Africa. 


Extended Data Table 2 | mtDNA branch-shortening estimates 


a7 
Tip date anve hich 
. ‘ posterior 
Specimen estimate (years A 
before present) density 
intervals (HPD) 
Molar (F6-620) 44,799 32,208-56,792 
AAT-738 44,830 32,534-57,017 
BB7-240 42,616 29,946-54,246 
CC7-2289 44,532 30,203-56,128 
CC7-335 42,670 30,085-54,243 
BK-1653 30,763 20,602-39,544 


Estimates for Bacho Kiro Cave specimens as determined in a Bayesian framework imple- 
mented in BEAST2, and by using 10 radiocarbon-dated ancient H. sapiens as calibration points 
(Supplementary Table 9). 
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For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
“| Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Avizo 6.3; Geomagic Studio 2015.1.3; E4 software (http://www.oldstoneage.com/software/e4.shtml) and Microsoft Access 2016; 


Data analysis BATS 4.0; OxCal V4.3; Wolfram Mathematica 10; bam-rmdup 0.6.3; SAMtools 1.3.1; MAFFT v7.271; MEGA7, jModelTest2, mMass 5.5.0, R 
3.4.2 and R 3.6.2, R package ggplot 2 3.2.1, R, package hexbin 1.28.0, RStudio 1.2.5033. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Sequence reads from all libraries and corresponding negative controls are deposited at ENA under the study accession number PRJEB35466. 
The FASTA files of the mitochondrial genomes are deposited in GenBank with the accession numbers MN706602-MN706607. 

Details are as follows: 

BachoKiro_AA7_738 MN706602 

BachoKiro_BB7_240 MN706603 

BachoKiro_BK_1653. MN706604 

BachoKiro_CC7_335 MN706605 

BachoKiro_CC7_2289 MN706606 
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BachoKiro_molar_F6_620 MN706607 
Other data that support the findings of this study are available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request 


Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


[| Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 
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Study description Analysis of the palaeontological and archaeological material discovered in the course of a new excavation at the site of Bacho Kiro 
Cave (Bulgaria). 


Research sample The archaeological material (artifacts and faunal remains) was extracted from two areas (Main Sector and Niche 1) in the Bacho Kiro 
cave. Sediment samples were collected from each layer to perform micromorphological analyses. Collagen was extracted from 
archaeological bones from all stratigraphic levels of Bacho Kiro Cave to perform ZooMS and radiocarbon analyses. 


Sampling strategy For ZooMS, a random selection of morphologically unidentifiable bone specimens with a maximum length of over 2 centimeters was 
conducted. For radiocarbon dating and ancient DNA analyses , all human remains identified by ZooMS were sampled. For the 
morphological study of the human tooth F6-620, all comparative samples are detailed in the methods section. 


Data collection M.H., T.T., N.S., VA, S.S., R.S. Z.R. and S.P.M. collected field data; S.B., M.S. and J.J.H. collected morphological data on the hominin 
remains; V.S.M., L.P., F.W. and A.W. collected bone samples to perform ZooMS; M.H extracted mtDNA from hominin bone samples; 
H.F. and S.T. collected bone samples to perform radiocarbon dating of hominin remains; G.S., R.S., V.P., N.M. collected morphological 
data on the faunal assemblage using the faunal reference collection stored at the Bulgarian National Museum of Natural History was 
used to accurately identify species and skeletal element; T.T. and S.P.M. collected metrical data on the lithic assemblage; V.A. 
collected micromorphological and sedimentological data in the site. 


Timing and spatial scale Bones were excavated from the Niche 1 and Main Sector areas of Bacho Kiro Cave during the 2015/2016/2017 field seasons. Bone 
pretreatment, and ancient DNA analyses were carried out over the course of 2016-2018. 


Data exclusions For the EDJ analysis, fossil teeth that were highly worn were excluded. For Radiocarbon dating two AMS dating methods across three 
AMS labs were used to check reproducibility. 11 collagen extracts from different layers were dated with graphite targets ona 
MICADAS AMS at two labs (ETH-Zurich and MAMS). Results were in statistical agreement for 8 of the extracts. Dates from the two 
labs were outside 2 sigma for 3 of the oldest extracts (all >40,000 BP). These samples were excluded from further analysis in the 
companion paper by Fewlass et al. Collagen from two human bones was dated with graphite targets at ETH-Zurich and in replicate 
with the gas ion source of the Aix-MICADAS AMS at CEREGE. All measurements were in statistical agreement. 


Reproducibility The mitochondrial genome sequences of Bacho Kiro Cave hominin specimens are deposited in GenBank. 

Randomization ZooMS samples were randomly analyzed. For the EDJ study we cannot determine any reason to apply randomization. 

Blinding For the EDJ study, blinding would be inappropriate given the small sample sizes and the relatively simple inferences made from the 
results of the principal component analysis. 

Did the study involve field work? Yes [_] No 


Field work, collection and transport 


Field conditions Yearly excavation inside the Bacho Kiro Cave of about one month between 2015-2018 
Location Bacho Kiro Cave, near Dryanovo (Bulgaria) 


Access and import/export The archaeological material was studied in Bulgaria. Temporary exports of some items were organized between Bulgaria and 
Germany. Permit delivered by National Museum of Natural History (Sofia) Nr. 4CH30/04.01.19. 


Disturbance The samples were obtained through archaeological excavation of two sections in the cave. At the end of the project (summer 
2020) measures will be taken to protect the stratigraphic profiles. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


[| Clinical data 


Palaeontology 


Specimen provenance Excavation of the Bacho Kiro Cave aurorized by the Bulgarian Ministery of the culture, delivered by NAIM-BAS: Nr124/11.05 
2015; Nr225/28.04.2016; Nr47/02.05.2017; Nr99/17.04.2018/ Nr120/2019. 


Specimen deposition The palaeontological material will be deposited at the National Museum of Natural History in Sofia and the lithic material at the 
History Museum of Dryanovo (Bulgaria) 


Dating methods Small aliquots (80-110 mg) of the six ZooMS identified hominin bone fragments were sampled to preserve as much material as 
possible for further analyses. Collagen was extracted using a technique based on a modified Longin collagen extraction protocol 
followed by an ultrafiltration step. The gelatinized collagen samples were then passed through an Ezee Filter (Elkay labs, UK) to 
remove large particles (>80 um) and separated by molecular weight with pre-cleaned Sartorius VivaSpin Turbo 15 ultrafilters (30 
kD MWCO). The samples were freeze dried and the large molecular fraction (>30 kD) was graphitised using the Automated 
Graphitisation Equipment II and measured using the latest model of the MICADAS AMS in the Laboratory of lon Beam Physics at 
ETH-Zurich (lab code: ETH). The dates were calibrated using the IntCal13 dataset in OxCal v4.3. 


Tick this box to confirm that the raw and calibrated dates are available in the paper or in Supplementary Information. 
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Single-cell analysis is a valuable tool for dissecting cellular heterogeneity in complex 
systems’. However, acomprehensive single-cell atlas has not been achieved for 
humans. Here we use single-cell mRNA sequencing to determine the cell-type 
composition of all major human organs and construct ascheme for the human cell 
landscape (HCL). We have uncovered a single-cell hierarchy for many tissues that have 
not been well characterized. We established a ‘single-cell HCL analysis’ pipeline that 
helps to define human cell identity. Finally, we performed a single-cell comparative 
analysis of landscapes from human and mouse to identify conserved genetic 
networks. We found that stem and progenitor cells exhibit strong transcriptomic 
stochasticity, whereas differentiated cells are more distinct. Our results providea 
useful resource for the study of human biology. 


Individual cells are fundamental units of life. Breakthroughs in 
single-cell mRNA sequencing have greatly enhanced our ability 
to identify the transcriptomes of individual types of cell?°. Using 
high-throughput barcoding strategies, it is now possible to profile thou- 
sands of single cells at the same time®’. These methods have allowed 
the mapping of cell atlases for whole organisms®». For example, cell 
atlases for the mammalian system have been generated by analysing 
both fetal and adult mouse tissues’*’. Despite extensive efforts in 
dissecting the cellular compositions of various human tissues”° ”, to 
our knowledge a comprehensive cell landscape for humans has not 
been achieved. 


Constructing an HCL using microwell-seq 

Microwell-seq is a cost-effective single-cell mRNA sequencing technol- 
ogy that offers advantages over existing technologies in doublet rate 
and cell-type compatibility’®. Sequencing titration experiments and 
cross-platform comparison suggest that this method can robustly 
detect rare populations even at low sequencing depth (Supplementary 
Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 1a). Using microwell-seq, we embarked 
upon the creation ofa basic landscape of major human cell types using 


samples from a Chinese Han population. Donated tissues were per- 
fused or washed and prepared as single-cell suspensions using specific 
protocols (Supplementary Table 1). Our analyses included samples of 
both fetal and adult tissue and covered 60 human tissue types (two to 
four replicates per tissue type in general; Extended Data Fig. 1b). We 
also analysed seven types of cell culture, including induced pluripotent 
stem (iPS) cells, embryoid body cells, haematopoietic cells derived from 
co-cultures of human H9 and mouse OP9 cells®’, and pancreatic beta 
cells derived from H9 cells using a seven-stage protocol**(Extended 
Data Fig. 1b). Single cells were processed using microwell-seq’® and 
sequenced at around 3,000 reads per cell; data were then processed 
using published pipelines® (Fig. 1a). Altogether, 702,968 single cells 
passed our quality control tests (Supplementary Table 1). 

Inaglobal view, the complete human tissue data set is grouped into 
102 major clusters (Fig. 1b; Supplementary Table 2). Multiple tissues, 
including artery, trachea, pleura, omentum, oesophagus and fallopian 
tube, contributed to the defined adult stromal/mesenchymal cells, 
suchas cluster 4 (C4), C18, C27, and C70. Other clusters with substantial 
multi-tissue contributions correspond to fetal stromal cells (C7, C10, 
C17, C19, C21, C64, and C72), endothelial cells (C8,C20, C29, and C66), 
macrophages (C2, C51, C69, and C78), and fetal epithelial cells (C1) 
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t-SNE 1 


Fig. 1| Constructing an HCL using microwell-seq. a, Illustration of the 
experimental workflow using the microwell-seq platform. b, ¢SNE analysis of 
599,926 single cells from the HCL. Differentiated cell culture data and 
granulocyte-colony stimulating factor (G-CSF)-mobilized peripheral blood 
data were not included. In the SNE map, 102 cell-type clusters are labelled by 
different colours. Cell cluster markers are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 

c, SNE analysis of 599,926 single cells from the HCL. Differentiated cell culture 


(Fig. 1b, c; Supplementary Table 2). We then performed sub-clustering 
analysis for each of the 102 major clusters and predicted a total of 843 
cell-type sub-clusters in the hierarchy (Fig. 1d). Through correlation 
analysis between bulk and single-cell mRNA sequencing as well as cell 
number sub-sampling analysis, we estimated a high gene and cell-type 
coverage of HCL (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). Multi-donor analysis of 
representative tissues indicates that there are limited donor or batch 
effects on cell-type discovery (Extended Data Fig. le). To our knowl- 
edge, these data represent the most comprehensive cell-type reper- 
toire yet described for the human species. By applying the concept of 
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data and G-CSF mobilised PB data were not included. In the SNE map, tissues 
are labelled by different colours. Tissue contributions to each cluster are listed 
in Supplementary Table 2. d, Dendrogram showing relationships among 102 
cell types. The bar chart onthe left represents the number of sub-clusters in 
each major cluster. A total of 843 sub-clusters were predicted from 102 major 
clusters. 


a pseudo-cell®*, we can aggregate data from the same cluster to increase 
gene representation and improve cluster separation (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, b). This strategy enabled us to interpret transcription factor 
(TF) function and generate a correlation network that covers 91% of all 
human TFs (Extended Data Fig. 2c; Supplementary Table 2). A highlight 
of the network suggests that, in the HCL, master TFs work in discrete 
modules to specify major human cell types suchas neuron, erythroid 
cell, and acinar cell (Extended Data Fig. 2d). The resource is publicly 
available at http://bis.zju.edu.cn/HCL/ (witha mirror website for inter- 
national users at https://db.cngb.org/HCL/). 


Cellular heterogeneity in human tissues 


We performed t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (t-SNE) 
and differential gene expression analyses for each specific organ and 
uncovered previously unrecognized cell heterogeneity in a wide range 
of human tissues (Supplementary Table 3, Extended Data Figs. 3, 4). 
After analysing human kidney tissues at the fetal and adult stages, we 
defined 21 fetal clusters (FCs) and 22 adult clusters (ACs) with specific 
molecular markers (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b, Supplementary Table 3), 
including epithelial, endothelial, stromal and tissue-resident immune 
cells. We found previously undescribed types of S-shaped body cell 
(FC1, FC9 and FC15) in the fetal kidney and a new intercalated cell 
(IC)-tran-principal cell (PC) cell type (AC19) in the adult kidney. In the 
lung, we identified 22 fetal clusters and 25 adult clusters (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c, d, Supplementary Table 3). We found distal progenitors (FC4) 
and proximal progenitors (FC9) in the fetal lung, as well as alveolar type 
2 (AT2) cells (ACI), alveolar type 1 (AT1) cells (AC3), two subsets of club 
cells (AC16 and AC20), and ciliated cells (AC22) in the adult lung. The 
alveolar bipotent/intermediate cells (AC14) express KRTS8, cell cyclin 
genes, and lineage markers from both ATI and AT2. We constructed 
ligand-receptor maps using CellPhoneDB” to reveal cell-cell inter- 
actions in kidney and lung tissues (Extended Data Fig. Se-h). Stromal 
and endothelial cells were at the centre of the network for both organ 
types. In fetal tissues, our data predict that stromal and endothelial cells 
interact with epithelial cell progenitors to support tissue development. 
However, in adults, they are predicted to interact with immune cells 
suchas T cells and macrophages. 

During our comprehensive analysis, we noted the presence of popu- 
lations with interesting expression signatures, particularly in tissues 
that have not previously been well characterized (Summarized in Sup- 
plementary Table 4). In adult pleura, we identified three clusters of 
mesothelial cells (C2, C13 and C14), as well as an unknown cell clus- 
ter (C12) that expressed high levels of interferon-induced proteins 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). In adult omentum, we identified a group of 
immune-related mesothelial cells that expressed CCL2 (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c). In fetal muscle, we noted two groups of tendon cells expressing 
glucagon (GCG; Extended Data Fig. 6d). Other previously undescribed 
populations include MGP’ progenitor cells in fetal brain, stomach cells 
that co-expressed a D and X/A cell signature, and CCL2‘ enteric nerve 
cells inthe colonas well as 18 cell clusters that could not be annotated 
onthe basis of known markers (Supplementary Table 4). 

Notably, we identified endothelial cell populations that expressed 
major histocompatibility complex (MHC) class II genes such as 
HLA-DPA1and HLA-DRA ina variety of adult tissues, including bladder 
(Fig. 2a) and kidney. Immunofluorescence assays for the endothelial 
cell marker PECAM1I (also known as CD31) and the MHC class II marker 
HLA-DR further confirmed the existence of antigen-presenting 
endothelial cells in the adult human bladder (Fig. 2b). This professional 
antigen-presenting signature indicates that these endothelial cells 
might have an immune function. To estimate the global involvement 
of non-immune cells in regional immunity in humans, we performed 
a cross-stage, cross-tissue comparison of endothelial, epithelial and 
stromal cells for their expression of immune-related genes (Fig. 2c). 
We identified MHC class II* endothelial, interleukin-expressing stro- 
mal cells and CXCL* epithelial cells in about half of human adult tis- 
sues (Extended Data Fig. 6e, f). This widespread immune activation 
of non-immune cells represents a new layer of cellular regulation for 
tissue-specific immunity. 

To characterize the global cellular hierarchy of endothelial cells, we 
integrated endothelial cell data across diverse tissues and identified 
14 major clusters (Fig. 2d, e, Supplementary Table 4). Inthe tSNE map, 
C2, C3, and C9 contained contributions from multiple fetal tissues, 
including the heart, skin and kidney. Whereas C8, C11, C12 and C13 
endothelial cells are tissue-specific, C6 and C10 are shared by differ- 
ent adult organs. Notably, there is a distinct group of endothelial cells, 


including C1, C5 and C7, that show high expression of immune-related 
genes. Cl endothelial cells can be found ina wide range of adult organs 
such as bladder, kidney, artery, thyroid and omentum; they express 
HLA-DRA, CD74 and HLA-DRB1. C5 endothelial cells come from adult 
uterus and express CXCLS8, /L6 and HMOX1at high levels. C7 endothelial 
cells come from adult kidney and express high levels of HLA-DQA1, 
HLA-DPA1and EMCN. Inasimilar way, we performed cross-tissue analy- 
sis for stromal cells and identified four immune-active clusters (C5, C8, 
C12 and C15) inthe HCL stromal cell hierarchy (Extended Data Fig. 7a, 
b). Through donor contribution analysis, we showed that these stro- 
mal and endothelial subtypes contained cells from multiple donors 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c). 


Fetal-to-adult cell-type transitions 


We next studied human organ development by assessing the similarity 
of cell types between fetal and adult tissues. In the kidney and lung, the 
gene expression patterns of epithelial, mesenchymal, endothelial and 
immune cells were correlated between the two stages; tissue-resident 
immuneandstromal cells appear early during organogenesis (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a, b). To visualize the process of global multi-lineage spec- 
ification, we performed trajectory analysis for fetal and adult HCL 
data using the partition-based graph abstraction (PAGA) method*®. 
We obtained a landscape showing projections from fetal progenitors 
towards adult mature cell types (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). Onthe land- 
scape, we defined 36 cell groups arranged into more than 10 lineage 
branches. Notably, fetal cells reside at the centre of the landscape; 
they are less separated than adult cells, which spread out from the 
middle cloudy region towards different destinations. This is consistent 
with the observation in Fig. 1b that stromal and epithelial cells from 
various fetal tissues form an interconnected cell group (C1, C7, C17, C19 
and C21). However, they become highly separated at the adult stage. 
Moreover, single cells exhibit higher entropy in the fetal stage than in 
the adult stage, suggesting that fetal cells possess higher transcriptional 
plasticity, whereas adult cells possess more stable transcriptomes 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e). 

To understand the genetic regulation behind this fetal-to-adult transi- 
tion, we analysed changes in gene expression between all specific pairs 
of fetal and adult cell types and ranked the most commonly enriched 
genes for the fetal and adult stages, respectively (Supplementary 
Table 4). Markers that were commonly enriched in fetal cells included 
a large group of ribosomal protein genes (such as RPS17, RPS18, and 
RPS24), imprinted genes (such as /GF2 and H19), and stem cell regula- 
tors (such as SOX4 and SON). These signatures suggest a high meta- 
bolic rate, low epigenetic restriction and the presence of multi-potent 
machinery, which may help to explain the high entropy and transcrip- 
tional stochasticity found in fetal cells. By contrast, markers that were 
commonly enriched in adult cells include MHC class I cell surface recep- 
tors (suchas HLA-A and HLA-B), MHC class II cell surface receptors (such 
as HLA-DPA1 and HLA-DPB1), and immune-related cytokines (such as 
IFI27, CXCL2 and CCLS). 


Mapping human cell types using scHCL 


Using the HCL database, we build a single-cell mapping pipeline (scHCL) 
for the classification of human cell types. We integrated our HCL with 
other published human data sets (Supplementary Table 5) and made 
transcriptome references for all available human cell-type clusters from 
single-cell studies. Input digital gene expression (DGE) data were com- 
pared to each transcriptome reference to provide a match score based 
ongene expression correlation (Fig. 3a). By mapping bulk RNA sequenc- 
ing data to our HCL reference, we can robustly define cell lineages of 
cultured cell populations” or cancer cell organoids*° (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a, b). We then processed single-cell data from liver bud organoid 
cells“ and cerebral organoid cells”. While confirming the existence of 
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Fig. 2 | Immune activation of non-immune cellsinthe HCL. a, Feature plotin 
the t-SNE map of single-cell data from adult bladder cluster 2 (n=2,750 cells). 
Cells are coloured based onthe expression of HLA-DRA or PECAMI1. The 
experiment was replicated twice with similar results. b, Immunofluorescence 
assay for the endothelial cell marker PECAMI1 (CD31) andthe MHC class II 
marker HLA-DRin human adult bladder tissue. Scale bar, 100 pm. The 


different parenchymal and mesenchymal cells (Extended Data Fig. 9c, 
9d), we found that these organoids lacked important cell types, such 
as tissue-resident immune cells and endothelial cells. 

We performed an scHCL analysis to evaluate a well-established 
seven-stage protocol for deriving pancreatic beta cells from H9 cells**. 
Many cells present in the differentiated culture on day 24 exhibited a 
strong correlation with pancreatic cell types (Fig. 3b). Cells of C3, CS 
and C8 highly expressed GCG, /NS and SST, respectively, representing 
a tendency towards differentiation into alpha, beta and delta cells. 
However, a large proportion of these cells co-expressed islet signatures 
that correspond to various islet cell types, suggesting a remaining prob- 
lem related to cell-type maturation inthe differentiation protocol. We 
then used scHCL to analyse haematopoietic cells derived from H9/OP9 
co-cultures®’. Only cells from C7 and C11, which contained endothelial 
cells and erythroid cells, had high scHCL scores for mature human cell 
types (Fig. 3c). The few C7 and C11 cells show low conversion efficiency 
in the H9/OP9 co-culture system. We did not detect any cell that was 
correlated with human haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells. 
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experiment was replicated three times with similar results. c, Heat maps 
illustrating the expression of immune-related genes in endothelial, epithelial 
and stromal cells. x-axis represents clusters; y-axis represents genes. d, e, SNE 
maps of single-cell data for human tissue-specific endothelial cells (cell 
number n=7,140). Cells are coloured according to endothelial cell subtype 

(d) or tissue type (e). 


We next examined single-cell data for day 20 embryoid bodies 
differentiated from human iPS cells. The single cells of the embryoid 
body were divided into 15 clusters (Extended Data Fig. 9e, Supplemen- 
tary Table 3). The scHCL results for the embryoid body cells showed 
clusters mapped to mesenchymal, neuronal, ependymal and immune 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 9f). A large group of cells in the middle of the 
t-SNE map, including C2, C3, C4 and C9, could not be associated witha 
specific lineage in the scHCL analysis. Moreover, the cell-cell correlation 
network of embryoid body cells showed complex and unspecialized 
phenotypes for these populations (Extended Data Fig. 9g). For exam- 
ple, C3 (Undefined-2) co-expressed the endothelial cell-related gene 
EDNRB and the neuron-related gene MPZ. Trajectory and RNA velocity 
analysis suggested that the undefined cell clusters were at the root of 
the differentiation hierarchy, with high RNA turnover rate, whereas the 
defined cell types are at the endpoint of the trajectory and have relatively 
stable transcriptomes (Fig. 3d). After differentiation for 20 days, many 
embryoid body cells appear to be still ina primarily undetermined state, 
whereas some cells have gone through these high turnover states and 
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Fig. 3 | Application of scHCL analysis for stem cell biology. a, Diagram 
showing the pipeline for scHCL analysis. b,c, scHCL results for pancreatic islet 
cells (b; n= 4,156 cells) derived from seven-stage differentiation of H9 cells 
(day 24) and haematopoietic cells (c;n =1,115 cells) derived from H9/OP9 cell 
co-cultures (day 9). Eachrow represents one cell typein our reference. Each 
column represents data froma single cell. Pearson correlation coefficient was 
used to evaluate cell-type gene expression similarity. Red indicates a high 
correlation; grey indicates alow correlation. Some cell-type datacome from 
published works, as denoted by first author name: Segerstolpe”’”, Muraro’®, 
Baron’, Han. d, Branching gene expression trajectory analysis of day 20 


exhibit homeostasis. This in vitro stem cell differentiation hierarchy 
mimics the in vivo fetal-to-adult cell-type landscape (Extended Data 
Fig. 8c, d). Wealso found similar patterns for the human haematopoietic 
differentiation system using single-cell data from CD34" cord blood and 
CD34* mobilized peripheral blood (mPB; Fig. 3e, f). 


Comparison of mammalian cell landscapes 


Single-cell transcriptomics offers the opportunity compare cell types 
across species. To compare the HCL and the mouse cell landscape, we 
re-clustered the updated data sets from the Mouse Cell Atlas (MCA), 
removed batch gene background, and performed analysis using 
the same pipeline and parameters as for the HCL (Extended Data 
Fig. 10a, b). To attenuate the effects of noise and outliers, we calcu- 
lated pseudo-cells for each cell cluster to proceed with network con- 
struction (Extended Data Fig. 10c). Orthologous genes were extracted 
from the data to enable cross-species analysis. A correlation heat map 
among 102 human and 104 mouse cell types showed that cell-type 
similarity in orthologous gene expression overrides species differences, 
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embryoid bodies differentiated from human iPS cells. Left, trajectory of 
different lineages coloured by cluster identities; right, model of the transition 
probabilities derived from RNA velocity using a Markov process. The colour 
scale represents the density of the end points of the Markov process, from 
yellow (low) to blue (high). e, Branching gene expression trajectory analysis of 
cells in cord blood (CD34") using PAGA, coloured by cell lineages. f, Branching 
gene expression trajectory analysis of cells in mPB (CD34*) using PAGA, 
coloured by cell lineages. Force atlas 1 (FA1) and Force atlas 2 are used to 
present a continuous graph layout. 


particularly for immune and epithelial cells (Fig. 4a). As revealed by 
the circos plot, the gene expression patterns of major mammalian cell 
types are conserved; about 95% of cell types havea strong correlation 
(area under the receiver operating characteristics (AUROC) score > 0.9) 
between species (Fig. 4b). Tissue-specific cell-type pair analyses also 
suggested that the major cell types in mammalian organs are similar 
(Extended Data Fig. 10d, e). Our finding that mammalian cell types 
are conserved is consistent with the results of single-cell comparative 
genomics studies??**, 

We next investigated the genetic network that underlies mammalian 
cell-type conservation. We extracted TF regulons from both HCL and 
MCA data using SCENIC* and identified 140 orthologous TF regulons 
grouped into 15 major modules across the mammalian cell landscapes 
(Fig. 4c, Supplementary Table 5). For example, M1, M6/8/11/13/15, 
M7 and M9 are associated with neuron, immune, endothelial and 
stromal cell types, respectively. These modules are enriched with 
not only lineage-specific transcription factors but also conserved 
binding motifs that lead to co-ordinated module activation in the 
lineage establishment (Fig. 4c). 
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Fig. 4| Cross-species comparison of cell landscapes. a, Correlation of 
orthologous gene expression between human and mouse cell types. AUROC 
scores were used to measure the similarity of cell types: red, high correlation; 
blue and yellow, low correlation, based on the Spearman correlation between 
all human and mouse pseudo-cells (n= 46,793 pseudo-cells). Cluster and 
species information is marked by different colours. b, Circos plot showing the 
similarity of cell types inhuman and mouse. Paired cell types with average 
AUROCscores greater than 0.9 are connected by lines. c, Identification of 
regulon modules based on the regulon matrix of the HCL and the MCA. The 


To understand the specific genetic regulation of human and 
mouse cell types, we performed regulon activity analysis with all 
TFs (Extended Data Fig. 11a, b). We present a list of species-specific 
TF regulons enriched with basic helix-loop-helix, Cys2—His2 zinc 
finger and homeodomain proteins (Supplementary Table 5, Extended Data 
Fig. 11c—e). Nevertheless, most lineage-specific regulons are conserved 
(Supplementary Table 5, Extended Data Fig. 11f). For example, the SOX10 
regulon for oligodendrocytes and SOX11 regulon for neurons are shared 
between human and mouse (Fig. 4d). Notably, the development-related 
SOX4 regulon dominates the unseparated fetal cell clusters; it shows a 
broad and stochastic distribution for both human and mouse (Fig. 4e). 
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network shows 140 orthologous TF regulons grouped into 15 major modules, 
along with representative TF regulons, corresponding binding motifs and 
associated cell types. d, e, Binary regulon activity scores (RASs) for regulons 
SOX10, SOX11 and SOX4 in the human and mouse regulon activity ¢SNE map; 
dark blue dots represent one and grey dots represent zero. Other colours are 
used to mark specific cell types. d, Representative regulonsin module1. 

e, representative regulons in module 12. The regulon activity ¢SNE maps were 
based onthe binary regulon activity matrix of 17,028 human pseudo-cells and 
16,740 mouse pseudo-cells. 


Consistent with what we have seen for gene expression patterns, thestem 
and progenitor cell regulonslack lineage specificity and stability. However, 
regulons for differentiated cells appear to be more tightly wired; they may 
reach their steady state through continued self-reinforcement. 


Discussion 

We have used microwell-seq to perform single-cell transcriptomic 
analysis for a wide range of human tissues. The method proved to be 
compatible with nearly all cell types; microwell-seq data generated 
from different systems showed good comparability. The strength of 


this landscape study is its broad coverage of both fetal and adult human 
tissue types. However, the scale of the current analysis is limited in 
sequencing depth and cell number for each individual tissue. 

From the HCL, we identify MHC class II* endothelial cells, CXCL* 
epithelial cells, and interleukin-expressing stromal cells as major 
cell-type categories that lie between classical immune cells and 
non-immune cells. By comparing different developmental systems in 
the HCL, we propose a landscape model that is conserved in mammals: 
stem and progenitor cells are transcriptionally indistinct and stochas- 
tic; differentiated cells are transcriptionally distinct and stable; andthe 
wiring of the regulons inthe genome predetermines the terminal steady 
cellular states. By integrating different human single-cell data sets, we 
provide the HCL website and the associated scHCL pipeline for human 
cell-type identification. This pilot study will make contributions to the 
eventual completion of the international Human Cell Atlas. 
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Methods 


Ethics statement 

The collection of human samples and research conducted in this study 
were approved by the Research Ethics Committee of the Zhejiang Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, the Research Ethics Committee of the First 
Affiliated Hospital, the Research Ethics Committee of the Second Affili- 
ated Hospital and the Research Ethics Committee of Women’s Hospi- 
tal at Zhejiang University (approval numbers: 20170029, 20180017, 
20190034, 2018015, 2018507, 2018766 and 2018185). Informed consent 
for fetal tissue collection and research was obtained from each patient 
after her decision to legally terminate her pregnancy but before the 
abortive procedure was performed. Informed consent for collection 
of and research using surgically removed adult tissues was obtained 
from each patient before the operation. Informed consent for the 
collection and research of tissues from deceased organ donors was 
obtained from the donor family after the cardiac death of the donor. 
Details on donor information are provided in Supplementary Table 1. 
All the protocols used in this study were in strict compliance with the 
legal and ethical regulations of Zhejiang University School of Medicine 
and Affiliated Hospitals. All the protocols used in this study complied 
with the ‘Interim Measures for the Administration of Human Genetic 
Resources’ administered by The Ministry of Science and Technology 
and The Ministry of Public Health (approval number: 2020BATO007). 
Mouse experiments in this study were approved by the Animal Ethics 
Committee of Zhejiang University; experiments conformed to the 
regulatory standards at Zhejiang University Laboratory Animal Center. 


Fabrication of the microwell device 

The diameter and depth of the microwells were 28 and 35 pm, respec- 
tively. First, a silicon plate containing 100,000 microwells was manu- 
factured by Suzhou Research Materials Microtech Co., Ltd (Suzhou). 
The silicon microwell plate was then used as a mould to make a poly- 
dimethylsiloxane (PDMS) plate with the same number of micropillars. 
Before the experiments, a disposable agarose microwell plate was made 
by pouring 5% agarose solution onto the surface of the PDMS plate. Both 
the silicon and the PDMS plates are reusable. One silicon microwell 
plate allows almost permanent use. 


Synthesis of barcoded beads 

Magnetic beads (20-25 mm in diameter) coated with carboxyl groups 
were provided by Suzhou Knowledge & Benefit Sphere Tech. Co., Ltd 
(Suzhou; http://www.kbspheretech.com/). The barcoded oligonucleo- 
tides on the surface of the beads were synthesized by three rounds 
of split-pool. All the sequences used are the same as those reported 
previously”. 

For each batch of bead synthesis, 300-350 ul carboxyl magnetic 
beads (SO mg/ml) were washed twice with 0.1 M 2-(N-morpholino) 
ethanesulfonic acid (MES). The beads were then suspended ina final vol- 
ume of 635 pl of 0.1M MES. 1-Ethyl-3-(3-dimethyl aminopropyl) carbodi- 
imide hydrochloride (EDC; 3.08 mg) was added to the beads, and 6.2 pl 
beads was then placed in each well of a 96-well plate. Amino-modified 
oligonucleotides (2.5 pl, 50 uM in 0.1M MES) were then added to each 
well. After vortexing the mixture and incubating it for 20 min at ambi- 
ent temperature, we distributed a 0.5-1l mix (6 mg EDC in 100 ul of 
0.1M MES) into each well. After an additional round of vortexing and 
incubation for 20 min at ambient temperature, an additional 0.5 pl 
mix (6 mg EDC in 100 pl of 0.1M MES) was distributed into each well. 
After vortexing and incubation for 80 min at ambient temperature, the 
beads were collected in1 ml of 0.1M phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) 
containing 0.02% Tween 20. After centrifugation, the supernatant was 
carefully removed. The beads were then washed twice in 1 ml TE (10 mM 
Tris-HCI, 1 mM EDTA, pH 8.0). 

In the second split-pool, the beads were washed with water 
and divided among the wells of another 96-well plate containing 


polymerase chain reaction (PCR) mix (1 x Phanta Master Mix, Vazyme) 
and 5uMoligonucleotides. The oligonucleotides in each tube encoded 
asequence with reverse complementarity to linker 1,a unique barcode 
anda linker 2 sequence. The PCR program was as follows: 94 °C for 5 
min; five cycles of 94 °C for 15s, 48.8 °C for 4 min, and 72 °C for 4 min; 
and a4 °Chold. The third split-pool procedure was the same as the sec- 
ond one. The PCR program was as follows: 94 °C for 5 min, 48.8 °C for 
20 min and 72 °C for 4 min, and a4 °C hold. The beads were mixed suf- 
ficiently between denaturation (95 °C) and primer annealing (48.8 °C) 
in every cycle. The oligonucleotides used in each tube encoded a 
linker 2 reverse-complementary sequence, a unique barcode, a UMI 
sequence anda poly-T tail. All oligonucleotides were synthesized 
by Sangon Biotech Co., Ltd using high-performance liquid chro- 
matography purification. To remove the chains without the third 
barcoded sequence, the beads were collected and suspended in 200 
pl exonuclease I mix (containing 1 x exonuclease I buffer and 1 U/ 
pl exonuclease 1) and incubated at 37 °C for 15 min (the beads were 
mixed by a rotary mixer). After being washed with 200 ul TE-TW (10 
mM Tris (pH 8.0), 1mM EDTA, 0.01% Tween 20) and 200 pl of 10 mM 
Tris-HCI (pH 8.0), the beads were resuspended in1 ml double-distilled 
water. To remove complementary chains, the beads were placedina 
95 °C water bath for 6 min and separated using a magnet, removing 
the supernatant quickly, twice. The beads could be stored in TE-TW 
for 4 weeks at 4 °C. All oligonucleotide sequences are provided in 
Supplementary Table 1. 


Mouse experiments to supplement the MCA database 

Wild-type C57BL/6J mice were ordered from Shanghai SLAC Labora- 
tory Animal. All mice were housed at Zhejiang University Laboratory 
Animal Center ina specific pathogen-free (SPF) facility with individually 
ventilated cages. The room has controlled temperature (20-22 °C), 
humidity (30-70%) and light (12 h light-dark cycle). Mice were provided 
ad libitum access to a regular rodent chow diet. 

Mouse adult adrenal gland, omentum, pleura and stomach tissues 
were collected from 8-10 week-old female mice. Mouse fetal pancreas 
and stomach tissues were collected from mouse embryos at embryonic 
day (E)14.5. Single-cell collections for these mouse tissues followed 
the same protocols as for the corresponding human tissues (Supple- 
mentary Table 1). Around 10,000 single cells were sampled for each 
tissue from 2-4 randomly chosen replicates. The data generated from 
these tissues were used to supplement the MCA database to enable 
human-mouse comparison. 


Cell preparation 

Samples from surgically removed adult tissues and aborted fetal 
tissues were put into Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium plus 10% fetal 
bovine serum (FBS) immediately after resection. Samples from dona- 
tions after cardiac death were resected after perfusion, and the time 
between cardiac death and tissue collection was controlled to within 1h. 
Sample age (gestational age for fetal tissues), gender, cause of death, 
medical history were documented in Supplementary Table 1. Donated 
tissues were transported on ice from the hospital to the laboratory in 
less than 1h, immediately transferred to cold Dulbecco’s PBS (DPBS), 
and minced into pieces (~1 mm) onice using scissors. The tissue pieces 
were transferred to a15-ml centrifuge tube, rinsed twice with cold DPBS, 
and suspended in5 ml solution containing dissociation enzymes. The 
samples were treated with various enzymes for different amounts of 
time (Supplementary Table 1). During dissociation, the tissue pieces 
were pipetted up and down gently several times until no tissue frag- 
ments were visible. The methods used for single-cell isolation from 
different tissues are listed in Supplementary Table 1. The dissociated 
cells were centrifuged at 300g for 5 min at 4 °C and then resuspended 
in3 ml cold DPBS. After passage through a 40-um strainer (Biologix), 
the cells were washed twice, centrifuged at 300g for 5 min at 4 °C, and 
resuspended at a density of 1 x 10° cells/ml in cold DPBS containing 


2mM EDTA. CD34* cord blood and CD34" mPB were enriched using a 
human CD34 selection kit (StemCell Technologies). 


Embryoid body differentiation 

Human iPS cells (Sidansai) were cultured in hES cell medium with basic 
fibroblast growth factor (bFGF), dissociated using dispase and resus- 
pended in embryoid body medium (hESC medium without bFGF). Cell 
clusters were seeded in six-well ultra-low adherent plates (Corning) 
at a density of 2 x 10° cells per well. The medium was changed every 
3 days. On days 9, 18 and 20, embryoid body single cells were harvested 
by trypsinization and resuspended ata density of 1 x 10° cells/mlin cold 
DPBS containing 2 mM EDTA. 


Cell collection and lysis 

No fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) step was used in any of 
the HCL experiments. All the analyses were single-cell analyses from 
fresh samples. Cell concentration was carefully controlled using a 
haemocytometer before microwell-seq. The proper cell concentra- 
tionis ~100,000/ml (with 10% of the wells occupied by single cells). The 
proper bead concentration is -1,000,000/ml (with every well occupied 
by single beads). An evenly distributed cell suspension was pipetted 
onto the microwell array, and extra cells were washed away. To elimi- 
nate cell doublets, the plate was inspected under a microscope. Cell 
doublets were reduced by pipetting over the region of high cell density. 
The bead suspension was then loaded into the microwell plate, and 
the plate was placed on a magnet. Excess beads were washed away 
slowly. Cold lysis buffer (0.1 M Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), 0.5 M LiCl, 1% sodium 
dodecyl sulfate (SDS), 10 mM EDTA, and 5 mM dithiothreitol) was pipet- 
ted over the surface of the plate and removed after 12 min incubation. 
The beads were then collected, transferred to an RNase-free tube, and 
washed once with1 ml 6 x SSC (6 x saline sodium citrate solution: 0.9M 
sodium chloride and 0.09 M sodium citrate), once with 500 pl 6 x SSC, 
and once with 200 ul of 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0. Finally, ~50,000 beads 
were collected in a1.5-ml tube. 


Reverse transcription 

Inthis procedure, the instructions from the Smart-seq2 protocol were 
followed. In brief, 20 pl reverse transcription (RT) mix was added tothe 
collected beads. The RT mix contained 200 U SuperScript II reverse 
transcriptase, 1 x Superscript II first-strand buffer (Takara), 20 U RNase 
inhibitor (Sangon Biotech), 1M betaine (Sigma), 6 mM MgCl, (Ambion), 
2.5mM dithiothreitol, 1 mM deoxynucleoside triphosphate, and 1M 
TSO primer. The beads were incubated at 42 °C for 90 min with mixing 
on arotary mixer and then washed with 200 pl TE-SDS (1 x TE + 0.5% 
SDS) to inactivate reverse transcriptase. All oligonucleotide sequences 
are provided in Supplementary Table 1. 


Exonuclease I treatment 

The beads were washed with 200 pl TE-TW and 200 ul of 10 mM Tris-HCI 
(pH 8.0), resuspended in 100 ul exonuclease I mix containing 1 x exo- 
nuclease | buffer and 1 U/l exonuclease! (NEB), and incubated at 37 °C 
for 60 min with mixing on a rotary mixer to remove oligonucleotides 
that did not capture mRNA. The beads were then pooled and washed 
once with TE-SDS, once with 1 ml TE-TW, and once with 200 ul of 
10 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0). 


cDNA amplification 

The beads were distributed into four PCR tubes. To each tube, 12.5 pl 
PCR mix (1 x HiFi HotStart Readymix (Kapa Biosystems) and 0.1 1M 
TSO_PCR primer) was added (Supplementary Table 1). The PCR pro- 
gram was as follows: 98 °C for 3 min; six cycles of 98 °C for 20 s, 65 °C 
for 45s, and 72 °C for 6 min; 72 °C for 10 min; and a 4 °C hold. After 
all PCR products were pooled, AMPure XP beads (Beckman Coulter) 
were used to purify the cDNA samples from the PCR mix. Then, 25 pl 
PCR mix (1 x HiFi HotStart Readymix and 0.1.M TSO _PCR primer) was 


added to each DNA sample. The PCR program was as follows: 10 to 12 
cycles of 98 °C for 3 min, 98 °C for 20 s, 67 °C for 20 s, and 72 °C for 
6 min; 72 °C for 10 min; and a4 °C hold. AMPure XP beads were used 
to purify the cDNA library. 


Transposase fragmentation and selective PCR 

The purified cDNA library was fragmented using a customized trans- 
posase that carries two identical insertion sequences. The customized 
transposase was included in the TruePrep DNA Library Prep Kit V2 for 
Illumina (Vazyme). The fragmentation reaction was performed accord- 
ing to the instructions provided by the manufacturer. We replaced the 
index 2 primers (N5 x x ) in the kit with our P5 primer to specifically 
amplify fragments that contain the 3’ ends of transcripts. Other frag- 
ments will form self-loops, impeding their binding to PCR primers. 
The PCR program was as follows: 72 °C for 3 min; 98 °C for 30 s; five 
cycles of 98 °C for 15 s, 60 °C for 30 s, and 72 °C for 3 min; 72 °C for 
5min;anda4 °C hold. The PCR product was purified using AMPure XP 
beads. Then, 25 pl PCR mix (1 x HiFi HotStart Readymix and 0.14M 2100 
primer) was added to each sample. The PCR program was as follows: 
95 °C for 3 min; five cycles of 98 °C for 20 s, 60 °C for 15s, and 72 °C 
for 15 s; 72 °C for 35 min; and a4 °C hold. To eliminate primer dimers 
and large fragments, AMPure XP beads were then used to purify the 
cDNA library. The size distribution of the products was analysed on 
an Agilent 2100 bioanalyser, and a peak in the 400-700-bp range was 
observed. Finally, the samples were subjected to sequencing on the 
Illumina HiSeq systems. All oligonucleotide sequences are provided 
in Supplementary Table 1. 


Immunohistochemistry 

Donated human bladder and lung tissues were fixed in 4% para- 
formaldehyde overnight at 4 °C. Then, 30% sucrose/PBS was used to 
dehydrate the samples for 3 days at 4 °C. Immunohistochemistry was 
performed by Servicebio (Wuhan, China). In brief, the tissues were cut 
into 7-~m-thick frozen sections and mounted on precleaned slides. The 
sections were washed three times with PBS and blocked with 5% FBS 
in PBS for 1h at room temperature. Primary antibodies (anti-HLA-DR 
(1:200, EPR3692; Abcam), anti-CD31 (1:100, 66065-1-lg; Proteintech), 
anti-Krt17 (1:50, MA5S-13539; Thermo Fisher), and anti-CXCL2 (1:100, 
AHP773; Bio-rad)) diluted in blocking solution (5% FBS in PBS) were 
added to cover the sections. The slides were placed in a wet box and 
incubated at 4 °C. Relevant AlexaFluor488/594-conjugated secondary 
antibodies (1:1,000, Invitrogen) were used for labelling. The slides 
were then washed three times with blocking solution and stained with 
DAPI. Glass coverslips were then attached to the slides using mounting 
medium. Immunofluorescence images were obtained using confocal 
microscopy. 


Processing of microwell-seq data 

Microwell-seq data sets were processed as described’. Reads from 
HCL data were aligned to the Homo sapiens GRCh38 genome using 
STAR* and the DGE data matrices were obtained using the Dropseq 
core computational protocol (available at http://mccarrolllab.org/ 
dropseq/) with default parameters. For quality control, we filtered 
out cells with detection of fewer than 500 transcripts. Cells with high 
proportion of transcript counts derived from mitochondria-encoded 
genes were also excluded. 


Clustering of single-cell data matrix 

Seurat® was used to perform clustering analysis of single-cell data 
from different tissues. DGE data were used as inputs. Cells from the 
pre-processed data and genes expressed in more than three cells were 
selected for further analysis. Filtered data were In(CPM/100 +1) trans- 
formed, and the number of UMI and the percentage of mitochondrial 
gene content were regressed out according to the published method”. 
About 2,000 genes with an average expression of more than 0.01 and 
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a dispersion greater than 0.5 were used as inputs for initial principal 
component analysis (PCA) and the number of principal components 
(PCs) used for nonlinear dimensional reduction (¢-SNE) analysis was 
chosen according to the PCElbowPlot function and JackStrawPlot func- 
tion. For clustering, we set different resolution parameters between 0.6 
and 4 in FindAlICluster function and narrowed down to certain cluster 
numbers by distinguishing differential genes among clusters. The 
heat map produced by DoHeatmap function is one basis for judging the 
quality of clustering. These parameters, including the resolution and 
number of PCs, were adjusted on per-tissue basis. The default Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test was used by running FindAlIMarkers function in Seurat 
to find differentially expressed markers in each cluster. Finally, we 
annotate each cell type by extensive literature reading and searching 
for the specific gene expression pattern. 


Batch removal for cross-tissue comparison 

To improve the presentation, we strictly removed the batch gene 
background for cross-tissue comparison. We assumed that, for each 
batch of experiments, cell barcodes with fewer than 300 UMIs cor- 
respond to empty beads exposed to free RNA during cell lysis, RNA 
capture and washing steps. Genes with extensive expression in all 
beads were considered batch genes. The batch gene background value 
was defined as the average gene detection for all cellular barcodes 
with fewer than 300 UMIs multiplied by the median of the fold dif- 
ference between the detected gene expression of a cell and the aver- 
age detected gene expression for beads with fewer than 300 UMIs; 
this value was then rounded to the nearest integer. We subtracted 
the batch gene background for each cell from the digital expression 
matrix before performing the cross-tissue comparison. We used the 
background-removed matrix to perform cross-tissue analyses such 
as the cross-tissue comparison of endothelial cells and stromal cells 
over the whole body. 


Landscape construction 

For clustering of the complete human tissue data set in Fig. 1, we 
excluded data from differentiated cell cultures and G-CSF-mobilized 
PB toensure natural status of the cell landscape. A total of 599,926 cells 
were selected and processed using Scanpy*’ in python environment. 
Background-removed DGE data with cells analysed in each tissue and 
genes expressed in at least 20 cells were used as inputs for Scanpy. 
Then, DGE data were In(CPM/100 + 1) transformed. We selected about 
3,000 highly variable genes according to their average expression and 
dispersion. We then regressed out UMI and gene numbers and scaled 
each gene to unit variance with clip values exceeding a standard devia- 
tion of 10. We chose 50 PCs for PCA and computed the neighbourhood 
graph of cells. We then used the Louvain clustering to cluster cells with 
resolution of 3.5 and k=15. Finally, 102 clusters for the human landscape 
were produced and marker genes were calculated by the Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test. For sub-clustering of 102 clusters, we used the Seurat 
pipeline described previously with the default resolution of 0.8 to pro- 
cess cells from each cluster and predicted a total of 843 sub-clusters. 
The dendrogram in Fig. 1d was drawn using Pearson correlation coef- 
ficient (PCC) with mean gene expression for each cluster (CPM/100 
values of all genes) with the R package denextend”. 


Pseudo-cell analysis 

To increase the gene number and gene expression correlation from 
high-throughput single-cell mRNA data, we aggregated data from mul- 
tiple cells in the same cell cluster to make pseudo-cells for genetic net- 
work interpretation®°. To justify the use of pseudo-cells, we compared 
the performance of different levels of pseudo-cells in three mouse lung 
datasets from three different technologies: microwell-seq, 1OX Genom- 
ics and Smart-seq2. Gene number, gene expression correlation, and 
silhouette value were used to evaluate the performance (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a). A high silhouette value indicates a high degree of separation 


among cell types using pseudo-cell data. The global t-SNE map based 
on pseudo-cells indicates improved separation among cell types 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b). On the basis of human pseudo-cell 20 data, 
we calculated the TF-TF correlation using PCC and generated a cor- 
relation heat map that covers 1,521 human TFs (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 
Acorrelation threshold of 0.5 was used to construct a high-confidence 
TF-TF correlation network (Extended Data Fig. 2d). 


Receptor-ligand pairing analysis 

Analysis of potential receptor-ligand pairings was performed by 
applying the recently published method CellPhoneDB”. First, we 
aggregated the gene expression levels of 20 cells from each cluster 
in the adult lung, adult kidney, fetal lung and fetal kidney. To elimi- 
nate the effect of variable cell numbers in each cluster, we randomly 
sampled three pseudo-cells for analysis. Only receptors and ligands 
expressed in more than 10% of the cells in the specific cluster were 
considered. By permuting cluster labels randomly 1,000 times to 
calculate the mean expression values of ligands and receptors, inter- 
action was constructed as a receptor-ligand pairing matrix. Then, 
we used pairwise comparisons between all cell types and obtained a 
likelihood of Pvalue to filter the false-positive interaction. The cutoff 
was set with the mean expression greater than 0.1and Pvalues smaller 
than 0.1. We used the sum of the number of receptor-ligand pairs in 
each cell-cell pairing to indicate the strength of the cell-cell interac- 
tions. Finally, the network was set to degree sorted circle layout for 
visualization in Cytoscape™. 


RNA velocity analysis 

We used velocyte” to calculate RNA velocity on data from the human 
embryoid body on day 20. Velocyte estimates the rate of transcriptional 
changes of each cell based on the ratio of spliced and unspliced reads. 
We used the ‘velocyte run’ function described on the website (http:// 
velocyto.org/velocyto.py/tutorial/index.html) with default param- 
eters. Then, weimported the loom file from the last step and discarded 
cells that either did not have enough UMIs after the new mapping or 
did not have unspliced reads. Based on the coefficient of variation and 
average expression, we selected 2,013 genes to perform aPCA. Sixty-five 
PCs were used to impute with k= 5 nearest neighbours. The plot was 
visualized with t-SNE embedding and the differentiation start and end 
points were estimated using a Markov process. We mainly followed 
the steps fromthe open repository (https://github.com/rajewsky-lab/ 
planarian_lineages). 


Differential gene expression analysis between fetal and adult 
celllineages 

For differential gene expression analysis in Supplementary Table 4, we 
aggregated data from 20 cells inthe same cluster to make pseudo-cells 
for each cell type. Then we used MetaNeighbour™ to find the related 
cell-type pairs between fetal and adult tissues. In brief, MetaNeigh- 
bour was obtained through neighbour voting based on the Spearman 
correlation between all fetal and adult pseudo-cells. Then the mean 
AUROC scores were obtained from MetaNeighbour. Cell type pairs with 
AUROC score > 0.9 were regarded to have strong relationships in the 
development. Next, we performed the Wilcoxon rank-sum test to find 
the differential expressed genes within these cell type pairs. Genes with 
adjusted P< 0.05 for each cell-type pair were then labelled. Common 
top differential genes were estimated by the frequency of differential 
expression in all fetal-to-adult cell-type pairs. 


Single-cell trajectory analysis 

We used PAGA in scanpy** to infer the lineage tree of single-cell data 
from non-immune cell types in fetal and adult tissue as well as CD34* 
haematopoietic data sets. The graph abstraction algorithm recon- 
ciles clustering and trajectory inference by explaining data variability 
in terms of both discrete and continuous latent variables. First, we 


processed the data following the steps suggested by scanpy, includ- 
ing total count normalization, logip logarithmization, highly variable 
genes extraction, a potential regression of confounding factors of 
genes and counts, a scaling to z-scores and PCA analysis. Then, we 
computed a neighbourhood graph among data points and used UMAP 
to generate a topologically faithful embedding with min_dist = 0.1. 
Then, PAGA was performed; with iter = 1,000, the trajectory was con- 
structed using layout ‘fa’. Differential gene expression analysis was 
performed with the tl.rank_gens_groups() function in scanpy with 
Wilcox rank-sum test. 


Single-cell entropy analysis 

We applied single cell lineage inference using cell expression similarity 
and entropy (SLICE) for quantitative measurements of cell differentia- 
tion states based on the calculation of single-cell entropy (scEntropy)™. 
We performed deterministic calculation of scEntropy of individual 
cells in fetal and adult tissues with default parameters according to the 
SLICE pipeline. Similar results can also be obtained using the StemID 
method®. 


HCL website construction 

The main HCL website uses a bootstrap framework to improve over- 
all adaptability and interactivity. Its back-end is completed by PHP, 
R language and MySQL. The main functions of the HCL website are 
divided into four parts: gallery, landscape, search and scHCL. Gallery 
provides interactive t-SNE maps for more than 80 data sets to show 
the distribution of different clusters. Specific markers for each cluster 
are listed in a data table. Landscape achieves better visualizations for 
global view of 102 clusters using both single cells and pseudo-cells. 
Search describes the expression of a given gene in different clusters 
from any selected tissue. scHCL provides the function of single-cell 
correlation analysis with the HCL database. After users upload their 
own DGE files, the data are processed by the R script and compared 
tothe HCL reference file. The scHCL result is returned in JSON format 
and presented as an interactive heat map. 


scHCL analysis 

Similar to our previously published single-cell mapping pipeline’®, the 
scHCL analysis was conducted through the following steps. We down- 
loaded published drop-seq, in-drop, seq-well and 10X Genomics data 
from human samples!702224-31374143,56-62 (Supplementary Table 5). We 
redid the clustering for each data set, combined the cell-type clusters 
with our HCL clusters and generated a total of 1,841 cell-type clusters 
(cell-type redundancies exist in these clusters). Then, for each cell-type 
cluster, we randomly sampled 100 single cells without replacement 
(all cells for clusters with fewer than 100 cells), calculated the aver- 
age expression normalized to 100,000 transcripts, and rounded the 
number down to the nearest integer. We constructed the averaged 
cell-type transcriptome data three times for each cell cluster. This 
resulted in main transcriptome references in our scHCL pipeline. We 
then performed differential gene expression analysis for each cell type 
against all the other cell types and selected the top 20 marker genes 
for each cell type (log foldchange >1). Markers for each cell type were 
merged to create the combined feature gene list. The PCCs of the given 
single-cell data against each HCL cell-type reference were then calcu- 
lated using the combined feature gene list. To properly display the 
mapping results of scHCL, the number of top cell-type hits for each 
single cell (nCluster) and the lowest correlation coefficient threshold 
(corThreshold) can be manually adjusted. For all scHCL results shown 
in this paper, nCluster was set to be 1; only the top 1 mapping hit was 
shown for each data point. The single-cell fragments per kilobase of 
transcript per million mapped reads (FPKM), reads per kilobase of 
transcript per million mapped reads (RPKM), transcripts per million 
(TPM) digital gene expression (DGE) and bulk RNA DGE matrix can also 
be applied to the scHCL pipeline. 


Cross-species transcriptome comparison 

Before transcriptome comparison, we supplemented the MCA 
database with new microwell-seq data set from adult adrenal gland, 
omentum, pleura and stomach tissues, as well as fetal pancreas 
and stomach tissues. We followed the HCL pipeline to re-cluster 
the updated MCA data (https://figshare.com/articles/MCA_DGE_ 
Data/5435866) (n = 333,778) into 104 major clusters (Extended Data 
Fig. 10a, b). We then divided the 102 HCL and 104 MCA cell clusters 
into 12 major cell lineages. To make the gene expression profiles of 
cross-species cell types comparable, we downloaded the homology 
correspondences between human and mouse provided by dmod- 
ENCODE®. The gene expression profiles for human (this study) and 
mouse“ were normalized to the total number of transcripts and 
multiplied by 100,000. To attenuate the effects of noise and outli- 
ers, we used pseudo-cells”® for further analysis; each pseudo-cell 
was an average of 20 cells randomly selected from the same cell 
type. To compare cross-species transcriptomes, we performed 
MetaNeighbour” analysis through neighbour voting based on the 
spearman correlation between all human and mouse pseudo-cells. 
Then the mean AUROC scores were obtained from MetaNeighbour. 
The Circlize®* package was used to view the similarity of cell-type 
pairs between species, whose AUROC scores were higher than 0.9 
or match types were ‘Reciprocal_top_hit’. 


Cross-species regulatory network comparison 

Human and mouse gene regulatory network analysis was performed 
using SCENIC* with default parameters. In brief, the gene regula- 
tory network was based on co-expression and DNA motif analyses, 
and then the AUCell algorithm was used to score the activity of 
each TF regulon in each pseudo-cell. From SCENIC analysis, we 
obtained a total of 259 human TF regulons and 248 mouse TF reg- 
ulons, among which we defined 119 human unique TF regulons, 
108 mouse unique TF regulons and 140 orthologous TF regulons 
(Supplementary Table 5). Based on 140 orthologous TF regulons, 
we obtained a merged AUCell score matrix from both human and 
mouse pseudo-cells. Then the PCC of AUCell score was calculated 
for each pair of orthologous TF regulons. From the analysis, we 
identified 15 orthologous TF regulon modules based on the connec- 
tion specificity index (CSI)® using the ‘ward.D’ clustering method. 
For a fixed pair of regulons, a and b, the corresponding CSI was 
defined as the fraction of regulons whose PCC of AUCell scores 
witha and b were lower than the PCC between a and b themselves. 
The distribution of mean AUCell scores across the cell types was 
used to present the relationship between orthologous TF regulon 
modules and cell types. 


Regulon activity analysis 

To determine the ‘on/off’ activity of each regulon (259 TF regu- 
lons for human and 248 TF regulons for mouse) in each cell type, 
we used ‘0.5*max (AUC scores)’ for each regulon as a threshold to 
binarize the regulon activity scores and created the ‘binary regulon 
activity matrix’ from 17,028 human pseudo-cells and 16,740 mouse 
pseudo-cells. The values of the matrix that corresponded to ‘on’ 
regulons ina given pseudo-cell were 1, and 0 for ‘off’ regulons. The 
regulon activity ¢-SNE maps were created using the function tsneAUC 
(..., NPCs = 50, perpl = 50, aucType = ”binary”) in R package SCENIC 
with the binary regulon activity matrix. Binary RASs for regulons 
were projected to the regulon activity t-SNEs with the function run- 
SCENIC_4 _aucell_binarize () in R package SCENIC. To connect regu- 
lons with cell types, we used the Wilcoxon rank-sum test to identify 
cell-type-specific regulons with AUC score matrices (Extended Data 
Fig. 11, see Source Data), and the corresponding binding motifs for 
regulons were obtained from JASPAR, CIS-BP or the HOCOMOCO 
database. 
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Statistics and reproducibility 

In this study, we analysed around 10,000 single cells for each tissue 
type to ensure reproducible detection of different cell populations. 
Whenever donors were available, we collected 2-4 biological repli- 
cates to evaluate donor effects for different tissues. For the boxplotsin 
Extended Data Figs. 2a, 8e, the top of the rectangle indicates the third 
quartile, a horizontal line near the middle of the rectangle indicates the 
median, and the bottom of the rectangle indicates the first quartile. 
A distance of 1.5 times the interquartile range (IQR) is measured out 
and a whisker is drawn up to the largest observed point from the data 
set that falls within this distance. Similarly, a distance of 1.5 times the 
IQR is measured out below the lower quartile and a whisker is drawn 
up to the lower observed point from the data set that falls within this 
distance. All other observed points are plotted as outliers. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Construction of the HCL. a, Comparison of SNE maps 
for lung datasets from Tabula Muris (1OX Genomics), down-sampled Tabula 
Muris data (1OX Genomics), and MCA data (microwell-seq). Note that 
downsampling in sequencing depth does not affect cell-type clusters in the 
Tabula Muris data. Notably, lung data from MCA (sequenced at lower depth) 
detects more cell-type clusters, including important lung epithelial cells such 
as ATI cells, club cells and biopotent progenitors. b, Numbers of cells 
processed by 31 December 2019 at the HCL for each tissue type. c, Venn 
diagrams of gene numbers detected in bulk RNA sequencing and microwell-seq 
(genes with fewer than three counts are excluded). Scatter plots on the right 
show high correlations (more than 0.8) of average gene expression between 


bulk RNA sequencing and microwell-seq. We analysed 17,058 genes for kidney 
and 16,910 genes for lung. d, The percentage of cell types recovered in 
sub-samples of adult lung, kidney and adrenal gland single-cell data. The major 
cell-type numbers in representative tissues are near plateau at around 8,000 
cells; we collected more than 10,000 cells per tissue on average. e, ASeurat 
analysis of donor batch effect from four fetal kidney samples (n = 22,439 cells) 
and three adult kidney samples (n= 22,692 cells). The mixing of different donor 
single cells in each cell-type cluster suggests a relatively low batch effect in the 
data. The cluster contribution bar charts on the right suggest that one of the 
fetal kidney donors lacks C19 and one of the adult kidney donors lacks C22. 
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generated by 10X Genomics, Smart-seq2 and microwell-seq. Genes were 
calculated in each cell or pseudo-cell. Sample sizes for each box from left to 
right were: 1OX Genomics: 5,449, 1,089, 540, 272, 112 and 62; Smart-seq2: 1,620, 
324,158, 83, 33 and 20; microwell-seq: 6,940, 1,390, 686, 349, 142 and 81. Right, 
silhouette value in single cell, pseudo-cell 5, pseudo-cell 10, pseudo-cell 20, 
pseudo-cell 50 and pseudo-cell 100 from mouse lung single-cell data. A high 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Genetic network analysis of the HCL. a, Verification of 
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silhouette value represents good separation. Sample sizes for each box from 
left to right were: 6,940, 1,390, 686, 349, 142 and 81. Box plots: centre line, 
median; boxes, first and third quartiles of the distribution; whiskers, highest 
and lowest data points within 1.5 x IQR. b, (SNE map of HCL pseudo-cell data 
showing improved cell-type clustering (n=30,053 pseudo-cells).c, TF-TF 
correlation heat map covering 1,521 human TFs generated using HCL 
pseudo-cell data. The correlation data are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 
d, Representative TF network in the HCL (PCC > 0.5). Note that the HCL TF 


network is highly related within small modules but discrete among different 
modules. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Analysis of human lung and kidney. a, SNE map of 
fetal kidney 4 single-cell data (n=4,511 cells). The experiment was replicated 
four times with similar results. b, (SNE map of adult kidney 2 single-cell data 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Examples of novel populations. a, t-SNE map of adult 
pleural single-cell data (n=19,695 cells). Cells are coloured according to 
cell-type cluster ina, cand d. b, Gene expression heat map showing the top 20 
differentially expressed genes for each cell cluster in adult pleural. Dark blue, 
high expression; light blue, low expression. Representative genes are labelled 
inthe corresponding area onthe right. c, ¢SNE map of adult omentum 


3 single-cell data (n =1,354 cells). d, ¢SNE map of fetal muscle single-cell data 
(n=18,345 cells). e, Feature plot in the ¢SNE map of adult lung 1 single-cell data 
(n=8,426 cells). Cells are coloured according to the expression of the indicated 
marker genes. f, Immunofluorescence assay for the epithelial cell marker 
KRT17 and the CXC chemokine CXCL2in human adult lung tissue. Scale bar, 

50 um. The experiment was replicated three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Cross-tissue cellular network. a, b, SNE maps of single-cell data for human tissue-specific stromal cells (n= 9,452 cells). Cells are coloured 
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according to stromal cell subtype (a) or tissue type (b). c, Bar plots showing the contributions of donors to each of the stromal and endothelial cell clusters. 
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c, Coloured by developmental stages; d, coloured by cell lineages. Differential 340,193, 270, 38, 885, 631, 208, 353, 187, 111, 268, 112, 294, 314, 583, 739. 
gene expression analysis was performed for representative lineage 
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Extended Data Fig. 11| Comparison of human and mouse regulons. 

a, b, Binary regulon activity ¢SNE maps for human and mouse based on 259 
human regulons (a) and 248 mouse regulons (b), created with R package 
SCENIC. Each dot represents a pseudo-cell of 20 inthe HCL or MCA cell 
clusters. The t-SNE maps were created using binary regulon activity matrices 
from17,028 human pseudo-cells and 16,740 mouse pseudo-cells. c, Binary 
RASs for human special regulon BHLHE41 and mouse special regulon Oliglin 
the regulon activity ¢SNE maps (n=17,028 for human; n=16,740 for mouse). 
d, Binary RASs for human special regulon FOXO1 and mouse special regulon 


DIxS inthe regulon activity SNE maps (n=17,028 for human; n=16,740 for 
mouse). e, Binary RASs for human special regulon ZNF230 and mouse special 
regulon Mlxipl inthe regulon activity SNE maps (n=17,028 for human; 
n=16,740 for mouse). f, Binary RASs for regulons IRF8/Irf8 and GATA1/Gatalin 
the regulon activity ¢SNE maps (n=17,028 for human; n=16,740 for mouse). 
Note that in the regulation of antigen-presenting endothelial cells, the IRF8/ 
Irf8 regulonis conserved. Inthe regulation of erythroid cells, the GATA1/Gatal 
regulonis conserved. 
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Data collection o software was used for data collection. 


Data analysis Reads from HCL data were aligned to the Homo sapiens GRCh38 genome using STAR 2.5.2a and the DGE data matrices were obtained 
using the Dropseq Core Computational Protocol (available at http://mccarrolllab.org/dropseq/) with default parameters. Downstream 
standard procedures for filtering, variable gene selection, dimensionality reduction and clustering were performed using the Seurat 2.4.3 
in R3.5.0. Scanpy 1.4.3 was used for single cell gene expression analysis, such as lineage trajectory analysis. MetaNeighbor (available at 
https://github.com/maggiecrow/MetaNeighbor) was used to measure the similarity of cell types. Circlize 0.4.4 was used to make circos 
plot. SCENIC (available at https://github.com/aertslab/SCENIC) was used to infer gene regulatory networks. Cytoscape 3.5.0 was used for 
network visualization. Orthofinder 2.2.6 was used to infer orthologs. Software igraph was used to perform network analysis. SLICE 0.99.0 
was used for single cell entropy analysis. Velocyto 0.17.13 was used to calculate RNA velocity. Cellphonedb1.0.0 was to used to make 
igand-receptor analysis. Detailed codes for figures are provided in github (https://github.com/ggjlab/HCL/). An online R package is 
available for scHCL (https://github.com/ggjlab/scHCL/). 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 
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Policy information about availability of data 
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- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
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- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


The CNGB Nucleotide Sequence Archive accession number is CNPO000325. 
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The GEO accession number is GSE134355. 

The human DGE data are available at https://figshare.com/articles/HCL_DGE_Data/7235471. 

The mouse DGE data are available at https://figshare.com/articles/MCA_DGE_Data/5435866. 

Source data for Figs. 2 and 4 and Extended Data Figs. 2,5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 are provided with the paper. 

HCL Data can also be accessed on the website: (http://bis.zju.edu.cn/HCL/) and a mirror website for international users (https://db.cngb.org/HCL/). 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size 702,968 single cells were analyzed in total for the first stage Human Cell landscape construction. 
A total of 67 human tissues and cell culture types were analyzed. In Extended Figure 1d, we estimate that the major cell-type discovery in 
representative tissues are near plateau at around 8000 cells. Therefore we collected more than 10000 cells per tissue on average. That makes 
a total of 702,968 single cells. 


Data exclusions Data points with fewer than 500 UMI were excluded. The detected transcript from a single live mammalian cell under our sequencing depth 
(3000 reads/cell) should be more than 500 UMI, as we have exemplified in our previous Mouse Cell Atlas paper (Han et al., Cell, 2018). Cell 
barcodes with less than 500 UMI usually correspond to empty beads exposed to free RNA during cell lysis, RNA capture and washing steps. 


Replication 2-4 replications were done for different tissues when samples were available. The results of major cell type clusters are reproducible. 


Randomization — Different single cells were randomly captured before analysis. Human samples were not randomized due to practical constraints. 


Blinding We are blinded to analyzed cell types before single cell analyses. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Anti-HLA-DR antibody [EPR3692] (ab92511), abcam 
https://www.abcam.com/hla-dr-antibody-epr3692-ab92511.html 
CD31 Antibody Mouse Monoclonal| Catalog number: 66065-1-lg | CloneNo.: 2A1E2, Proteintech 
https://www.ptglab.com/products/PECAM1,CD31-Antibody-66065-1-lg.htm 
Cytokeratin 17 Monoclonal Antibody (E3), MA5-13539, Thermo Fisher 
https://www.thermofisher.com/antibody/product/Cytokeratin-17-Antibody-clone-E3-Monoclonal/MA5-13539 
Anti-CXCL2 (AHP773, Bio-rad) 
https://www.bio-rad-antibodies.com/polyclonal/human-gro-beta-antibody-ahp773.html?f=purified 
The dilutions for different antibodies: [anti- HLA-DR (1:200), anti-CD31 (1:100), anti-Krt17 (1:50), and anti-CXCL2 (1:100)] 


Validation Validation are available for all antibodies from the manufacturer. Please refer to references contained in the provided links. 
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Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) H9 is from Wicell https://www.wicell.org/ 


Authentication The H9 cell line is authenticated by multilineage differentiation experiments and mRNA-seq experiments. It shows that same 
self-renewal and differentiation abilities, as well as the same gene expression profiles as the other published H9 data. 


Mycoplasma contamination The cell line is negative for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified cell lines were used 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Wild-type C57BL/6J mice were ordered from Shanghai SLAC Laboratory Animal. Mouse adult adrenal gland, omentum, pleura 
and stomach tissues were collected from 8-10 week-old female mice. Mouse fetal pancreas and stomach tissues were collected 
from E14.5 mouse embryos. All mice were housed at Zhejiang University Laboratory Animal Center in a Specific Pathogen Free 
(SPF) facility with individually ventilated cages. The room has controlled temperature (20-22°C), humidity (30%-70%) and light 
(12 hour light-dark cycle). Mice were provided ad libitum access to a regular rodent chow diet. 


Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve any samples from the field. 
Ethics oversight Mouse experiments in this study were approved by the Animal Ethics Committee of Zhejiang University; experiments conformed 


to the regulatory standards at Zhejiang University Laboratory Animal Center. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics Chinese Han population was analyzed in the study. The Han population is China's main ethnic group, with a population of about 
1.3 billion, accounting for about 19% of the world's total population, and is distributed all around the world. Among 16 fetal 
tissue donors, 9 donors are male and 7 donors are female; all donors are between 10 weeks to 14 weeks except for 1 donor at 7 
weeks and 1 donor at 26 weeks. Among 42 adult tissue donors, 22 donors are male and 20 donors are female; all donors are 
between 21 years to 66 years old except for one donor > 83 years and one donor < 1 year. 


Recruitment Tissue donors were recruited by collaborating doctors in the affiliated hospitals of Zhejiang University School of Medicine 
following local protocols. There is no potential self-selection in the volunteer tissue donation process. 


Ethics oversight The human sample collection and research conducted in this study were approved by the Research Ethics Committee of the 
Zhejiang University School of Medicine, Research Ethics Committee of the First Affiliated Hospital, Research Ethics Committee of 
the Second Affiliated Hospital and Research Ethics Committee of Women’s Hospital at Zhejiang University (Approval Number: 
20170029, 20180017, 20190034, 2018015, 2018507, 2018766 and 2018185). Informed consent for fetal tissue collection and 
research was obtained from each patient after her decision to legally terminate her pregnancy but before the abortive 
procedure was performed. Informed consent for collection and research of surgically removed adult tissues was obtained from 
each patient before the operation. Informed consent for the collection and research of tissues from deceased-organ donation 
was obtained from the donor family after the cardiac death of the donor. Details on donor information are provided in 
Supplementary Table 1. All the protocols used in this study were in strict compliance with the legal and ethical regulations of 
Zhejiang University School of Medicine and Affiliated Hospitals. All the protocols used in this study complied with the ‘Interim 
Measures for the Administration of Human Genetic Resources’ administered by The Ministry of Science and Technology and The 
Ministry of Public Health (Approval Number: 2020BATOO07). 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Microbiome community typing analyses have recently identified the Bacteroides2 
(Bact2) enterotype, an intestinal microbiota configuration that is associated with 
systemic inflammation and has a high prevalence in loose stools in humans”. Bact2 is 
characterized by a high proportion of Bacteroides, alow proportion of 
Faecalibacterium and low microbial cell densities’”, and its prevalence varies from 13% 
ina general population cohort to as high as 78% in patients with inflammatory bowel 
disease”. Reported changes in stool consistency’ and inflammation status‘ during the 
progression towards obesity and metabolic comorbidities led us to propose that 
these developments might similarly correlate with an increased prevalence of the 
potentially dysbiotic Bact2 enterotype. Here, by exploring obesity-associated 
microbiota alterations in the quantitative faecal metagenomes of the cross-sectional 
MetaCardis Body Mass Index Spectrum cohort (n= 888), we identify statin therapy as 
akey covariate of microbiome diversification. By focusing ona subcohort of 
participants that are not medicated with statins, we find that the prevalence of Bact2 
correlates with body mass index, increasing from 3.90% in lean or overweight 
participants to 17.73% in obese participants. Systemic inflammation levels in 
Bact2-enterotyped individuals are higher than predicted on the basis of their obesity 
status, indicative of Bact2 as a dysbiotic microbiome constellation. We also observe 
that obesity-associated microbiota dysbiosis is negatively associated with statin 
treatment, resulting in a lower Bact2 prevalence of 5.88% in statin-medicated obese 
participants. This finding is validated in both the accompanying MetaCardis 
cardiovascular disease dataset (n = 282) and the independent Flemish Gut Flora 
Project population cohort (n=2,345). The potential benefits of statins in this context 
will require further evaluation in a prospective clinical trial to ascertain whether the 
effect is reproducible in a randomized population and before considering their 
application as microbiota-modulating therapeutics. 


Indications that alterations in the faecal microbiome are linked to the 
development of obesity’ have resulted in intense research efforts since 
the early days of metagenomics. However, developing a comprehen- 
sive blueprint of an obesity-associated microbiota constellation has 
proved challenging®. Although compositional observations still remain 
inconclusive’, obesity and obesity-related comorbidities have clearly 


been associated with alterations in the intestinal microbiota, includ- 
ing lowered faecal-community richness and reduced proportional 
abundances of butyrate producing bacteria’ °. 

Cross-sectional microbiome-association studies are inherently lim- 
ited regarding the inference of causality, and are potentially biased by 
unaccounted confounders. However, they remain highly suitable for 


Alist of affiliations appears at the end of the paper. 
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Fig. 1| Microbiome variation in the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort. 

a, Correlations between BMI and inflammation levels (top; serum hsCRP, 
n=763 biologically independent samples, Spearman’s p = 0.70, P,;= 1.60 x 
10) and faeces consistency (bottom; Bristol Stool Scale (BSS), n=772 
biologically independent samples, Spearman’s p = 0.16, Pygj= 9.13 x 10*). 
Adjustment for multiple testing (P,,;) was performed using the Benjamini- 
Hochberg method. b, Principal coordinates analysis of inter-individual 
differences (genus level Bray-Curtis dissimilarity) in the microbiome profiles 
of the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort (open circles, coloured by 
enterotype; Extended Data Fig. 4), with the rest of the MetaCardis dataset inthe 
background (n=1,240 biologically independent samples, grey dots). Arrows 


explorative analyses, as they enable the scale requirements imposed 
by the moderate effect-sizes” to be met with relative ease. As part of 
the European Union MetaCardis project, a large-scale observational 
cohort study was set up to investigate the role of gut microorganisms 
in the progression of cardio-metabolic diseases through a combina- 
tion of metagenomic, metabolomic and clinical approaches (http:// 
www.metacardis.net). Recruitment efforts resulted in the enrolment 
of morethan 2,000 participants (Supplementary Fig. 1) and involved, 
amongst others, the assembly of a transnational n = 888 Body Mass 
Index Spectrum cohort (BMIS; median BMI = 31.5 kg m”’, range =18.0- 
73.3; Supplementary Tables 1, 2). Faecal samples were analysed using 
a quantitative microbiome profiling pipeline’ adapted for shotgun 
metagenomics data and were subsequently annotated with customized 
metabolic modules" (Supplementary Table 3). Because more than 42% 
of BMIS participants reported taking at least one type of medication 
at the time of sampling, we assessed the potential confounding effect 
of the most frequently disclosed therapeutics (those consumed by 
more than 10% of participants; Extended Data Fig. 1a, Supplementary 
Table 1) on the association between microbiota and obesity; this was 
achieved by evaluating their explanatory power on relative genus-level 
microbiome variation as compared with the effect-sizes of obesity 
parameters and host variables constituting the International Diabe- 
tes Federation consensus definition of metabolic syndrome” (Sup- 
plementary Table 4). Statins were identified as the drugs with largest 
explanatory power, contributing to genus-level microbiome variation 
beyond the effect of obesity-related parameters and metabolic syn- 
drome features (n=869, stepwise distance-based redundancy analysis 
(dbRDA), R? = 0.24%, adjusted P value (P,,4;) = 0.032; Extended Data 
Fig. 1b, c). Statin-medicated participants (n=106) were most commonly 
prescribed simvastatin (48%; 31% atorvastatin, 21% other statins), which 
had an effect on microbiome variation similar to that of general statin 
intake (Extended Data Fig. 1d, Supplementary Table 4). To enable an—in 
terms of medication—least-confounded evaluation of BMI-microbiome 
associations, statin-medicated participants were excluded from the 
explorative analyses presented below. 

In accordance with the premise of the analysis, within the n = 782 
non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort (Supplementary Table 1), we found 


represent the effect sizes of a post hoc fit of significant microbiome covariates 
identified inthe multivariate model inc.c, Variables correlating most to 
microbiome compositional variation in the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort 
(dbRDA, genus-level Bray—Curtis dissimilarity), either independently 
(univariate effect sizes in black) or ina multivariate model (cumulative effect 
sizesin grey). The cut-off for significant non-redundant contribution tothe 
multivariate model is represented by the red dashed line. Ina, b, the body of the 
box plot represents the first and third quartiles of the distribution, the line 
represents the median, and the whiskers extend from the quartiles to the last 
data point within 1.5x IQR, with outliers beyond. 


that BMI correlated both with changes in stool consistency (higher BMI 
values were associated with looser stools, as assessed using the Bristol 
Stool Scale; n=772, Spearman’s p = 0.16, P,qj= 9.13 x 10°) and with host 
inflammation markers (for example, serum levels of highly sensitive 
C-reactive protein (hsCRP), n= 763, Spearman’s p = 0.70, P44, = 1.60 
10°; Fig. la, Supplementary Table 5). Regarding metadata variables 
that define obesity or metabolic syndrome, only BMI, fat mass per- 
centage and serum fasting triglycerides were found to explain a both 
significant and non-redundant fraction of compositional microbiome 
variation (n= 764, stepwise dbRDA, R? = 6.22% (P,4, = 1.0 x 10“), 1.15% 
(1.0 x 10“) and 0.39% (0.009), respectively; Fig. 1b, c, Supplementary 
Table 6). All three covariates correlated with microbiome gene richness 
(n=771, Spearman’s p = -0.45 to -0.26, P,g;= 4.0 x 10°” to 1.6 x10"), 
a proxy for microbial biodiversity proposed as a marker of metabolic 
health in obese individuals®, and with faecal microbial load (n=771, 
Spearman’s p =—0.17 to —0.13, P,q = 4-1 10 to 3.1 x 10*; Extended 
Data Fig. 2, Supplementary Table 7, Supplementary Fig. 2). Addition- 
ally, BMI, fat mass percentage and triglycerides could all be linked to 
quantitative variation in specific microbiome features, in terms of 
composition as well as metabolic potential (Supplementary Table 8). 
Notable associations included the decrease in Akkermansia®—which 
is associated with metabolic health—with increasing BMI (n = 432, 
Spearman’s p = -0.23, P,; = 6.8 x 10°), alongside an increase in, for 
example, Acidaminococcus spp. (n=163, Spearman’s p= 0.23, P44 =5.8 
x 10°’), a genus that has previously been linked to body mass ina large 
Korean cohort’*. The abundance of Faecalibacterium—a genus with 
potential anti-inflammatory properties*—was negatively correlated 
with all three parameters assessed, but was most closely associated 
with serum triglyceride levels (n = 753, Spearman’s p = -0.16, P,q,= 2.5 
x 10*). Covariation patterns between BMI, fat mass percentage or 
triglyceride levels and gut-microbial metabolic modules consisted 
nearly exclusively of negative correlations (Supplementary Table 8), 
reflecting the accompanying overall decrease in total microbial load 
(Supplementary Table 7). Among the features that decrease with all 
three variables, we highlight that the variation in the butyryl-CoA- 
acetate CoA-transferase pathway’®—the most common butyrate pro- 
duction pathway in colon bacteria (n = 771, Spearman’s p = -0.27 to 
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Fig. 2 | Characterization of enterotypes and variation in prevalence with 
BMlin the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort. a, Distribution of faecal 
microbial loads across enterotypes, showing decreased microbial density in 
the Bact2 enterotype (n=771 biologically independent samples, Kruskal- 
Wallis with post hoc Dunntest, ***P,4,< 0.001; **P,4,< 0.01; Supplementary 
Table 9). b, Distribution of gene richness between enterotypes, with low 
richness samples corresponding to the Bact2 community constellation 
(n=782 biologically independent samples). c, Variation in the prevalence of 
enterotypes with the BMI of individuals, showing the significant increase in 
Bact2 prevalence with obesity (n= 782 biologically independent samples, 
binomial logistic regression, Bact2 relative risk =1.05, P=1.2 10). Coloured 
areas represent the stacked enterotype prevalence along the BMI gradient, 
with lines provided by multivariate logistic regression of enterotypes by BMI, 


-0.20, Pq; = 3.1 10°? to 6.0 x 10°; Extended Data Fig. 3a—c)—is in line 
with previous reports linking this pathway with metabolic health®. 
The metabolism of microbiota-derived butyrate by colonocytes is 
essential for the maintenance of hypoxic conditions within the colon 
environment”, and the disruption of microbial butyrate production 
has been suggested to induce low-diversity gut microbiota dysbiosis™®. 

To investigate a potential association between BMI and the preva- 
lence of faecal microbiome community constellations, we enterotyped 
the BMIS cohort using Dirichlet multinomial mixtures on genus-level 
molecular operational taxonomic unit (mOTU) profiles. By applying 
probabilistic models to group samples that potentially originate from 
the same community, stratification based on Dirichlet multinomial 
mixtures reproducibly identifies microbiome constellations across 
datasets without making any claims regarding the putative discrete 
nature of the strata detected. Our analyses confirmed previous reports 
of microbiome variation centred around four enterotypes'””” (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Fig. 4a, b), hereafter termed Ruminococcaceae (Rum), 
Bacteroides| (Bact1), Bacteroides2 (Bact2) and Prevotella (Prev) onthe 
basis of their respective genus-level proportional abundance profiles 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c). Cell counts differed between enterotypes’, with 
the low-richness Bact2 samples (n = 782, Kruskal-Wallis, x? = 325.65, 
P,4,= 5.5 x 10°) also exhibiting the lowest microbial loads (n= 771, 
Kruskal-Wallis, x” = 80.14, P,4) = 2.9 x 10°”; Fig. 2a, Supplementary 
Table 9). 

A quantitative compositional and functional analysis of the dif- 
ferences between enterotypes aligned with previous reports" (Sup- 
plementary Table 10). Further to the findings highlighted above, we 
found that Bact2 communities displayed the lowest abundances of 
Akkermansia (n= 771, Kruskal-Wallis, x? = 141.12, P,4, =2.0 x 10°) and 
of Faecalibacterium (n=771, Kruskal-Wallis, x’ = 112.73, P,q=1.7 x10), 
as well as a decreased butyrate production potential (n=771, Kruskal-— 
Wallis, x°= 167.12, P,4=4.7 x 10°; Extended Data Fig. 3d). Whereas nosig- 
nificant differences in Acidaminococcus levels could be noted between 
enterotypes (n= 771, Kruskal-Wallis, x” = 6.47, P,\= 0.12), taxa such as 
Eggerthella—a genus that is considered part of anormal microbiota but 
is also linked to gastrointestinal infections as well as bacteraemia”°—was 
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and data points (light grey) jittered at the corresponding BMI. d, Validation of 
the association between BMI and Bact2 prevalence in the independent FGFP 
dataset (n=2,051 participants, excluding statin-medicated individuals; 
binomial logistic regression, relative risk =1.03, P=9.4 x10). e, Inflammatory 
levels are higher in Bact2 carriers than would be expected on the basis of BMI, 
as shown by the distribution of residuals of the linear regression between 
serum CRP and BMI (n= 763 biologically independent samples, one-sample 
location test (dotted line, null hypothesis; mean = 0), Cohen’s d= 0.27, 
*P,4,= 0.018). Ina, e, the body of the box plot represents the first and third 
quartiles of the distribution, the line represents the median, and the whiskers 
extend fromthe quartiles to the last data point within 1.5x IQR, with outliers 
beyond. 


found to occur in higher absolute numbers against the background 
of overall reduced microbial load, as observed in Bact2 communities 
(n=771, Kruskal-Wallis, x? = 224.95, Pag = 4-1 = 10’; Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b, Supplementary Table 10). Co-abundance gene group analyses 
additionally indicated enterotype differentiation at the species level 
(Supplementary Table 11). For example, in Bact2-enterotyped com- 
munities, the Bacteroides fraction was observed to be proportionally 
depleted in Bacteroides caccae (n = 768, Kruskal-Wallis, x? = 78.40, 
P,4;=1.3 x10) and Bacteroides cellulosilyticus (n= 768, Kruskal-Wallis, 
X’ = 64.79, P,4,= 5.3 x 10") when compared with Rum, Prev and Bact1 
samples. By contrast, it seemed to be enriched in Bacteroides fragilis 
(n= 768, Kruskal-Wallis, x*= 65.26, P,4=3.5 x 10"; Extended Data Fig. 6, 
Supplementary Table 11), which is considered to be among the most 
pathogenic and immunomodulatory of the Bacteroides species”. 
The prevalence of enterotypes along a gene-richness axis in the 
non-statin-medicated cohort confirmed previous observations of a 
bimodal distribution®; however, the Bact2 community type enabled 
further refinement of richness stratifications through the deconvolu- 
tion of overlapping peaks (Fig. 2b). The prevalence of Bact2 was found 
to increase with BMI, from 3.90% among lean or overweight participants 
(BMI <30) to 17.73% among obese participants (BMI > 30) (n=782, bino- 
mial logistic regression, relative risk =1.05, P=1.2 x10, where relative 
risk can be interpreted as the scale factor necessary to obtain the preva- 
lence of the Bact2 enterotype after a unit increase in BMI; Fig. 2c; Supple- 
mentary Table 12). Notwithstanding methodological differences, this 
finding was validated in the independent, amplicon-sequenced Flemish 
Gut Flora Project” dataset (FGFP, n=2,051; excluding statin-medicated 
participants; binomial logistic regression, relative risk = 1.03, P= 9.3 
x 10°; Fig. 2d). In line with previous findings from the FGFP?, Bact2 
hosts from the BMIS cohort displayed more pronounced systemic 
inflammation levels when compared to non-Bact2 participants, here 
assessed through serum hsCRP concentrations (Kruskal-Wallis, y7 
=48.61, P=1.37 x 10°; Extended Data Fig. 7a; Supplementary Table 13). 
Notably, the inflammatory tone of Bact2 hosts exceeded the levels 
anticipated on the basis of their obesity status (n= 86, one-sampleloca- 
tion test on residuals of non-statin-medicated BMIS linear regression 
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Fig. 3 | Association between the prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype, 
obesity and statin intake. a, Bact2 prevalence in obese (BMI >30) compared 
with lean and overweight (BMI <30) individuals in the BMIS cohort (n= 888), 
stratified according to statin medication status. Statin-medicated obese 
individuals display a significantly lower prevalence of Bact2 as compared 
with non-statin-medicated individuals (bar plots; statin-medicated versus 
non-statin-medicated, 5.88% versus 17.73%, n= 888 biologically independent 
samples, Fisher’s two-tail exact test, log likelihood = —2.88, *P= 0.028). 

b, The lower Bact2 prevalence among statin-medicated compared with 
non-statin-medicated individuals is validated in the MetaCardis cardiovascular 
disease cohort, comprising n= 282 non-diabetic patients with cardiovascular 
disease (CVD; statin-medicated versus non-statin-medicated, 4.72% versus 
16.33%, n=282 biologically independent samples, Fisher’s two-tail exact test, 
log likelihood =-3.47, **P=0.008).c, Relative risk of obese BMIS individuals 
(n=474 participants) harbouring a Bact2 enterotype asa function of statin 
intake and serum biomarkers for potential (side) effects of statins (lipidemic 
control (LDL-cholesterol), inflammatory modulation (hsCRP) and glucose 


between hsCRP and BMI, Cohen’s d= 0.27, P,4,= 0.018; Fig. 2e, Extended 
Data Fig. 7b, Supplementary Table 14). In a multivariate model, the 
BMl and the Bact2 carrier status of the participants both provided a 
non-redundant contribution to increased systemic inflammation levels, 
corresponding to a1.04 (n= 763, linear multivariate model, P,4,=2.2 x 
10°) and a1.16 (P,,4;= 0.004) unit increase risk in serum hsCRP levels, 
respectively (Supplementary Table 15). These observations support the 
qualification of the Bact2 microbiota configuration as an (low-grade) 
inflammation-associated, potentially dysbiotic enterotype’”. 
Whether initiating or sustaining pro-inflammatory processes and 
metabolic derailment, countering dysbiosis of the gut ecosystem 
has been suggested to contribute to the maintenance of host health 
and the containment of obesity-related comorbidities. However, no 
effective microbiome modulation strategy has yet been established. 
Here, within the limitations of the cross-sectional study design, we 
identify statin treatment as a potential lever in the management of 
dysbiosis. In contrast to the findings from the non-statin-medicated 
participants, we observed that Bact2 prevalence no longer significantly 
increased with BMI in statin-medicated individuals (n=106, binomial 
logistic regression, relative risk = 1.03, P= 0.60). Among obese indi- 
viduals, only 5.88% of statin-medicated individuals were enterotyped 
as Bact2, compared with 17.73% of non-statin-medicated participants 
(Fisher’s two-tail exact test, log likelihood = —2.88, P= 0.028; Fig. 3a, 
Supplementary Table 16). When exploring whether accounted clinical 
parameters, anticipated treatment responses, co-medication or key 


regulation (HbAIc)). Variables were modelled independently or together in 
univariate or multivariate models, respectively (Supplementary Table 19). The 
latter suggests that statin intake remains associated witha reductionin 
dysbiosis risk after partialing-out hsCRP and HbAIc (n= 462 biologically 
independent samples, multivariate binomial logistic regression, Statin | 
(hsCRP and HbAIc) relative risk = 0.36, P,4,= 0.039). Adjustment for multiple 
testing (P,4,) was performed on univariate tests using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
method (represented by black lines when significant (P,,;< 0.05), or otherwise 
a dashed grey line (P,4;=0.15)).d, Graphical summary of the main results 
regarding the prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype, BMI and statin intake. Inthe 
present BMIS cohort, we identify Bact2 as an inflammation-associated 
microbiome community constellation, with increasing prevalence along a BMI 
gradient innon-statin-medicated individuals. Statin therapy is associated with 
attenuated inflammation and a Bact2 prevalence comparable to that observed 
among lean and overweight subjects. Circles represent individual host 
configurations in terms of body mass, microbiotacommunity type, and 
inflammation status. 


microbiome covariates” could be associated with the observed dif- 
ferences in Bact2 prevalence, we noted that statin-medicated obese 
participants displayed ameliorated lipid metabolism (low-density 
lipoprotein (LDL)-cholesterol, n=473, Mann-Whitney U-test, r=—0.17, 
Pq; = 0.002) and inflammation status (hsCRP, n = 462, Mann-Whit- 
ney U-test, r= —0.23, P,4, = 8.4 x 10°°; Supplementary Table 17)—both 
expected outcomes of statin therapy”*. Besides minor differences in 
the incidence of concomitant drug intake (notably aspirin intake being 
more prevalent among statin-medicated participants; n= 474, Fisher’s 
two-tailed exact test, log likelihood =—17.36, P,4=2.2 x10) and glucose 
metabolism (lower HbAIc levels among non-statin-medicated partici- 
pants, n = 474, Mann-Whitney U-test, r= 0.17, P,4, = 0.001)—the latter 
being a known side effect of statin treatment**—the statin-medicated 
subcohort was characterized as older (median age statin-medicated 
versus non-statin-medicated, 61 versus 47; n= 474, Mann-Whitney 
U-test, r= 0.34, P,4;= 1.4 x 10) and less obese (BMI 33.5 versus 40.8; 
n= 474, Mann-Whitney U-test, r= —0.25, P,4, = 2.1 10°). However, 
among these significant covariates, and excluding variables that reflect 
pleiotropic effects of statins—that is, levels of LDL-cholesterol and 
inflammation markers—only statin intake and blood HbAIc levels were 
shown to have a significant, non-redundant explanatory power for 
Bact2 prevalence (Supplementary Table 18), with the latter being associ- 
ated with an increased probability of Bact2 carrier status (n= 472, mul- 
tivariate binomial logistic regression, statin intake relative risk = 0.31, 
P,4,= 0.013; HbAIc relative risk = 2.00, P,4,= 0.009). Although 41% of 
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BMIS participants reported taking non-statin drugs, (co-)medication 
status did not affect the outcome of Bact2 prevalence analyses in obese 
participants (Extended Data Fig. 8). Low prevalence of the Bact2 ente- 
rotype among statin-medicated individuals was validated in the accom- 
panying MetaCardis cardiovascular disease dataset (non-diabetic 
patients with cardiovascular disease (CVD); Bact2 prevalence among 
statin-medicated versus non-statin-medicated participants, 4.72% ver- 
sus 16.33%; n= 282, Fisher’s two-tailed exact test, log likelihood =-3.47, 
P=0.008; Fig. 3b, Supplementary Table 16). Here—and in accordance 
with observations in non-CVD disease cohorts’’—increased Bact2 
prevalence was not limited to obese non-statin-medicated patients 
with CVD, but could also be noted within the non-statin-medicated 
lean and overweight subgroup. In the independent FGFP dataset— 
which targets an average representation of a Western population, 
and therefore covers a narrower BMI spectrum (n = 2,345; median 
BMI = 24.2, range = 16-40)—we confirmed lowered Bact2 prevalence 
among statin-medicated individuals given their BMI (n= 2,345, mul- 
tivariate binomial logistic regression, Statin | BMI, relative risk = 0.72, 
P,4;= 0.045; Extended Data Fig. 9, Supplementary Table 16). Additional 
evidence—which is indicative of causality in statin-associated micro- 
biota variation—is provided by a recent small-scale intervention study 
inarat model, which demonstrates reversion of microbiota alterations 
induced by a high-fat diet and hypercholesterolemia upon treatment 
with atorvastatin, resulting in an increased microbiome richness”. 
Although caution should be applied when extrapolating findings from 
the rodent microbiome to a human context, these results do demon- 
strate directionality in statin-microbiota associations, although the 
effect of atorvastatin (31% of statin-medicated participants) in the 
present BMIS cohort did not reach statistical significance (Extended 
Data Fig. 1, Supplementary Table 4). 

The cross-sectional nature of the MetaCardis dataset did not enable 
us to establish a causal chain of events that lead to a lower prevalence 
of the Bact2 enterotype among statin-medicated individuals. Given 
the putatively independent effects of statin therapy on levels of serum 
hsCRP and LDL-cholesterol’, we modelled the association of both vari- 
ables with Bact2 prevalence for obese participants in the BMIS cohort. 
Although no significant effect of LDL-cholesterol concentrations was 
found (n=473, univariate binomial logistic regression, LDL-cholesterol 
relative risk = 1.16, P,4,;= 0.15), lower hsCRP levels were associated with 
a lower prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype (n = 462, univariate bino- 
mial logistic regression, hsCRP relative risk = 2.11, P,4;= 0.003; Sup- 
plementary Table 19). A multivariate model for the prediction of Bact2 
prevalence—which covers treatment (statin intake), treatment outcome 
(hsCRP levels), as well as side effects of treatment (HbAIc concentra- 
tions)—indicated a significant additive contribution of statin therapy to 
the reduction of dysbiosis risk (n=462, multivariate binomial logistic 
regression, Statin | (hsCRP and HbAIc) relative risk = 0.36, P,g;= 0.039; 
Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 10, Supplementary Table 19); this suggests 
that the effect of statins is greater than solely the attenuating effect 
on the inflammation status of the host. Nevertheless, the pleiotropic 
effect of statins on microbiome community constellations seemed to 
be closely associated with a concomitant effect on host inflammation 
levels. At this point, at least two mechanistic interpretations of our 
observations—or a combination of both—remain possible (Fig. 3d). 
On one hand, aligning with the microbiota—inflammation hypothesis, 
statins could counteract the microbial contribution to inflammatory 
and metabolic obesity comorbidities through (in)direct modulation of 
the microbiota. Consistent with this, in vitro studies have demonstrated 
that statins affect the growth of several gut microorganisms”*. Con- 
versely, the demonstrated anti-inflammatory effects of statins could 
alleviate gut host-microbial interactions and enable the subsequent 
development of enterotypes that are not associated with inflammation. 
However, it should be stressed that the cross-sectional design of our 
study does not allow us to rule out potential confounding by indica- 
tion (lower Bact2 prevalence resulting from the specific condition that 
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prompted statin prescription) or by unaccounted diagnosis-associated 
diet or lifestyle alterations (participants adopting health-promoting 
and/or microbiota-modulating activities complementary to statin 
therapy). 

For many years, strategies for the modulation of microbiota have 
revolved around (next-generation) probiotics and prebiotics— 
introducing or promoting the growth of beneficial bacteria or bacterial 
consortia. Itis only recently that a revived interest in the effect of small 
molecules and drugs onthe colon ecosystem, as well as individual faecal 
isolates, has been noted”*””. Although we cannot rule out a potential 
effect of unaccounted confounders, nor can we infer causality from the 
associations observed, our analyses reveal that statin therapy is linked 
witha lowered prevalence of a pro-inflammatory microbial community 
type in obese individuals. Our results align well with previous, sparse 
reports of a beneficial effect of statins in pathologies in which a role of 
the gut microbiota has been postulated”*— including interventional” as 
well as epidemiological®° evidence in Crohn’s disease, a condition that 
has previously been linked to a high prevalence of Bact2!”. Within the 
limitations of the cross-sectional nature of the cohorts analysed—and 
emphasizing the need for interventional follow-up research using a 
randomized, double-blind, placebo-control study design to exclude 
potential confounding by indication—our findings suggest statins as 
a possible target for the development of future drug-based strategies 
for the modulation of the intestinal microbiota. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Sample collection 

Ethical compliance. Ethical approval was obtained from the Ethics 
Committee CPP Ile-de France, Ethics Committee at the Medical Faculty 
at the University of Leipzig, and the Ethical Committees of the Capital 
Region of Denmark. The study protocol (also comprising an interven- 
tional arm which is not part of the analysis presented) was registered 
at https://clinicaltrials.gov (study number NCTO2059538). The study 
design (observational cohort study) complied with all relevant ethical 
regulations, aligning with the Helsinki Declaration and in accordance 
with European privacy legislation. All participants provided written 
informed consent. 


Study cohort. The n = 888 transnational Body Mass Index spectrum 
(BMIS) cohort was assembled as part of the overall MetaCardis recruit- 
ment efforts (Supplementary Fig. 1). Participants were recruited be- 
tween 2013 and 2015 in the clinical departments of the Pitié-Salpétriére 
Hospital (Paris, France), the Integrated Research and Treatment Center 
for Adiposity Diseases (Leipzig, Germany), and in the Novo Nordisk 
Foundation Center for Basic Metabolic Research (Copenhagen, Den- 
mark). Potential participants were evaluated for suitability according to 
standardized inclusion and exclusion criteria across the three recruit- 
ment centres. Exclusion criteria included history of abdominal cancer/ 
radiation therapy on the abdomen, history of intestinal resection 
(except for appendectomy), acute or chronic inflammatory or infec- 
tious diseases (including hepatitis C virus, hepatitis B virus and HIV), 
history of organ transplantation or receiving immunosuppressive 
therapy, severe kidney failure (MDRD glomerular filtration rate < 50 ml 
(min 1.73m?)”), or drug or alcohol addiction. All study participants had 
to be free of any antibiotic use in the three months before inclusion. The 
BMIS (n= 888) cohort consisted of a MetaCardis sub-cohort, defined by 
exclusion of cardiovascular patients (defined in the MetaCardis consor- 
tium study protocol as patient groups 4, 5, 6 and 7) and any individual 
with type-2 diabetes. Diagnosis of type-2 diabetes was defined using 
the American Diabetes Association definition: fasting glycemia >6.9 
mmolIand/or 2h values in the oral glucose tolerance test >11 mmol I 
and/or haemoglobin Alc (HbAIc, glycated haemoglobin) > 6.5% and/or 
use of any antidiabetic treatment. The MetaCardis project sample size 
calculation was focused on the objectives of multi-omics integration 
and metagenomic-wide metabolome-wide association study (MW2AS) 
across groups of patients ranging different cardiometabolic pheno- 
types. On the basis of unpublished data from consortium partners, 
asample size of 2,000 individuals was deemed required to detect a 
significant association (with and without concomitant risk factors). No 
specific sample size calculation was performed before BMIS sub-cohort 
recruitment. On the basis of the baseline prevalence of Bact2 enterotype 
(with baseline defined as lean/overweight individuals P(Bact2) = 14%) 
inthe amplicon-sequenced FGFP cohort, the present study cohort size 
enabled us to identify a minimum difference of 7.4% in Bact2 prevalence 
between the two groups: lean or overweight (n = 414) versus obese 
(n=474) as significant (power = 80%, alpha = 0.05). 


Validation cohorts. MetaCardis cardiovascular disease (CVD, 
n=282). The CVD cohort was recruited as described above as part of the 
MetaCardis cohort, and corresponds to patients with cardiovascular 
disease and without diabetes, defined in the MetaCardis consortium 
study protocol as patient groups 4, 5, 6 and 7. Flemish Gut Flora Pro- 
ject (FGFP, n= 2,345). The FGFP cohort is part of a population-level 
cross-sectional sampling of the Flemish population described in 


ref.’° and re-sequenced with dual-indexed HiSeq amplicon sequencing 
as analysed in ref. *. Ethical approval for the FGFP sampling was granted 
by the Commissie Medische Ethiek UZ-VUB (B.U.N.143201215505) and 
the Ethische Commissie Onderzoek UZ/KU Leuven (S58125). The inclu- 
sion and exclusion criteria defined for recruitment of the MetaCardis 
cohort and, more specifically, the BMIS subset, were applied to the 
FGFP: inclusion age between 18 and 75 years old, exclusion of acute 
or chronic inflammatory or infectious diseases (notably diagnosis of 
inflammatory bowel disease and recent gastroenteritis), and exclusion 
of patients with diabetes—defined as having a diagnosis of diabetes or 
increased glycated haemoglobin Alc levels (HbAIc > 6.5%), or the use 
of any antidiabetic treatment. The disease diagnoses used for exclu- 
sion were reported by the general practitioners of the participants. 
The medical questionnaire and blood sampling for analysis (including 
HbAIc) were performed within one week of faecal sampling. 


Sample collection. Faeces were collected according to International 
Human Microbiome Standards (IHMS) guidelines (modified SOP 04 V1 
(collection without anaerobic bag)). In brief, participants were handed a 
collection kit, collected samples at home, and stored them temporarily 
(less than 48 h) at -20 °C until they were transported frozen (on dry ice) 
tothe collection centre (Pitié-Salpétriére Hospital (France), University 
Hospital of Leipzig (Germany) or Frederiksberg Hospital (Denmark)). 
Blood samples were collected during the clinical examination visit 
after overnight fasting. 


Metadata collection. Participant phenotyping was performed accord- 
ing to standardized operational procedures and included the acquisi- 
tion of biological samples and the assessment of clinical parameters 
and anthropometrics including age, gender, smoking status, weight, 
height, BMI, blood pressure, body composition, and waist and hip 
circumference measurements. Body fat mass and fat-free mass were 
determined through bioelectrical impedance analysis. Systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure were measured using a mercury sphygmoma- 
nometer (measures were taken three times on each arm; the mean of 
the last two measurements on the right arm was used for analyses). 
During the interview at the clinical visit, a detailed list of prescribed 
medications (based on direct recall or medication list when provided) 
as well as the medical history of the patient was compiled. Subjects 
were questioned on adherence to their medication plan. Five-year an- 
tibiotic intake was assessed by recall in France and Denmark, whereas 
participants in Germany were requested to provide medication anam- 
nesis from their general practitioners or physicians (drugs prescribed 
over the past five years). All medication data was curated jointly by the 
study physicians at each centre so as to harmonize presentation. The 
metadata necessary for reproducing the results presented inthe article 
are available in Supplementary Table 2. 


Sample analyses 

Blood analyses. Blood metabolic markers were assessed in local 
routine laboratories. Analyses of adipokines, measures of glycaemia, 
inflammatory markers, and free fatty acids were centralized; plasma 
and serum samples were stored at the respective clinical centres at 
-80 °C until shipment toa central measuring facility. Blood cell counts 
(leukocytes, monocytes, neutrophils and immune cells) were meas- 
ured using flowcytometry as described previously”. Fasting glucose, 
total cholesterol, high-density-lipoprotein cholesterol, triglycerides 
and HbAIc were measured using enzymatic methods. LDL-cholesterol 
concentrations were measured enzymatically for German participants; 
values for French and Danish subjects were calculated using the Fried- 
wald equation. Kinetic assays based on coupled enzyme systems were 
used to measure alanine aminotransferase, aspartate aminotransferase 
and y-glutamyltransferase levels. Free fatty acid concentrations were 
assessed by photometrics (Diasys Diagnostic Systems). A chemilu- 
minescence assay (Insulin Architect, Abbott) was used to measure 


serum insulin and C-peptide levels in a fasting state and at 30 and 
120 min during an oral glucose tolerance test. Serum leptin was deter- 
mined using the Human Leptin Quantikine ELISA Kit (R&D Systems); 
adiponectin was measured using an ELISA sandwich assay (HMW & 
Total Adiponectin ELISA Kit, ALPCO). Levels of hsCRP were determined 
by an IMMAGE automatic immunoassay system (Beckman-Coulter). 
Blood concentrations of high-sensitivity interleukin 6 (hsIL6) and CD14 
were measured using the Human IL-6 Quantikine HS and the Human 
Quantikine ELISA Kit (R&D Systems), respectively. A Luminex assay 
(ProcartaPlex Mix&Match Human 13-plex, eBioscience) was set up to 
measure the following cytokines: interferon gamma-induced protein 
10 (IP-10), C-X-C motif chemokine ligand 5 (CXCL5), CC-Chemokin 
ligand 2 (CCL2), Eotaxine, Interleukine 7 (IL-7), macrophage migration 
inhibitory factor (MIF), macrophage inflammatory protein 1B (MIP 1B), 
stromal cell-derived factor 1 (SDF1) and vascular endothelial growth 
factor A (VEGFA). 


Metagenomic analyses of faecal samples. Total faecal DNA was 
extracted following the International Human Microbiome Stand- 
ards (IHMS) guidelines (SOP 07 V2 H) and sequenced using an Ion 
proton system (Thermo Fisher Scientific) resulting in 23.3 + 4.0 mil- 
lion (mean + s.d.) 150-bp single-end reads per sample on average. 
Reads were cleaned using AlienTrimmer (vO.2.4)** to remove resilient 
sequencing adapters and to trim low quality nucleotides at the 3’ side 
(quality and length cut-off of 20 and 45 bp, respectively). Cleaned 
reads were subsequently filtered from human and potential food 
contaminant DNA (using human genome RCh37-p10, Bos taurus and 
Arabidopsis thaliana with an identity score threshold of 97%). Gene 
abundance profiling was performed using the 9.9-million-gene in- 
tegrated reference catalogue of the human microbiome™. Filtered 
high-quality reads were mapped with an identity threshold of 95% 
to the 9.9-million-gene catalogue using BowTie (v.2.2.6) included in 
the METEOR software®. A gene abundance table was generated by 
means of atwo-step procedure using METEOR. First, the uniquely 
mapping reads (reads mapping to a single gene in the catalogue) were 
attributed to their corresponding genes. Second, shared reads (reads 
that mapped with the same alignment score to multiple genes) were 
attributed according to the ratio of their unique mapping counts. 
The gene abundance table was processed for rarefaction and nor- 
malization and further analysis using the R package MetaOMineR*. 
To decrease technical bias due to different sequencing depth and 
avoid any artefacts of sample size on low-abundance genes, read 
counts were rarefied. The gene abundance table was rarefied to 
10 million reads per sample by random sampling of 10 million mapped 
reads without replacement. The resulting rarefied gene abundance 
table was normalized according to the FPKM (fragments per kilo- 
base of transcript per million mapped reads) strategy (normaliza- 
tion by the gene size and the number of total mapped reads reported 
in frequency) to give the gene abundance profile table and binned 
by functional and phylogenetic categories as carried out within the 
MOCAT2 framework”. 1,436 metagenomic species (MGS; co-abundant 
gene groups with more than 500 genes corresponding to microbial 
species) were clustered from 1,267 human gut metagenomes used 
to construct the 9.9-million-gene catalogue™, as described previ- 
ously*®. MGS abundances were estimated as the mean abundance of 
the 50 genes defining a robust centroid of the cluster (if more than 
10% these genes gave positive signals). MGS taxonomical annotation 
was performed using all genes by sequence similarity using NCBI blast 
N; aspecies-level assignment was given if more than 50% of the genes 
matched the same reference genome of the NCBI database (November 
2016 version) at athreshold of 95% of identity and 90% of gene length 
coverage. The remaining MGS were assigned to a given taxonomical 
level from genus to superkingdom if more than 50% of their genes had 
the same level of assignment. Microbial gene richness (gene count) 
was calculated by counting the number of genes that were detected 


at least once ina given sample, using the average number of genes 
counted in ten independent rarefaction experiments. 


Determination of faecal microbial load. Microbial loads of faecal 
samples of were determined as described previously’”. In brief, 0.2 g 
frozen (—80 °C) aliquots were dissolved in physiological solution 
(9 gl" NaCl; Baxter S.A.) toa total volume of 100 ml. Subsequently, the 
slurry was diluted 1,000 times. Samples were filtered using a sterile 
syringe filter (pore size 5 xm; Sartorius Stedim Biotech). Next, 1 ml of the 
microbial cell suspension obtained was stained with 1 p] SYBR Green! 
(1:100 dilution in DMSO; shaded 15 min incubation at 37 °C; 10,000 
concentrate, Thermo Fisher Scientific). The flow cytometry analysis was 
performed using a C6 Accuri flow cytometer (BD Biosciences)”. Fluores- 
cence events were monitored using the FL1 533/30 nm and FL3 >670nm 
optical detectors. In addition, forward and sideward-scattered light 
was also collected. The BD Accuri CFlow (v.1.0.264.21) software was 
used to gate and separate the microbial fluorescence events on the 
FL1/FL3 density plot from the faecal sample background. A threshold 
value of 2,000 was applied onthe FL1 channel. The gated fluorescence 
events were evaluated on the forward/sideward density plot, so as to 
exclude remaining background events. Instrument and gating settings 
were kept identical for all samples (fixed staining/gating strategy”; 
Supplementary Fig. 2). On the basis of the exact weight of the aliquots 
analysed, cell counts were converted to microbial loads per gram of 
faecal material. 


Analyses of faecal metagenomes 

Quantitative microbiome profiling. Phylogenetic quantitative mi- 
crobiome profiles were built using a modified version of the pipeline 
described in ref. !. In short, sample abundance profiles were downsized 
to even sampling depth, defined as the ratio between sampling size 
(average mMOTU marker genes coverage*’) and microbial load (average 
total cell count per gram of frozen faecal material). The sequencing 
depth of each sample was rarefied to the level necessary to equate 
the minimum observed sampling depth in the cohort. The rarefied 
mOTU abundance matrix was converted into numbers of cells per gram 
and quantitative microbiome profiling matrices created for phylum 
to species levels. Functional quantitative microbiome profiles and 
quantitative co-abundance gene groups* profiles were constructed 
by multiplication of relative proportions to an indexing factor propor- 
tional to the microbial cell densities of the samples (load), defined as 
the sample load divided by the median load over the entire MetaCardis 
cohort. The processed microbiome profiles can be downloaded at 
http://raeslab.org/software/BMIS/. 


Customized module analyses. Customized module sets included 
previously described gut metabolic modules” covering bacterial and 
archaeal metabolism specific to the human gut environment with a 
focus on anaerobic fermentation processes, expanded with a specific 
set of six modules focusing on bacterial trimethylamine metabolism”. 
Additionally, following a previously published strategy to build manu- 
ally curated gut-specific metabolic modules"|, we constructed anew 
set of modules to describe and map microbial phenylpropanoid me- 
tabolism (phenylpropanoid metabolism modules, PPM) from shotgun 
metagenomic data. This set of 20 modules, following KEGG syntax, 
is provided in the Supplementary Information, including references 
to the original publications in which the pathways were described 
(Supplementary Table 3). Abundances of customized modules were 
derived from the orthologue abundance tables using Omixer-RPM v1.0 
(https://github.com/raeslab/omixer-rpm)"’. The coverage of each 
metabolic variant encoded ina module was calculated as the number 
of steps for which at least one of the orthologous groups was found in 
ametagenome, divided by the total number of steps constituting the 
variant. The presence or absence of a module was identified with a 
detection threshold of more than 66% coverage to provide tolerance to 
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misannotations and missing data in metagenomes. Module abundance 
was calculated as the median of orthologue abundances in the pathway 
with maximum coverage. 


Statistical analyses 

Statistical analyses were performed in R using the following pack- 
ages: vegan* v.2.5-3, phyloseq** v.1.26.0, FSA* v.0.8.24, coin* v.1.2-2, 
DirichletMultinomial” v.1.24.0, Hmisc* v.4.1-1, car* v.3.0-2, sjstats° 
v.0.17.5, and nnet” v.7.3-12. All statistical tests used were two-sided. All 
P values were corrected for multiple testing when appropriate using 
the Benjamini-Hochberg method (P,4;), only Pq, < 0.05 were reported 
as significant. 


Faecal microbiome derived features and visualization. Observed 
richness was calculated using phyloseq**. Microbiome inter-individual 
variation was visualized by principal coordinates analysis using Bray— 
Curtis dissimilarity onthe genus-level relative abundance matrix with 
Hellinger transformation. 


Partitioning of microbiome variation across clinical explana- 
tory variables. The estimation of the explanatory power of clini- 
cal features regarding relative, genus-level, microbiome profiles 
variation was performed using univariate or multivariate stepwise 
distance-based redundancy analysis as implemented in the R package 
vegan’. 


Microbiome community typing. Enterotyping (or community 
typing) of the genus-level abundance microbial profiles with Hell- 
inger transformation was performed on the basis of the Dirichlet 
multinomial mixtures (DMM) approach implemented in the R package 
DirichletMultinomial, as described in ref. ** on the whole of then=2,022 
MetaCardis cohort. Although the dissimilarity/distance-based 
approaches were applied to screen for covariate-associated micro- 
biome trends throughout the whole of the BMIS cohort, DMM-based 
stratification allows identification of covariates not only associated 
with the strata, but also linked to fluctuations in the prevalence of 
one (or more) particular microbiota constellation(s). This makes 
enterotyping a valuable strategy when assessing microbiome 
variation in pathologies that are not expected to be characterized by 
generalized dysbiosis with varying severity according to diagnosis™, 
but—by contrast—by the increased occurrence of a single dysbiotic 
community type with prevalence depending on the condition 
studied’?”!, as proposed here for obesity. 


Microbiome features and clinical features associations. Taxa un- 
classified at the genus level or present in fewer than 20% of samples 
were excluded from the statistical analyses. Pearson or Spearman 
correlations were used, respectively, for linear or rank-order correla- 
tions between continuous variables, including genera abundances 
and metadata. The Mann-Whitney U-test was used to test median 
differences of continuous variables between two different groups. 
For more than two groups, the Kruskal-Wallis test with post-hoc Dunn 
test were used. Statistical differences inthe prevalence of enterotypes 
between groups were evaluated using pairwise Fisher’s exact tests. 
Modelling the association between the prevalence of enterotypes 
(Bact1, Bact2, Prev, Rum) or Bact2 prevalence (Bact2 = Yes/No) and 
single (univariate) or multiple (multivariate) dependent variables 
(clinical metadata features) was performed using generalized lin- 
ear models, namely multinomial or binomial logistic regression (for 
enterotypes or Bact2 prevalences, respectively) with significance 
evaluated by likelihood ratio tests using the R package car. Risk ratio 
estimates (and their confidence intervals) were retrieved using the 
R package sjstats, by conversion of the odds ratios of the generalized 
linear models™, the latter corresponding to exponential transforma- 
tion of the model coefficients. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Raw amplicon sequencing data used in this study have been deposited 
in the EMBL-EBI European Nucleotide Archive (ENA) under accession 
number PRJEB37249. The metadata and processed microbiome data 
required for the reanalysis of results presented in the manuscript are 
respectively provided as Supplementary Table 2 and available for down- 
load at http://raeslab.org/software/BMIS/. For clinical cohort-related 
questions, contact K.C. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Microbiome variation in the BMIS cohort (n=888 of the BMIS cohort (n= 888 biologically independent samples, data points 
participants). a, Percentage of subjects in the BMIS cohort taking medication coloured by enterotypes (Extended Data Fig. 4)) with the rest of the MetaCardis 
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differences (genus level Bray—Curtis dissimilarity) inthe microbiome profiles interquartile range (IQR), with outliers beyond. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | The association of BMI, fat mass percentage and 
serum fasting triglyceride levels with faecal microbial gene richness and 
faecal microbial load in the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort (n=782 
participants). All three covariates were found to be associated with both 
microbiome gene richness (n=711 biologically independent samples, 
Spearman's p=—0.45 to—0.26, P,qj= 4.0 x 10°” to 1.6 x10), a proxy for 
microbial biodiversity previously suggested as a marker of metabolic health 
in obese individuals®, and faecal microbial load (n=711 biologically 
independent samples, Spearman’s p=—0.17 to -0.13, P,4j=4.1* 10 ° to 3.110 +; 
Supplementary Table 7). Adjustment for multiple testing (P,4;) was performed 
using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. Least square linear regression lines 
(dashed line) with 95% confidence interval (grey shading) are provided 

for visual representation of the non-parametric testing provided in 
Supplementary Table 7. Data points are coloured by enterotype classification. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Association between the variation in quantitative 
butyrate production potential and the BMI, fat mass percentage and 
triglycerides levels of participants, or the enterotype classification of the 
samples, in the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort (n=782 participants). 
Quantitative functional microbiome profiles were constructed by 
multiplication of relative proportions to an indexing factor proportional to the 
microbial load of the samples. The module ‘butyrate production II’ describes 
butyrate production from the butyryl-CoA-acetate CoA-transferase pathway— 
the most common among colon bacteria. a-d, The abundance of the butyrate 
production II module was negatively correlated with BMI (n=771 biologically 
independent samples, Spearman’s p= —0.27, P,4j=3.1* 10) (a), fat mass 
percentage (n=771 biologically independent samples, Spearman’s p =—0.21, 
P,4;= 6.0 x 10 *) (b) and tryglyceride levels (n=771 biologically independent 
samples, Spearman’s p =—0.20, P,q)= 6.4 x 10 °*) (c), and significantly decreased 
inthe Bact2 enterotype compared with the others (Bact2 < Prev< Bactl=Rum; 
n=771 biologically independent samples, Kruskal-Wallis P,4;=4.71 x 10-*°; 
different letters denote enterotypes witha significant pairwise difference 
(post hoc Dunn tests provided in Supplementary Table 10) (d). The body of the 
box plot represents the first and third quartiles of the distribution, the line 
represents the median, and the whiskers extend from the quartiles to the last 
data point within 1.5x IQR, with outliers beyond. In a-d, adjustment for 
multiple testing (P,q;) was performed using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Enterotyping of the MetaCardis dataset (n=2,022 
biologically independent samples). a, Principal coordinates visualization of 
the four enterotypes resulting from community typing was performed using 
DMM~* on genus-level faecal microbiome profiles. b, Information criteria 
(minimum Laplace) used to determine the optimal number of clusters 
(enterotypes) for the MetaCardis dataset (n =2,022 biologically independent 
samples) DMM-based community typing. c, Average relative composition of 


the enterotypes for key genera, used to label the enterotypes Bacteroides 
(Bact1; high percentages of Bacteroides and Faecalibacterium), Bacteroides2 
(Bact2; high percentages of Bacteroides and low percentages of 
Faecalibacterium), Prevotella (Prev; high percentages of Prevotella) and 
Ruminococcaceae (Rum; low percentages of Bacteroides and Prevotella), onthe 
basis of their respective genus-level proportional abundance profiles. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Increased quantitative abundance of Eggerthellain 
the Bact2 enterotype of the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort. 

a, Difference in quantitative Eggerthella abundances between enterotypes 
(Prev =Rum <Bact1< Bact2;n=771 biologically independent samples, Kruskal-— 
Wallis P,q;=4.10 x 10”; different letters denote enterotypes witha significant 
pairwise difference (post hoc Dunn tests provided in Supplementary Table 10)). 
Adjustment for multiple testing (P,,;) was performed using the Benjamini- 
Hochberg method. b, Difference in the proportion of Fggerthella (normalized 
by the sample total microbial load) between enterotypes, showing a 
comparable trend to that seenina(n=771 biologically independent samples). 
The body of the box plot represents the first and third quartiles of the 
distribution, the line represents the median, and the whiskers extend from the 
quartiles to the last data point within 1.5* IQR, with outliers beyond. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Species dominating the Bacteroides fraction inthe 
different enterotypes of the non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort. The top 
associations with the Bact2 enterotype—with the proportions they contribute 
to the total fraction shown in the ring chart—were the depletion in B. caccae 
(n= 768 biologically independent samples, Kruskal-Wallis, P,4=1.3 x10) and 
B. cellulosilyticus (n= 768 biologically independent samples, Kruskal-Wallis, 
P,q)= 5.3 x10“) when compared with the Rum, Prev and Bact1enterotypes, and 
the enrichment in B. fragilis (n=768 biologically independent samples, 
Kruskal-Wallis, P,g;=3.5 x 10; Supplementary Table 11). Species were defined 
by species-level annotation of metagenomic species, and their proportional 
abundances were defined relative to the genus abundance. Samples for which 
the genus had alow total abundance (below the 20% quantile for all species 
belonging to the top 10 genera) were excluded from the analysis (n= 768 
biologically independent samples were included). Adjustment for multiple 
testing (P,,)) was performed using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Systemic inflammation and its relation to 
enterotypes and to BMI inthe non-statin-medicated BMIS cohort. 

a, Individuals with faecal samples enterotyped as Bact2 displayed more 
pronounced systemic inflammation levels as assessed through fasting serum 
hsCRP concentrations when compared with participants classified as Rum, 
Prev and Bact1 (n=763 biologically independent samples, Kruskal-Wallis 
P=1.37 x10; Rum =Bact1< Prev <Bact2; different letters denote enterotypes 
witha significant pairwise difference (post hoc Dunn tests provided in 
Supplementary Table 13)). The body of the box plot represents the first and 
third quartiles of the distribution, the line represents the median, andthe 
whiskers extend from the quartiles to the last data point within 1.5x IQR, with 
outliers beyond. b, Linear model of the correlation between host systemic 
inflammation (hsCRP concentration, log, )-transformed) and BMI, fitted by 
least squares regression (n= 763 biologically independent samples; estimated 
intercept =—0.8681, estimated slope = 0.0379, R?= 0.47, P=1.5 x10"), 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Control for the effect of additional medication taken 
by obese statin-medicated or non-statin-medicated individuals of the 
BMIS cohort (n= 888 participants) on the association between reduced 
Bact2 prevalence and statin intake. a, List of drugs taken by 
non-statin-medicated and statin-medicated obese BMIS participants 
separated into 5 groups: those reporting no (co-)medication (beyond statin 
intake) (+0), and those reporting one (+1), two (+2), three (+3) and more than 
three (more) (co-)medications. The size and colour of the dots represent the 
fraction of the non-statin-medicated or statin-medicated obese BMIS 
participants falling within that group. b, Difference in prevalence of the Bact2 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Variation in prevalence of the Bact2 enterotype with 
BMI and statin intake in the BMIS discovery cohort, and inthe FGFP and 
CVD validation cohorts. a-c, Variation in the prevalence of the Bact2 
enterotype with BMI for statin-medicated and non-statin-medicated 
individuals, showing the significant effect (represented by the range bar with 
an asterisk; Supplementary Table 16) of statin intake given individuals’ BMI, in 
the BMIS obese participants (n = 474 biologically independent samples, 
multivariate binomial logistic regression, Statin | BMI, relative risk = 0.34, 

*P 4; = 0.025) (a); the FGFP cohort, a population-level recruitment with a much 
narrower BMI range than the BMIS cohort (n =2,345 biologically independent 
samples, multivariate binomial logistic regression, Statin | BMI, relative 

tisk = 0.72, *P,4;= 0.045) (b) and the MetaCardis CVD cohort (n= 271 biologically 
independent samples, excluding 11 individuals for which BMI was not known, 
multivariate binomial logistic regression, Statin | BMI, relative risk = 0.29, 
*P4;= 0.021) (c). Ina-c, the fit lines were obtained by multinomial logistic 
regression of enterotypes as predicted by BMI, for statin-medicated and 
non-statin-medicated individuals separately, with the shaded area 
corresponding to the 95% confidence intervals for the Bact2 regression. 
Adjustment for multiple testing (P,,;) was performed using the Benjamini- 
Hochberg method. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| Probability of carrying a Bact2 enterotype 
microbiota asa function of CRP levels and statin intake in the obese BMIS 
cohort. Association between systemic inflammation (measured by hsCRP 
levels) and having a faecal microbiota of the Bact2 enterotype, according to 
statin medication status. Binomial logistic regression (lines with 95% 
confidence intervals as shaded area) was performed for statin-medicated and 
non-statin-medicated individuals separately (n= 462 biologically independent 
samples). 
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Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection {[Metagenomic data] Sequencing reads, obtained from ion-proton technology (ThermoFisher Scientific), were cleaned using Alien 
Trimmer (v.0.4.0). Filtered reads were mapped to the 9.9 million-gene catalogue using Bowtie (v2.2.6). A gene abundance table was 
generated by means of a two-step procedure using METEOR, and posterior normalization was performed using the MetaOMineR R 
package using the FPKM strategy. Metagenomic species (MGS) or co-abundant gene groups were previously computed on 1267 human 
gut metagenomes used to construct the 9.9 million-gene catalogue, their abundance profiles for the MetaCardis cohort was estimated 
as the mean abundance of the 50 genes defining a robust centroid of the cluster, with taxonomic assignment by NCBI blast N on the NCBI 
database (November 2016 version). [Faecal microbial loads] Flow cytometry analysis was performed using a C6 Accuri flow cytometer (BD 
Biosciences, New Jersey, USA), using the BD Accuri CFlow software (v1.0.264.21) for gating and events counting. 


Data analysis {Metagenomic data] Gut metabolic modules (GMM) profiles were calculated using the software Omixer-RPM v1.0 and the newest 
version of the GMMs (v.2.0), which includes a specific set of six modules zooming in on bacterial TMA metabolism. [Quantitative 
microbiota profiles} QMP profiles were created using the phyloseq R package to rarefy the profiles to even sampling depth, sampling 
depth, defined as the ratio between sampling size (average mOTU marker genes coverage44) and microbial load (average total cell count 
per gram of frozen faecal material). [Statistical analyses] Statistical analyses were performed on Rstudio v1.1.456, using the following R 


packages: vegan v2.5-3, phyloseq v1.26.0, FSA v0.8.24, coin v1.2-2, DirichletMultinomial v1.24.0, Hmisc v4.1-1, car v3.0-2, sjstats vO.17.5, 
and nnet v7.3-12. 
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Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw amplicon sequencing data used in this study have been deposited in the EMBL-EBI European Nucleotide Archive (ENA) under accession number PRJEB37249 
{public access]. The metadata and processed microbiome data required for re-analysis of results presented in the manuscript are respectively provided as Extended 
Data 1 (tab separated file) and downloadable at http://raeslab.org/software/BMIS/. 
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Life sciences study design 
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Sample size No sample size calculation was performed prior to cohort recruitment. Based on the baseline prevalence of Bact2 enterotype (with baseline 
defined as lean/overweight individuals P(Bact2)=14%) in the amplicon-sequenced Flemish Gut Flora Project cohort, the present study cohort 
size allowed to identify a minimum difference of 7.4% in Bact2 prevalence between the two groups lean/overweight (N=414) vs obese 
(N=474) as significant (power=80%, alpha=0.05). Because the FGFP cohort was a population microbiome monitoring effort, while the BMIS 
cohort was actively recruited to have a balanced representation over a wide BMI range, therefore the sample size would be sufficient to 
detect a smaller prevalence difference. 


Data exclusions | This study targeted the analysis of metabolic alterations associated with body mass index ranging from normal to severe obesity. The BMIS 
cohort (N=888) was selected from the MetaCardis consortium study cohort, by exclusion of cardiovascular patients (as defined in the 
MetaCardis consortium study protocol as patient groups 4, 5, 6 and 7) and any individual with type-2 diabetes (T2D). T2D diagnosis was 
defined using the American Diabetes Association (ADA) definition: fasting glycemia > 6.9 mmol/I and/or 2h values in the oral glucose tolerance 
test > 11 mmol/l and/or haemoglobin A1c (HbA1c, glycated haemoglobin) > 6.5% and/or use of any anti-diabetic treatment. but excluding 
volunteers with a diagnosis of diabetes as to avoid the potentially confounding effect of the associated medication. This exclusion criteria was 
pre-established for this manuscript. The same criteria for inclusion and exclusion that were used for MetaCardis recruitment were applied to 
the FGFP validation cohort: inclusion of age ranging from 18 to 75 years old, exclusion of acute or chronic inflammatory or infectious diseases 
— notably diagnosis of inflammatory bowel disease and recent gastro-enteritis, and exclusion of diabetes patients — defined as above as 
diabetes diagnosis or elevated glycated haemoglobin (HbA1c > 6.5%) or use of any anti-diabetic treatment. 


Replication All microbiome observations regarding Bact2 prevalence associated with obesity and statin therapy were successfully replicated in another 
subset of the MetaCardis cohort - the cardiovascular patients [CVD] (as defined in the MetaCardis consortium study protocol as patient groups 
4,5, 6 and 7), and in an independent cross-sectional cohort - the Flemish Gut Flora Project cohort [FGFP]. 


Randomization Not applicable: this was a cross-sectional study, not a randomized study. No intervention was performed on subjects, and therefore no 
random allocation into groups. Potentially confounding covariates were identified as variables with significant association to the response or 


dependent variables and were added to a multivariate model to validate the findings. 


Blinding Not applicable: this was a cross-sectional study, not a randomized study. The investigators were not blinded during data collection or data 
analysis. 
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Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics 


Recruitment 


Ethics oversight 


A complete description of the study participants can be found in Supplementary Table 1 (blood panel and current medication 
intake). The BMIS cohort consisted of N=888 participants (574 Females, 314 Males), with a median BMI of 31.49 [17.95-73.26] 
and a median age of 54 [18-76], recruited in 3 countries (294 DE, 247 DK, 347 FR). None of the included participants were 
diagnosed as diabetic. 


The N=888 transnational Body Mass Index Spectrum (BMIS) cohort was assembled as part of the overall MetaCardis recruitment 
efforts. Participants were recruited between 2013 and 2015 in the clinical departments of the Pitié-Salpétriére Hospital (Paris, 
France), the Integrated Research and Treatment Center for Adiposity Diseases (Leipzig, Germany), and in the Novo Nordisk 
Foundation Center for Basic Metabolic Research (Copenhagen, Denmark). Potential participants were evaluated for suitability 
according to standardized inclusion and exclusion criteria across the three recruitment centers. Exclusion criteria included history 
of abdominal cancer/radiation therapy on the abdomen, history of intestinal resection (except for appendectomy), acute or 
chronic inflammatory or infectious diseases (including VHC, VHB, and HIV), history of organ transplantation or receiving 
immunosuppressive therapy, severe kidney failure (MDRD glomerular filtration rate <50 ml (min 1.73m?)-1), or drug or alcohol 
addiction. All study participants had to be free of any antibiotic use in the three months prior to inclusion. We do not expect any 
(self-)selection bias that would have an impact on the results. 


Ethical approval was obtained from the Ethics Committee CPP Ile-de France, Ethics Committee at the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Leipzig, and the Ethical Committees of the Capital Region of Denmark. Study design complied with all relevant 
ethical regulations, aligning with the Helsinki Declaration and in accordance with European privacy legislation. All participants 
provided written informed consent. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Clinical data 


Policy information about clinical studies 


All manuscripts should comply with the ICMJEguidelines for publication of clinical research and a completedCONSORT checklist must be included with all submissions. 


Clinical trial registration 
Study protocol 


Data collection 


Outcomes 


Flow Cytometry 


The study protocol was registered at clinicaltrial.gov (NCT02059538). 
The study protocol is available at https://clinicaltrials.gov/ct2/show/NCT02059538 


The N=888 transnational Body Mass Index Spectrum (BMIS) cohort was assembled as part of the overall MetaCardis recruitment 
efforts. Participants were recruited between 2013 and 2015 in the clinical departments of the Pitié-Salpétriére Hospital (Paris, 
France), the Integrated Research and Treatment Center for Adiposity Diseases (Leipzig, Germany), and in the Novo Nordisk 
Foundation Center for Basic Metabolic Research (Copenhagen, Denmark). 


The hypotheses tested in this manuscript were not listed as part of the planned NCT02059538 study outcomes. The primary 
predefined outcome of the MetaCardis project (description of differences in gut microbiota signatures between MetaCardis 
study groups using metagenomic sequencing) is not addressed in the present manuscript. 
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Methodology 


Sample preparation 0.2 g frozen (-80°C) faecal aliquots were dissolved in physiological solution to a total volume of 100 mL (8.5 g/L NaCl). 
Subsequently, the slurry was diluted 1,000 times. Samples were filtered using a sterile syringe filter (pore size of 5 um). 1 mL of 
the microbial cell suspension obtained was stained with 1 uL SYBR Green | (1:100 dilution in DMSO; shaded 15 min incubation at 


37°C). 
Instrument C6 Accuri flow cytometer (BD Biosciences, New Jersey, USA). 
Software BD Accuri CFlow software v1.0.264.21 (BD Biosciences, New Jersey, USA). 


Cell population abundance Not applicable. No sorting of fractions was performed. 


Gating strategy Fluorescence events were monitored using the FL1 533/30 nm and FL3 >670 nm optical detectors. In addition, also forward and 
sideward-scattered light was collected. The BD Accuri CFlow software was used to gate and separate the microbial fluorescence 
events on the FL1/FL3 density plot from background. A threshold value of 2000 was applied on the FL1 channel. The gated 
fluorescence events were evaluated on the forward/sideward density plot, as to exclude remaining background events. 
Instrument and gating settings were kept identical for all samples. 
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Charles E. Whitehurst”, Manuele Rebsamen'™ & Giulio Superti-Furga’?~ 


Toll-like receptors (TLRs) have a crucial role in the recognition of pathogens and 
initiation of immune responses’ °. Here we show that a previously uncharacterized 
protein encoded by CXorf21—a gene that is associated with systemic lupus 
erythematosus*°—interacts with the endolysosomal transporter SLC15A4, an 
essential but poorly understood component of the endolysosomal TLR machinery 
also linked to autoimmune disease**®. Loss of this type-I-interferon-inducible 
protein, which we refer to as ‘TLR adaptor interacting with SLC15A4 on the lysosome’ 
(TASL), abrogated responses to endolysosomal TLR agonists in both primary and 
transformed human immune cells. Deletion of SLC15A4 or TASL specifically impaired 
the activation of the IRF pathway without affecting NF-KB and MAPK signalling, which 
indicates that ligand recognition and TLR engagement in the endolysosome occurred 


normally. Extensive mutagenesis of TASL demonstrated that its localization and 
function relies on the interaction with SLC1SA4. TASL contains a conserved pLxIS 
motif (in which p denotes a hydrophilic residue and x denotes any residue) that 
mediates the recruitment and activation of IRF5. This finding shows that TASL is an 
innate immune adaptor for TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9 signalling, revealing a clear 
mechanistic analogy with the IRF3 adaptors STING, MAVS and TRIF°”. The 
identification of TASL as the component that links endolysosomal TLRs to the IRF5 
transcription factor via SLC15A4 provides a mechanistic explanation for the 


involvement of these proteins in systemic lupus erythematosus 


12-14 


Eukaryotic cells recognize a large variety of pathogens using a lim- 
ited set of receptors, adaptors and signalling molecules ina modular 
and combinatorial fashion, integrating information on subcellular 
localization and metabolism, to trigger appropriate responses» ”. 
While endolysosomal TLRs have evolved to respond to microbial 
nucleic acids of various origins, aberrant activation can contribute 
to development of autoimmunity”. Indeed, many TLR pathway com- 
ponents are genetically linked to a predisposition to autoimmune 
diseases, suchas systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE)” “. We studied 
SLC15A4, a member of the solute carrier family that has previously 
been implicated in endolysosomal TLR activation and autoimmune 
diseases through mouse models and human genetics** *'***, However, 
the mechanistic role and hierarchical position of SLC15A4 inthe TLR 
pathway has not yet been fully elucidated. The human THP1 mono- 
cytic cell line expresses both lysosomal members of the SLC15 family, 
SLC15A3 and SLC15A4 (Extended Data Fig. 1a). CRISPR-Cas9-mediated 
inactivation of SLC1SA4 abrogated TNF production upon stimulation 
with R848 (a specific agonist of TLR7 and TLR8), demonstrating a 
non-redundant role for SLC15A4 in human monocytic cells (Fig. 1a). To 
gain a mechanistic understanding of how SLC15A4 affects this process, 


we set out to identify its binding partners by interaction proteomics 
using tandem-affinity purification (TAP) coupled to gel-free liquid 
chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS)7*”°. We 
generated THPI cells stably expressing a tagged lysosomal SLC1SA4 
wild-type glycoprotein, a construct that lacks a large cytosolic loop 
(deletion of amino acids 253-303, SLC15A4(Aloop)) or a construct 
in which the cytosolic N terminus is deleted (deletion of amino 
acids 1-28, SLC1SA4(AN)). SLC15A4(AN) lacks a previously described 
di-leucine-containing motif (L14-L15) that mediates lysosomal sorting 
and is therefore mislocalized to the plasma membrane’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 1b-e). TAP-MS/MS analysis of these variants provided a global 
view of the SLC15A4 interaction landscape, and revealed CXorf21—a 
previously uncharacterized 301-amino-acid protein conserved in ver- 
tebrates—as a prominent and specific binder (Fig. 1b, Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, Supplementary Table 1). CXorf21 is an X-chromosome-encoded 
gene, which has previously been shown to be genetically linked to 
SLE and hypothesized to contribute to the sexual dimorphism of this 
disease*>*”?8, On the basis of evidence presented here, we refer to the 
protein encoded by the CXorf21 gene as ‘TLR adaptor interacting with 
SLC15A4 onthe lysosome’ (TASL). While SLC15A4 shows a wider tissue 
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Fig. 1|TASL, aproteininducible by type! interferons, is aspecific 
interaction partner of SLC15A4. a, TNF production of indicated THP1 cells 
stimulated with R848 (5 pg mI", for 24h). Mean+s.d. (n=3 biological 
replicates). sgRen, single guide (sg)RNA targeting Renilla; sgSLCISA4-1 and 
sgSLC1S5A4-2, two different sgRNAs targeting SLCISA4. b, e, Interaction 
networks of SLC15A4 and deletion mutants (b) and TASL (e) identified by TAP- 
LC-MS/MS. Baits are shown in red. Prey proteins (false discovery rate (FDR) 
calculated using ‘Significance Analysis of Interactome’ (SAINT) of <1%) are 
shown in blue or grey if present in the ‘Contaminant Repository for Affinity 
Purification’ (CRAPome) database. Interactions are represented as edges, and 
line width corresponds to the enrichment factor calculated by SAINT. WT, wild 
type.c, Immunoblots of THP1 cells stimulated (for 16 h) with 


distribution, TASL appears to be restricted to the haematopoietic 
compartment and, in particular, to myeloid cells, Blymphocytes and 
plasmacytoid dendritic cells” (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c, Supple- 
mentary Table 2). Furthermore, expression of TASL and-—to a lesser 
extent—SLC15A4 was induced by treatment with interferon-f (Fig. Ic, 
Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Considering the relevance of type | inter- 
ferons in SLE”, we further confirmed this observation in primary 
human monocyte-derived macrophages and dendritic cells (Fig. 1d). 
Together, these data suggested that TASL could be specifically involved 
inthe immune-related functions of SLC15A4. 

Next, we characterized the SLC1ISA4-TASL protein complex. We 
performed TAP-MS/MS analysis using TASL as bait, which identi- 
fied endogenous SLC15A4 (Fig. le). Conversely, tagged SLC15A4 
immunoprecipitated endogenous TASL in two different cellular 
systems (Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. 3c). SLC1SA4 binding required 
the N-terminal region of TASL (Fig. 1g, Extended Data Fig. 3d). 
Demonstrating endogenous complex formation and specificity, 
we detected TASL in SLC1ISA4 immunoprecipitates from wild-type, 
but not SLC15A4-deficient, cells. Moreover, we did not observe TASL 
upon immunoprecipitation of lysosomal SLC38A9 (which recov- 
ered its binding partner RAGA”) (Fig. 1h, Extended Data Fig. 1d). 
SLC15A4, but not the closely related SLC15A3, interacted with TASL 
(Fig. 1f, Extended Data Figs. 1d, 3e, h). Mutant forms of SLC15A4 
(SLC15A4(AN) and SLC15A4(L14A/L15A)) that mislocalize to the 
plasma membrane retained binding and led to the accumulation of 
a phosphatase-sensitive, slower-migrating form of TASL, indicat- 
ing that the interaction was independent of the subcellular context 
(Fig. 1f, Extended Data Figs. 1d, 3f). By contrast, a point mutation 


lipopolysaccharide (LPS) (100 ng mI), Pam3CSK4 (P3C4) (100 ng mI’), 
interferon-B (20 ng mI) or interferon-y (20 ng mI”). d, Immunoblots of lysates 
from monocyte-derived macrophages (moM) and dendritic cells (moDC) 
stimulated with interferon-B (20 ng mI“, for 16 h) treated with PNGase F, as 
indicated. f, g, Immunoprecipitates (IP, haemagglutinin tag (HA)) and 
whole-cell extracts (WCE) from transduced THP1 (f) or transiently transfected 
HEK293T (g) cells analysed by immunoblotting. h, human; m, mouse; SH, 
Strep-HA tag. h, Immunoprecipitates (indicated antibodies) and whole-cell 
extracts from indicated THP1 cells were analysed by immunoblotting. Ina,c,d, 
f-h, data are representative of five (a) or two (c, d, f-h) independent 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


(E465K) in SLC15A4 that affects a conserved glutamate residue (which 
has previously been shown to be required for substrate binding and 
transport’) resulted in complete loss of TASL binding, raising the 
possibility that the interaction is conformation-dependent (Fig. If, 
Extended Data Fig. 1b, d, e). 

The expression of SLC15A4 constructs that are able to bind 
TASL resulted in an increase in the abundance of TASL, whereas 
SLC15A4-knockout cells showed reduced levels of endogenous TASL 
(Figs. 1f, 2a, Extended Data Figs. 3c, 5e). Furthermore, co-expression 
of wild-type SLC15A4 or SLC1I5A4(AN) in THP1 cells that stably 
express TASL tagged with green fluorescent protein (TASL-GFP) 
led to a strong increase in GFP signal, and to the recruitment of 
TASL-GFP to endolysosomal structures or the plasma membrane, 
respectively (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d). By contrast, co-expression 
of SLC15A4(E465K) only marginally affected TASL-GFP levels or 
localization. Together, these experiments revealed a proteostatic 
relationship that regulates TASL abundance depending on SLC15A4 
expression levels and binding. 

We then assessed the relevance of the SLC1SA4-TASL module 
for TLR-induced inflammatory responses. While no major effects 
were observed on steady-state gene expression, SLC15A4 or TASL 
deficiency blunted transcriptional responses to R848 stimulation 
(Fig. 2a—-d, Extended Data Fig. 5a-c, Supplementary Table 3). Mirror- 
ing SLC15A4 deletion, TASL-knockout cells showed a strong impairment 
in R848-induced production of cytokines and chemokines, upreg- 
ulation of PD-L1 (also known as CD274) and activation of signalling 
pathway-specific reporters (Fig. 2e, f, Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Similar 
defects were observed using other TLR8 ligands, whereas knockout 
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Fig. 2| TASL and SLC15A4 are required for the function of endolysosomal 
TLR7 and TLR8. a, Immunoblots of THP1 cell lines. Lysates treated with 
PNGase F as indicated. Asterisk denotes anon-specific band. sg7ASL-J and 
sgTASL-2, two different sgRNAs targeting CXorf21.b, Transcriptional profiles of 
untreated (untr.) and R848-treated (5 1g ml”, for 6h) THPI cell lines. Genes 
significantly upregulated (DESeq2 adjusted P value < 0.05, n=3 biological 
replicates) upon treatment with R848 in control (sgRen) are shown. c, Gene 
Ontology (GO) enrichment analysis (two-sided Fisher’s exact test, Pvalue 
adjusted for multiple testing) for R848-induced genes in control THP1cells as 
defined in b. x axis, fold enrichment of GO terms in the set of upregulated genes 
compared to all genes expressed (counts per million >1). yaxis, significance of 
enrichment (-log,)-transformed P value adjusted for multiple testing). Colour 
denotes the fraction of R848-induced genes included in the corresponding GO 
term. d, Transcription factor enrichment analysis (two-sided Fisher’s exact 
test, Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing) of R848-induced genes in control 
THP1I cells as defined in b. Background set, all expressed genes (counts per 
million >1). e, f, Cytokine production of THP1 cells stimulated (for 24 h) with 
R848 (5 ug mI) or Pam3CSK4 (100 ng mI”). Mean +s.d. (n=3 biological 
replicates). g,h, TNF production of CD14* monocytes transfected with short 
interfering (si)RNA against SLCISA4 (siSLCISA4), CXorf21 (siTASL) or MYD88 
(siMYD88), and stimulated with R848 (5 pg mI, for 24 h) from seven healthy 
donors. F, female; M, male. Circles represent relative (normalized to control 
siRNA (siControl)) (g) or absolute (h) TNF levels from seven healthy donors as 
mean of triplicates. In g, lines indicate mean over seven donors. h, Difference 
inlog,-transformed TNF concentrations, relative to control siRNA, of all seven 
donors tested using paired, two-sided t-test. Ina, e, f, data are representative of 
two independent experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


cells responded normally to agonists of plasma-membrane-localized 
TLR2 and TLRS, as wellas agonists of the STING-dependent cytoplasmic 
DNA-sensing pathway, which demonstrates the specificity of TASL- 
SLC15A4 for endolysosomal TLRs (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 5f, g). 
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In contrast to SLC15A4, knockout of the related SLCISA2 and SLC15A3 
did not impair R848-induced pathway activation (Extended Data 
Fig. Sh). The response to type interferons was intact in cells deficient 
in TASL or SLC15A4, which indicates that impaired interferon signal- 
ling is not the underlying cause of the observed phenotypes (Extended 
Data Fig. Si). Additionally, no defects in NOD1 or NOD2 responses were 
detected in the absence of TASL or SLC15A4, possibly because other 
transporters act redundantly to mediate ligand uptake®”°*?** (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f, j,k). To further define the relevance of the TASL-SLC1SA4 
module, we investigated primary human cells. Knockdown of SLC1SA4 
and—even more prominently—TASL resulted in the reduction of TNF 
production upon R848 stimulation of primary CD14* monocytes, high- 
lighting the role of the complex for endolysosomal TLR responses 
(Fig. 2g, h, Extended Data Fig. 51). 

Similar to TLR7 and TLR8, TLR9 (the other endolysosomal TLR 
linked to SLC15A4’) has a central role in physiological and pathologi- 
calimmune responses’. Although THP1 cells respond poorly to TLR9 
agonists, stable expression of the receptor resulted in secretion of 
pro-inflammatory mediators and interferon-B upon stimulation with 
CpG-A or CpG-B (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). Deletion of SLC15A4 or 
TASL markedly impaired all these responses (Fig. 3a, Extended Data 
Fig. 6a,c). Cells deficient in SLC15A4 or TASL did not display overt 
defects in levels or processing of TLR proteins, lysosomal protein 
abundance nor any detectable alterations in ligand uptake or lyso- 
somal acidification (Extended Data Fig. 6a, d-k). We then monitored 
endolysosomal TLR-induced signalling. STAT1 activation, which is 
probably induced by paracrine interferon, was strongly diminished in 
SLC15A4- and TASL-knockout cells upon treatment with CpG or R848 
(Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 61). No major defects in the activation 
of the NF-KB and MAPK pathways were detected (Fig. 3b, Extended 
Data Fig. 61). This result indicates that TLR engagement occurred 
normally in cells deficient in TASL or SLC15A4, and therefore places 
the complex downstream of early ligand-receptor activation events. 
Altogether these data suggested a defect in the activation of the 
IRF pathway and pointed to a possible involvement of IRF5, given 
its role in the induction of proinflammatory mediators and type 1 
interferons downstream of TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9 as well as its clear 
association with SLE® *’. Indeed, knockout of IRF5—but not of IRF3 
or IRF7— specifically compromised responses to endolysosomal TLR 
agonists in THPI cells (Extended Data Fig. 7a—g). Accordingly, we 
found that IRF5 deficiency had the strongest effect on CpG-induced 
gene expression, when compared to IRF3 or IRF7 (Fig. 3c, Extended 
Data Fig. 7h, Supplementary Table 4). We assessed IRF5 activation 
upon CpG stimulation and observed that loss of SLC1SA4 or TASL 
impaired IRF5 phosphorylation (Fig. 3b). Importantly, defects in 
the CpG-induced transcriptional responses observed in TASL- or 
SLC15A4-knockout cells mirrored those of IRF5-deficient cells, which 
strongly supports an epistatic relationship between the function 
of the SLC15A4-TASL complex and IRF5 (Fig. 3d-f, Extended Data 
Fig. 7h-j). Indeed, genes affected by a deficiency of TASL or SLC1SA4 
were enriched in IRF targets whereas this was not the case in the sub- 
set of unaffected transcripts, which displayed a signature related to 
NF-KB (Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 7j, k). 

Plasmacytoid dendritic cells are major producers of type interfer- 
ons, respond efficiently to endosomal TLR activation and contribute 
to the pathogenesis of SLE”. In light of this and the previously 
described role of SLC15A4 in these cells”"®’, we investigated the 
function of the SLC1SA4-TASL complex in the human plasmacytoid 
dendritic cell line CAL-1***°*!. Knockout cells displayed impaired 
cytokine production upon activation of endogenous TLR7, TLR8 
and TLR9, which was associated with a specific defect in the activa- 
tion of IRF5 but not of NF-KB or MAPK pathways (consistent with the 
phenotypes observed in THP1 monocytes) (Fig. 3g-i, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—g). To define the molecular mechanism by which the TASL- 
SLC15A4 complex controls IRF5-dependent endolysosomal TLR 
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Fig. 3 | TASL and SLC15A4 deficiency selectively impairs IRF5-dependent 
endolysosomal TLR signalling. a, Cytokine production of indicated 
TLR9-expressing THP1 cells (THP1::TLR9Y) unstimulated or stimulated 

(for 24 h) with CpG-A (5 uM), CpG-B (5 1M) or R848 (5 pg mI’). b, Immunoblots 
of indicated THP1::TLR9 cells stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 0-3 h). 

p-, phosphorylated. c, Fraction of genes induced by CpG-B (2 uM, for 6h) 
(DESeq2 adjusted Pvalue < 0.05, n=3 biological replicates) affected in /RF3, 
IRFS or IRF7-deficient THP1::TLR9 cells compared to control (sgRen). sg/RF3-1 
and sg/RF3-2, two different sgRNAs targeting /RF3; sg/RF5-1 and sg/RF5-2, two 
different sgRNAs targeting /RFS; sg/RF7-1 and sg/RF7-2, two different sgRNAS 
targeting /RF7. KO, knockout. d, Transcriptional profiles of unstimulated and 
CpG-B-treated (2 uM, for 6h) THP1::TLR9 cell lines. Genes significantly 


signalling, we reconstituted knockout cells. Expression of wild-type 
SLC15A4, but not SLC15A3, rescued the impaired R848 responses as 
well as the diminished levels of TASL (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 8h, 
i). This activity required the SLC15A4 transmembrane core (Extended 
Data Fig. 8h, i). SLC15A4 variants that localize to the plasma mem- 
brane rescued the abundance of TASL protein, but not signalling 
(Fig. 4a). In addition to correct localization, TASL-binding was 
required to restore endolysosomal TLR responses, as shown by the 
fact that the SLC15A4(E465K) mutant did not rescue knockout cells 
(Figs. 3i, 4a). Furthermore, substitution of E465 with alanine con- 
firmed the critical involvement of this residue in both TASL-binding 
and function (Extended Data Fig. 8j). By contrast, mutation of glu- 
tamate residues (E44 or E47) in the conserved ExxER motif, which 
has previously been shown to be required for proton-coupled 
transport in multiple transporters related to SLC15A4”, retained 
TASL-binding and functional rescuing capabilities (Extended Data 
Fig. 8j). These data suggest a requirement for the TASL-binding, but 
not necessarily the transport activity, of SLC1SA4 for endosomal TLR 
function. We next profiled the entire TASL protein sequence using 
a series of 50 sequential mutants (which we numbered as mutants 
1-50), in which polar residues were exchanged with alanine and 
stably expressed in knockout cells (Extended Data Fig. 9a-d). We 
identified several evolutionarily conserved elements that were 
required for endolysosomal TLR-induced responses (Fig. 4b). 
Whereas the N-terminal mutant 1 (covering amino acids 1-8) did 
not bind to endogenous SLC15A4, the interaction was retained by 
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upregulated (DESeq2 adjusted P value < 0.05, n=3 biological replicates) by 
CpG-Bincontrol (sgRen) are shown. e, Upset plot representing the number of 
CpG-B-induced genes that are commonly affected by sgRNAs; the ten largest 
sets are shown. f, Heat map representing 20 most-induced genes by CpG-Bin 
control THP1::TLR9 cells that are significantly (DESeq2 adjusted P value <0.05, 
n=3 biological replicates) affected by SLCISA4, CXorf21 and /RF5 knockout 
(related tod, e). g, Cytokine production of indicated CAL-1 cells stimulated (for 
24 h) with R848 (5 pg mI) or CpG-B (5 uM).h, i, Immunoblots of knockout (h) or 
reconstituted (i) CAL-1 cells stimulated with R848 (5 ug ml’, for O-3h), as 
indicated. Ina, g, mean+s.d. (n=3 biological replicates). Ina, b, g-i, data are 
representative of two independent experiments. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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the defective mutants in which the central (amino acids 106-128) 
and C-terminal (amino acids 204-296) regions were targeted (Fig. 
4b, Extended Data Fig. 9e). These data suggest a role for the cen- 
tral and C-terminal elements in mediating the effector functions 
of TASL. Accordingly, TASL functionality was compromised by N- 
or C-terminal tagging (Extended Data Fig. 9f). Sequence analysis 
of the C-terminal region of TASL revealed homology with the IRF5 
C-terminal domain, whichis required for phosphorylation-induced 
activation and dimerization** (Fig. 4c, d). Upon inspection of 
the homologous region of TASL, we identified a highly conserved 
pLxIS motif, which mediates in the canonical innate adaptors 
STING, MAVS and TRIF the phosphorylation-dependent homotypic 
recruitment and activation of IRF3 downstream of their respec- 
tive pattern recognition receptors’°™ (Fig. 4e). Together with the 
defects that we observed in IRF5 activation, this strongly suggested 
an analogous role for TASL as an innate immune adaptor for IRF5 
that acts downstream of endolysosomal TLRs. Indeed, immuno- 
precipitation of the SLC1SA4-TASL complex revealed CpG-induced 
recruitment of IRF5 (Fig. 4f-h, Extended Data Fig. 9g). Binding 
was lost both upon TASL knockout or use of the SLC15A4(E465K) 
mutant, which is deficient in TASL binding (Fig. 4f-h). 
Detailed mutagenesis of the TASL pLxIS motif demonstrated a strong 
functional analogy with the IRF3 adaptors STING, MAVS and TRIF. 
Mutation of the pLxIS motif or the core serine S294 abrogated TASL 
function, whereas a phosphomimetic S294D substitution retained 
detectable activity (Fig. 4i,j). As in STING and MAVS”, mutation of 
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Fig. 4| TASL contains a pLxIS motif and acts as an adaptor for 
endolysosomal TLR-induced activation of IRF5. a, Immunoblots of indicated 
THPtIcells. Bar graphs represent TNF production after R848 stimulation 

(Sug mI", for 24h). b, TASL-deficient THP1 cells reconstituted with indicated 
mutants were stimulated with R848 (5 pg ml", for 24h). Bar graphs show relative 
TNF secretion or PD-L1 expression normalized to cells reconstituted with 
wild-type TASL (mean +s.d.,n=2 independent experiments). ‘Identity’ denotes 
the fraction of evolutionarily conserved amino acids in human TASL, shownin 
Extended Data Fig. 2a. c,d, Domain organization and multiple sequence 
alignment of the TASL and IRF5 homology region in Homo sapiens, Mus 
musculus, Gallus gallus and Xenopus tropicalis. DBD, DNA-binding domain; 
IAD, IRF association domain; SR, serine-rich region. Asterisk indicates fully 
conserved residues, colon and period indicate full conservation of amino acids 
with strong or weak similarity properties, respectively. e, Alignment of pLxIS 
motifs in the indicated proteins. f, h, Immunoprecipitates (V5) and whole-cell 


serine- and threonine-containing clusters that precede the pLxIS 
motif also abrogated the function of TASL, whereas targeting suc- 
ceeding residues had no effect (Fig. 41). Consistent with this data, 
docking a TASL peptide containing the pLxIS motif onto the IRF5 
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extracts from indicated THP1::TLR9 cell lines stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 
2h) analysed by immunoblotting. e., exposure; sg7S, sgRNA targeting CXorf21 
(sgTASL-1). g, Bait-normalized log,(abundance) of indicated proteins, relative to 
the mean of unstimulated SLC15A4(E465K) samples, in V5 immunoprecipitates 
generated as inf determined by mass spectrometry. Lines indicate median, 

n=3 biological replicates, two-sided Welch’s t-test. i, R848-induced TNF 
production (5 pg mI”, for 24h), STAT1 and IRF5 phosphorylation (5 pg mI’, for 
3h) inindicated THP1cell lines. Lysates were analysed by immunoblot. STT, 
S280A/T281A/T284A; STS, S287A/T288A/S290A; YS, Y296A/S297A; STSSYS, 
S287A/T288A/S290A/S294A/Y296A/S297A; STSYS, S287A/T288A/S290A/ 
Y296A/S297A.j, Immunoblots of reconstituted CAL-1 cells stimulated with R848 
(5 pg ml", for 0-3 h). k, Schematic of SLC15A4- and TASL-dependent IRF5 
activation by TLR7, TLR8 and TLR9. Ina, i, bar graphs show mean +s.d. 

(n=3 biological replicates). Ina, f, h-j, data are representative of two 
independent experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


structure suggested that this peptide would bind to IRF5 through 
extensive interactions mediated by the motif residues, and adopt 
a binding mode similar to that observed in complexes of IRF3 with 
the corresponding peptides of STING, MAVS and TRIF” (Extended 


Data Fig. 9h-k). TASL functionality was retained when its pLxIS motif 
was substituted with the corresponding sequences of IRF3 adaptors 
or of IRF3 itself, whereas a mutant containing the motif from IRF5S 
was less active (Extended Data Fig. 91, m). The functional mutants 
activated IRF5 and not IRF3, which indicates that other structural 
determinants confer IRF specificity (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

To understand how TLR engagement signals to the SLC1ISA4-TASL 
complex and leads to TASL pLxIS-dependent IRF5S activation, we inves- 
tigated kinases associated with this pathway. TBK1, IKKe and IKKf have 
previously been shown to be involved in IRF3 adaptor phosphorylation 
and activation of IRF3 and/or IRF5’°>*>“°, Similar to previous results on 
IRF5*, co-expression of TASL with these kinases—but not kinase-dead 
mutants—resulted in a migratory shift indicative of hyperphospho- 
rylation (Extended Data Fig. 10a). Treatment with the IKK® inhibitor 
TPCA-1 blocked R848-induced responses, IRF5 recruitment and acti- 
vation, whereas the TBK1 and IKKe inhibitor BX795 was less effective 
(Extended Data Fig. 10b-d). Furthermore, loss of IKKB as well as of 
the upstream kinases IRAK4 and TAK] abrogated these responses, 
whereas TBK1, IKKe or IKKa inactivation had no or only partial effects 
(Extended Data Fig. 10e-g). These data support a central role for IKKB 
in TASL-dependent activation of IRF5. 

The work presented here identifies a complex between the previ- 
ously uncharacterized protein TASL and SLC1SA4—both genetically 
associated with SLE* °—as a functional module that is required for 
endolysosomal TLR signalling (Fig. 4k). In contrast to what might 
have been anticipated for an endolysosomally localized member of 
a transporter family, deficiency of neither SLC15A4 nor its partner 
TASL affected ligand-receptor engagement. Instead, loss of their 
function selectively impaired IRF5 signalling, whereas NF-KB or 
MAPK induction was unaltered. The identification of a functional 
pLxIS motif in TASL revealed its role as innate immune adaptor that 
is required for recruitment and activation of IRF5 by TLR7, TLR8 
and TLR9, in mechanistic analogy to IRF3 and its three adaptors 
STING, MAVS and TRIF” (Fig. 4k, Extended Data Fig. 10h). In light of 
these findings, our study provides a molecular explanation for the 
involvement of TASL and SLC15A4 in SLE, defining the role of these 
interacting proteins in connecting endolysosomal TLRs to IRF5 (both 
established factors in autoimmune disease) and highlighting the 
potential of targeting the complex in pharmacological interventions. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Antibodies and reagents 

HA (no. 3724), V5 (no. 13202), GFP (no. 2956), RAGA (no. 4357), TLR9 
(no. 5845), TAK1 (no. 4505), IRAK4 (no. 4363), IKKa (no. 2682), IKKB 
(no. 8943), TBK1 (no. 51872), IKKe (no. 2905), IRF3 (no. 11904), IRF7 (no. 
4920), phospho-IKKa/B Ser176/180 (no. 2697), phospho-IkBa Ser32/36 
(no. 9246), phospho-NF-kB p65 Ser536 (no. 3033), phospho-p38 MAPK 
Thr180/Tyr182 (no. 9211), phospho-SAPK/JNK Thr183/Tyr185 (no. 4668) 
and phospho-STAT1 Y701 (no. 7649) antibodies were from Cell Signal- 
ing; anti-CXorf21 (TASL) (HPAOO1185), SLC38A9 (HPA043785, for IP) 
and anti-MYC (C3956) from Sigma; anti-SLC15A4 (BMPO55, for IP) and 
TLR8 (pd047) from MBL; anti-GAPDH (sc-365062), anti-IKBa (sc-371), 
anti-LAMP2 (sc-18822), anti-HA (sc-805, for IP) and anti-STAT1a (sc-417) 
from Santa Cruz; anti-actin (AANO1-A) from Cytoskeleton, anti-tubulin 
(ab7291), anti-IRF5 (ab181553) and anti-LAMP1 (ab25630) from Abcam. 
Custom rabbit anti-SLC15A4 antibodies raised against the N terminus 
were generated with Genscript. Specificity was validated by western 
blot in SLC15A4-knockout and -overexpressing cells (Fig. 2a, Extended 
Data Fig. 3g). Fluorescently labelled anti-PD-L1-APC (17-5983-42) was 
from Thermo Fisher Scientific, Alexa-Fluor-488-coupled anti-mouse 
(A11001) and Alexa-Fluor-594-coupled anti-rabbit (A11012) were from 
Life Technologies. Anti-HA and anti-V5 agarose beads were from Sigma, 
Protein G sepharose beads were from GE Healthcare. LysoTracker Red 
DND-99 and LysoSensor Green DND-189 were from Thermo Fisher 
Scientific. R848, CLO75, ssR40, ssR41, C12-iE-DAP, MDP, murabutide, 
ultrapure LPS (Escherichia coli 0111:B4), Pam3CSK4, cGAMP, flagel- 
lin from Salmonella typhimurium, unlabelled or FITC-labelled CpG-A 
(ODN2216), CpG-B (ODN2006) and BX795 were from Invivogen. TPCA-1 
and PMA from Sigma. Recombinant human M-CSF, GM-CSF, IL-4, 
interferon-B, and interferon-y were from Peprotech. A phosphatase 
and PNGase F were from NEB. 


Cell culture 
HEK293T cells and THP1 cells were purchased from ATCC, THP1 DUAL 
reporter cell lines from Invivogen. CAL-1 cells*° were provided by T. 
Maeda and KBM-7 cells by T. Brummelkamp. Cells—except for CAL-I— 
were authenticated by short tandem repeat profiling and regularly 
tested for mycoplasma contamination. HEK293T cells were cultured in 
DMEM, THPland CAL-1in RPMI and KBM-7 cells inIMDM, supplemented 
with 10% (v/v) FBS and antibiotics (100 U/ml penicillin, 100 mg/ml 
streptomycin), all from Gibco. Cells were incubated at 37 °C in5% CO,. 
For differentiation of primary monocyte-derived macrophages and 
dendritic cells, CD14* monocytes were seeded in 6-well plates at a con- 
centration of 1.5 x 10° cells in2 ml per well RPMI medium supplemented 
with 10% (v/v) FBS and antibiotics (100 U/ml penicillin, 100 mg/ml 
streptomycin). Monocyte-derived macrophages were generated by 
stimulation for 1 week with 100 ng/ml M-CSF, dendritic cells by stimula- 
tion with 200 ng/ml GM-CSF and 50 ng/ml IL-4. 


Plasmids and siRNAs 

CRISPR-Cas9-based knockout cell line generation was performed 
using pLentiCRISPRv2 (Addgene plasmid no. 52961). sgRNAs were 
designed using the Broad Institute sgRNA design tool (https://portals. 
broadinstitute.org/gpp/public/analysis-tools/sgrna-design)*’; the 
control sgRNA targeting Renilla luciferase (sgRen) has previously been 
described**’. Editing efficiencies for sgRNAs targeting SLC1SA2 and 
SLC1SA3 were determined by ‘Tracking of Indels by Decomposition’ 
(TIDE). Cloned oligonucleotides were as follows (5’ to 3’ orientation): 
SLCISA2sgRNA no. 1, forward (F): CACCGGATATAAAGGAATAGTACCC, 
reverse (R): AAACGGGTACTAT TCCTTTATATCC; SLCISA2 sgRNA no. 2, 


F: CACCGACTGAGCATTGCCTTCATTG, R: AAACCAATGAAGGCAATG 
CTCAGTC; SLCISA2 sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGAGGAGGCATCAAACCCTG 
TG, R: AAACCACAGGGT TTGATGCCTCCTC; SLCISA3sgRNA no. 1, F: CACC 
GGTTGGCGATGTCCTCTTGCG, R: AAACCGCAAGAGGACATCGCCA 
ACC; SLCISA3 sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGGAGAGCGAGCT TAAGCATAG, R: 
AAACCTATGCT TAAGCTCGCTCTCC; SLCISA3 sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGG 
CAGCGACAGCACAGCACCC, R: AAACGGGTGCTGTGCTGTCGCTGCC; 
SLCISA4sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGGGAGCGATCCTGTCGTTAGG, R: AAACCC 
TAACGACAGGATCGCTCCC; SLCISA4 sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGTAT TAC 
AACCACTCCTCACA, R: AAACTGTGAGGAGTGGTTGTAATAC; CXorf21 
sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGGTAGAAATGGAATCCTCCAT, R: AAACATGGAGG 
ATTCCATTTCTACC; CXorf21 sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGCTGAAT TAATGGC 
CATCACC, R: AAACGGTGATGGCCAT TAATTCAGC; /RF3 sgRNA no. 1, F: 
CACCGGAGGTGACAGCCTTCTACCG, R: AAACCGGTAGAAGGCTGTCA 
CCTCC; /RF3 sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGCCACTGGTGCATATGTTCCC, 
R: AAACGGGAACATATGCACCAGTGGC; /RFS sgRNA no. 1, F: CACC 
GAGGGCT TCAATGGGTCAAGG, R: AAACCGTTGACCCAT TGAAGCC 
CTC; JRFS sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGATGAAGCCGATCCGGCCAAG, R: 
AAACCTTGGCCGGATCGGCTTCATC; /RF7 sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGG 
ATGCACTCACCTTGCACCG, R: AAACCGGTGCAAGGTGAGTGCATCC; 
IRF7sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGGGCAGATCCAGTCCCAACCA, R: AAACTGG 
TTGGGACTGGATCTGCCC; 7TLR8 sgRNA, F: CACCGACAGGAAGT TCCC 
CAAACGG, R: AAACCCGTTTGGGGAACTTCCTGTC; CHUK sgRNA no. 
1, F: CACCGAAAGCTCCAATAATCAACAG, R: AAACCTGTTGAT TAT TGG 
AGCTTTC; CHUK sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGTATACAGCTGCGTAAAGTGT, 
R: AAACACACTT TACGCAGCTGTATAC; CHUK sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGT 
AGT TTAGTAGTAGAACCCA, R: AAACTGGGT TCTACTACTAAACTAC; 
IKBKB sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGGCCATGGAGTACTGCCAAGG, R: AAACC 
CTTGGCAGTACTCCATGGCC; /KBKB sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGCAGCC 
ATTGGGCCCATACGT, R: AAACACGTATGGGCCCAATGGCTGC; /KBKB 
sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGTAT TGACCTAGGATATGCCA, R: AAACTGGCATA 
TCCTAGGTCAATAC; /KBKB sgRNA no. 4, F: CACCGGAAGCCCGTGATG 
CACTCAA, R: AAACT TGAGTGCATCACGGGCT TCC; /KBKE sgRNA no. 
1, F: CACCGTCAACACTACCAGCTACCTG, R: AAACCAGGTAGCTGGT 
AGTGTTGAC; /KBKE sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGCGTGCACAAGCAGACC 
AGTG, R: AAACCACTGGTCTGCT TGTGCACGC; /KBKE sgRNA no. 3, F: 
CACCGATGATCTCCTTGTTCCGCCG, R: AAACCGGCGGAACAAGGAG 
ATCATC; /RAK4 sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGCTACGTAAATAACACAACTG, 
R: AAACCAGTTGTGTTATT TACGTAGC; /RAK4 sgRNA no. 2, F: CACC 
GGGCACCACAAATTGCACAGT, R: AAACACTGTGCAATTTGTGGTG 
CCC; JRAK4 sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGCATCTCATGTGCCAAGAAAG, R: 
AAACCTTTCT TGGCACATGAGATGC; /RAK4 sgRNA no. 4, F: CACCGTG 
TAAACATATACTAAGCAG, R: AAACCTGCT TAGTATATGT T TACAC; 
MAP3K7sgRNA no. 1, F: CACCGACCCAAAGCGCTAATTCACA, R: AAACTG 
TGAAT TAGCGCTT TGGGTC; MAP3K7sgRNA no. 2, F: CACCGAATATTA 
GGATGGTTCACAC, R: AAACGTGTGAACCATCCTAATAT TC; MAP3K7 
sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGCACACATGACCAATAACAAG, R: AAACCTTGTT 
ATTGGTCATGTGTGC; TBK1sgRNAno.1,F: CACCGTCCACGT TATGATTTA 
GACG, R: AAACCGTCTAAATCATAACGTGGAC; 7BK1 sgRNA no. 2, F: 
CACCGAATCAAGAACT TATCTACGA, R: AAACTCGTAGATAAGTTCTTG 
ATTC; and TBK1sgRNA no. 3, F: CACCGAAATATCATGCGTGTTATAG, R: 
AAACCTATAACACGCATGATATTTC. 

Codon-optimized cDNAs for human SLC15A3, human and mouse 
SLC1SA4, SLC1ISA3-SLC15A4 swap mutants, and human wild type and 
scanning mutants of TASL were obtained from Genscript. A template 
for cloning of mouse SLC15A3 was obtained from the Harvard Plasmid 
Repository (clone identifier: MmCD00319552), a template for clon- 
ing human TLR9 (pcDNA3-TLR9-YFP) was from Addgene (plasmid no. 
13642). cDNAs were subcloned to pDONR201 (Invitrogen) via Gateway 
cloning, Gateway donor plasmids for GFP and human SLC38A9 have pre- 
viously been described”. Deletion and point mutants were generated 
by PCR or Q5 mutagenesis (NEB). All cDNAs were verified by sequenc- 
ing and shuttled to Gateway destination vectors for untagged or N- or 
C-terminal Strep-HA-tagged (SH), V5 or MYC-tagged expression. Rescue 
experiments were performed using codon-optimized cDNAs resistant 
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tosgRNAs targeting the endogenous genes. For lentiviral transduction, 
cDNAs were shuttled to pRRL-based lentiviral expression plasmids and 
a previously described selectable resistance cassette*®. Lentiviral pack- 
aging plasmids psPAX2 (plasmid no. 12260) and pMD2.G (plasmid no. 
12259) were obtained from Addgene. Non-targeting control and human 
SLCI1SA4, CXorf21 and MYD88-specific ON-TARGETplus SMARTpool siR- 
NAswere obtained from Dharmacon. Non-targeting pool, control siRNA 
(cat.: D-001810-10-05): siRNA no. 1: 5’- UGGUUUACAUGUCGACUAA-:3’, 
siRNA no. 2: 5’-UGGUUUACAUGUUGUGUGA-3’, siRNA no. 3: 5’-UGG 
UUUACAUGUUUUCUGA-3’, siRNA no. 4: 5’-UGGUUUACAUGUU 
UUCCUA-3’). Human SLC15A4 (cat.: L-007401-02-0005): siRNA 
no. 1: 5’-CGACCAGGUUAAAGAUCGA-3’, siRNA no. 2: 5’-GAAGC 
GAAGUGGAGAGCGC-3’, siRNA no. 3: 5’-CCUGAGGCCAUGUGCGGUU-3’, 
siRNA no. 4: 5’-GCAUUAACCUGGGAGCGAU-3’). Human CXorf21 (TASL) 
(cat.: L-014600-02-0005): siRNA no. 1: 5’-GCAGAAGGUUGU 
GGAGUUA-3’, siRNA no. 2: 5’-CAAUGUAAAUCCAUAGAGA-3’, 
siRNA no. 3: 5’-GGACUUGAGUACUGGAAUG-3’, siRNA no. 4: 5’-CC 
AUUAAUUCAGUGACAAC-3’). Human MYD88 (cat.: L-004769- 
00-0005): siRNA no. 1: 5’-CGACUGAAGUUGUGUGUGU-3’, siRNA 
no. 2: 5’-GCUAGUGAGCUCAUCGAAA-3’, siRNA no. 3: 5’-GCAUAUGC 
CUGAGCGUUUC-3’, siRNA no. 4: 5’-GCACCUGUGUCUGGUCUAU-3’. 


Lentiviral gene transduction 

For lentiviral gene transduction, HEK293T cells were transfected with 
the respective lentiviral vectors and packaging plasmids psPAX2 and 
pMD2.G using Polyfect (Qiagen) or PEI (Sigma). Twenty-four hours later, 
medium was exchanged to RPMI, supplemented with 10% (v/v) FBS and 
antibiotics (100 U/ml penicillin, 1OO mg/ml streptomycin). Forty-eight 
hours after transfection, cell supernatants were collected, filtered 
through 0.45-um polyethersulfone filters (GE Healthcare) and sup- 
plemented with 8 pg/ml protamine sulfate (Sigma). Cells were infected 
by spinfection (2,000 rpm, 45 min, room temperature). Twenty-four 
hours after infection, medium was changed; 48 h after infection, cells 
were selected with the respective antibiotics. 


Cell lysis, western blotting and co-immunoprecipitation 

Cells were lysed in RIPA (25 mM Tris, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5% NP-40, 0.5% 
deoxycholate (w/v) and 0.1% SDS (w/v), pH 7.4) or E1A (SO mM HEPES, 
250 mM NaCl, 5mM EDTA, 1% NP-40, pH 7.4) lysis buffer supplemented 
with Roche EDTA-free protease inhibitor cocktail (1 tablet per 50 ml) 
for 10 min on ice. Where phosphoproteins were analysed, lysis buffer 
was supplemented with Halt phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific). Lysates were cleared by centrifugation at 13,000 rpm, 
10 min, 4 °C and normalized by Bradford protein assay (Bio-Rad) or BCA 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) using BSA as standard. Typically, 20 pg pro- 
tein per sample was resolved by regular or 20 uM Phos-tag-containing 
(WAKO Chemicals) SDS-PAGE and blotted to nitrocellulose mem- 
branes. Membranes were blocked with 5% non-fat dry milk in TBST 
and probed with the indicated antibodies. Binding was detected with 
horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated secondary antibodies using the 
ECL western blotting system (Thermo Fisher Scientific). In experiments 
inwhich multiple antibodies were used, equal amounts of samples were 
loaded on multiple SDS-PAGE gels and western blots sequentially 
probed with a maximum of two antibodies. For immunoprecipitation 
experiments of overexpressed proteins, cells were lysed in E1A buffer. 
Whole-cell lysate was removed as input, and the rest was subjected to 
immunoprecipitation using equilibrated anti-HA or V5 agarose beads 
(Sigma) overnight at 4 °C. Beads were washed three times with E1A 
buffer and eluted with SDS sample buffer. In experiments monitoring 
co-immunoprecipitation of IRF5, the second wash step was performed 
with E1A buffer containing a higher NaCl concentration (SOO mM). Sam- 
ples were analysed by western blot as described. For immunoprecipita- 
tion of endogenous proteins, 1.5 x 10’ cells per condition were lysed in500 
pIE1A buffer. Forty microlitres whole-cell lysate was removed as input, 
and the rest was subjected first to a pre-clearing step on Sepharose 6 


beads (Sigma) (40 min with rotation, 4 °C) andthentoimmunoprecipita- 
tion using 20 pl equilibrated protein G sepharose (GE Healthcare) and 
primary antibody (SLC1SA4 BMP055 MBL; SLC38A9 HPA043785 Sigma; 
HA sc-805 Santa Cruz) (overnight with rotation, 4 °C). Beads were washed 
three times with E1A buffer and eluted with 60 pI SDS sample buffer. 


PNGase F treatment 

Cells were lysed in E1A buffer. Per sample, 20 pl cleared lysate was either 
incubated without or with 1-2 pl (SOO-1,000 U) PNGase F (NEB) for 
30 min at 37 °C. Samples were analysed by western blotting. 


A phosphatase treatment 

Immunoprecipitates were generated as described in ‘Cell lysis, west- 
ern blotting and co-immunoprecipitation’. Washed beads were resus- 
pended in 60 pI NEB PMP buffer +1mM MnCl, split in two and incubated 
or not with 1 pl (400 U) A phosphatase (NEB) for 30 min at 30 °C. Samples 
were analysed by western blot. 


Enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay 

Allenzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) experiments were car- 
ried out using diluted cell culture supernatants according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. ELISA kits for human TNF (no. 88-7346-88) and 
IL-8 (no. 88-8086-88) were from Invitrogen, human IL-6 (no. 88-7066- 
88) from eBioscience; ELISA kits for human CCL2 (no. DY279) and CCL5 
(no. DY278) were from R&D Systems; and for human interferon-B from 
PBL Assay Science (41410-1). 


THP1DUAL cell reporter assay 

THP1DUAL cells (1 x 10° cells per 96 well) were stimulated as indicated 
for 20-24 h. Cell culture supernatants were collected, cleared of resid- 
ual cells by centrifugation and analysed for NF-KB and ISRE reporter 
activity according to the manufacturer's instructions. 


Flow cytometry 

For PD-L1, cells were stained with APC-conjugated anti-PD-L1 antibodies 
(17-5983-42, Thermo Fisher Scientific) according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. For uptake assays of FITC-labelled CpG, cells were incu- 
bated with 1 uM CpG-A (ODN2216) or CpG-B (ODN2006) for 0-120 min. 
Cells were washed with PBS and analysedimmediately by flowcytometry. 
Data were acquired ona BD FACSCalibur (BD Biosciences) and analysed 
using FlowJo software (version 10). 


Confocal microscopy 

For staining of fixed cells, 1 x 10° cells were seeded in 24-well plates on 
cover slips and treated with 10 nM PMA overnight to induce adher- 
ence. Cells were fixed for 10 min with 4% formaldehyde in PBS and 
permeabilized and blocked with 0.3% saponin (Sigma) and 10% FBS 
in PBS for Lh. Cells were stained overnight at 4 °C with the indicated 
primary antibodies (rabbit anti-HA: 1:400, mouse anti-LAMP1: 1:200) in 
blocking solution. Cells were washed 3 times in blocking solution and 
stained for 1h with fluorescently labelled anti-rabbit and anti-mouse 
secondary antibodies (1:400) at room temperature. Cells were washed 
three times in blocking solution and once in PBS. Nuclear counter- 
staining was performed with DAPI (Thermo Fisher Scientific), diluted 
1:1,000 in PBS and cover glasses were mounted onto microscope slides 
using ProLong Gold (Thermo Fisher Scientific) antifade reagent. For 
live-cell imaging of TASL-GFP-expressing THP1 cells, cells were stained 
with LysoTracker Red DND-99 (1:10,000) and Hoechst 33342 (1:1,000, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) for 30 min and washed with PBS. Images were 
acquired ona confocal laser scanning microscope (Zeiss LSM 780, Carl 
Zeiss) and analysed using ZEN 2.3 (Carl Zeiss). 


siRNA knockdown in human primary monocytes 
Peripheral blood mononuclear cells from healthy donors were obtained 
by density gradient centrifugation of buffy coat material obtained from 


the Austrian Red Cross with Lymphoprep (Stem Cell Technologies). 
CD14* monocytes were purified from peripheral blood mononuclear 
cells using CD14-specific MACS immunomagnetic beads (Miltenyi) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. siRNAs were transfected 
according to a modified version of a previously described protocol*°. 
Lipid-siRNA complexes were prepared by combining 15 pl siRNA (20 
LM stock) with 470 pI non-supplemented RPMI medium and addition of 
15 pl HiPerfect transfection reagent (Qiagen). After 15-20 min, com- 
plexes were transferred to 6-well plates and combined with 1.5 x 10° 
monocytes per well in1 ml RPMI medium supplemented with 10% (v/v) 
FBS and antibiotics (100 U/ml penicillin, 1OO mg/ml streptomycin). The 
next day, 1 ml supplemented RPMI medium was added to each well. 
Stimulation experiments and RNA isolation for analysis of knockdown 
efficiency were carried out 48 h after transfection. Cell supernatants 
were analysed for TNF secretion by ELISA. On the basis of the seven 
donors, the following differences were tested using a paired ¢-test 
(two-sided) on the log,-transformed TNF concentrations, assuming 
normality: SLCISA4 siRNA versus control siRNA (effect size: —-0.69; 
95% confidence interval: [-1.31, —0.07]; t-statistic: -2.72; Pvalue: 0.035; 
degrees of freedom: 6), CXorf21 siRNA versus control siRNA (effect size: 
-1.97; 95% confidence interval: [—2.63, -1.30]; t-statistic: -7.19; Pvalue: 
3.66 x 10+; degrees of freedom: 6), and MYD88 siRNA versus control 
siRNA (effect size: —-0.90; 95% confidence interval: [-1.73, —0.07]; 
t-statistic: -2.65; Pvalue: 0.038; degrees of freedom: 6). 


Real-time PCR 

RNA from monocytes was isolated 48 h after siRNA transfection using 
the Qiagen RNeasy Mini kit including DNase | digestion step. The reverse 
transcription was performed using RevertAid First Strand cDNA Synthe- 
sis Kit (Thermo Scientific) using oligo dT primers, Real-time PCR was 
performed using the SensiFAST SYBR Hi-ROX kit (Bioline) according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. The primers used are: GAPDH F: 
5’-CCTGACCTGCCGTCTAGAAA-3’, R: 5’-CTCCGACGCCTGCTTCAC-3’; 
SLCISA4 F: 5’-CGGATGGATGAGCAGTCACA-3’, R: 5’-AGGAAAAG 
CAGGAGGGTAGC-3’; CXorf21 F: 5’-GGAAAGAGCATTGGCTGGCTT-3’, 
R: 5’-TTCTCACACTGACCT TCACTAACCA-3’; MYD88 F: 5’-GA 
GCTCATCGAAAAGAGGTGC-3’, R: 5’°GGAGAGAGGCTGAGTGCAAA-3’. 
Samples were analysed on a LightCycler 480 (Roche) or Rotor Gene 
Q (Qiagen). Amplification on LightCycler 480 consisted of an initial 
incubation at 95 °C for 10 min, followed by 40 cycles of 95 °C for 5s, 
60 °C for 60 s and 72 °C for 6s anda final cooling to 40 °C. Data were 
analysed and C, values were calculated using LightCycler Software ver- 
sion1.5 (Roche). Amplification on Rotor Gene Q consisted of an initial 
incubation at 95 °C for 10 min, followed by 40 cycles of 94 °C for 30s, 
60 °C for 15s and 72°C for 30 s and a final cooling to 25 °C. Data were 
analysed and C, values were calculated using the Rotor Gene Series 
Software version 2.2.2 (Qiagen). Results were obtained using the 2“*¢, 
method, using GAPDH as reference. 


Affinity purification and mass spectrometry 

Affinity purifications and sample preparation for LC-MS/MS were 
performed as previously described”). Two affinity purifications 
were performed as biological replicates, and cell lines expressing 
Strep-HA-tagged GFP were used as negative controls. LC-MS/MS was 
performed on the following instruments: hybrid linear trap quadrupole 
(LTQ) Orbitrap Velos, Q Exactive or Orbitrap Fusion Lumos Tribrid mass 
spectrometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific) coupled to either an Agilent 
1200 (Agilent Biotechnologies) or Dionex UZ3000RSLC U/HPLC nano- 
flow system (Thermo Fisher Scientific) via Nanospray Flex lon source 
interface. Tryptic peptides were loaded onto a trap column using 0.1% 
TFA as loading buffer. After loading, the trap column was switched 
in-line with a 75-um-inner-diameter analytical column (packed in-house 
with ReproSil-Pur 120 C18-AQ, 3 um, Dr Maisch). Mobile-phase A con- 
sisted of 0.4% formic acid in water and mobile-phase B of 0.4% formic 
acid in a mix of 90% acetonitrile and 9.6% water. The flow rate was set 


to 230 nl/min and either a30 min (3 to 36% solvent B within 30 min) ora 
90 min (4 to 30% solvent B within 81 min, 30 to 65% solvent B within 8 
min and, 65 to 100% solvent B within 1 min) gradient was applied, fol- 
lowed by flushing at 100% solvent B for 6 min before re-equilibration 
ofthe column material at 3% solvent B for 18 min before next injection. 
Mass spectrometry instruments were operated in data-dependent 
acquisition mode with top 10 or 15 most intense precursor ions selected 
for collision-induced dissociation in the linear ion trap (LTQ) or higher 
energy collision induced dissociation (HCD) inthe HCD cell. MSI spec- 
tra were acquired in the Orbitrap mass analyser at high resolution, 
and MS? fragment ion spectra were acquired either in the linear ion 
trap at low resolution (Velos) or in the Orbitrap at high resolution (Q 
Exactive or Fusion Lumos). Automatic gain control was used to control 
the number of ions accumulated in the respective ion traps. A single 
lock mass at m/z 445.120024 was used™. All samples were analysed in 
technical duplicates. 


Mass spectrometry data analysis 

For the TAP-MS experiments (Fig. 1b, e), MS* spectra generated from 
+2, +3 or +4 charged precursor ions were extracted from the raw out- 
put files using msconvert from the ProteoWizard library (version 
3.0.11220)**. A protein search database was compiled on the basis of 
the UniProt H. sapiens reference proteome (release 2017_07; 71,591 
entries)®, extended by 248 typical contaminant sequences from Max- 
Quant (version1.6.0.13)°° and concatenated with reversed and shuffled 
decoy sequences generated by DecoyPYrat””. Spectra were matched 
to semi-tryptic peptides of 6-40 amino acids of this database using 
MS-GF+ (version 2017.01.13)* allowing for a precursor mass error of up 
to20 ppm and anisotope error of —1to +2. All cysteines were considered 
carbamidomethylated and methionines optionally oxidated. Gener- 
ated peptide-spectrum matches were post-processed based on the 
target-decoy approach” using Percolator (version 3.01)” and filtered 
for an estimated FDR of less than 1%. Protein groups implied by peptides 
across all samples were simplified using anin-house script based on the 
Occam’s razor principle. The number of peptide-spectrum matches 
per gene (based on the UniProt annotation) and biological sample (col- 
lapsing technical replicates) served as input to SAINT (version 2)® for 
probabilistic scoring of bait—prey interactions using the GFP samples 
as control. Significant interactions (FDR of less than 1%) were visualized 
as anetwork in Cytoscape 3.5.17. The network was filtered to exclude 
non-specific interactors, showing an average spectral count of 10 or 
more in the 411 control samples of the CRAPome database (version 
1.1)°. For the immunoprecipitation-mass spectrometry experiments 
(Fig. 4g, Extended Data Fig. 9g), acquired raw data files were processed 
using the Proteome Discoverer 2.2.0.388 platform, using the data- 
base search engine Sequest HT. Percolator v.3.0 was used to remove 
false positives with an FDR of 1% on peptide and protein level under 
strict conditions. Searches were performed with full tryptic digestion 
against the human SwissProt database v.2017.06 (20,456 sequences 
and appended known contaminants) with up to two miscleavage sites. 
Oxidation (+15.9949 Da) of methionine was set as a variable modifica- 
tion, and carbamidomethylation (+57.0214 Da) of cysteine residues was 
set as a fixed modification. Data were searched with mass tolerances 
of +10 ppm and 0.025 Daon the precursor and fragment ions, respec- 
tively. Results were filtered to include peptide-spectrum matches 
with Sequest HT cross-correlation factor (Xcorr) scores of >1and high 
peptide confidence. For Fig. 4g, obtained protein abundances by the 
Proteome Discoverer software were normalized for eachsampletothe 
corresponding mean bait abundance. On the basis of three biological 
replicate measurements, the following differences were tested using 
Welch’s t-test (two-sided) on the normalized, log,-transformed abun- 
dances, assuming normality but unequal variances. In the wild type, 
IRF5 abundance increases significantly upon CpG induction (effect size: 
+3.48; 95% confidence interval: [+3.03, +3.94]; t-statistic: 24.97; Pvalue: 
2.09 x 10+; degrees of freedom: 2.83). CpG-induced abundance of IRF5 
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is significantly lower in the wild type compared to the point mutant 
(effect size: -2.20; 95% confidence interval: [—2.57, -1.82]; t-statistic: 
-18.16; P value: 2.77 x 10*; degrees of freedom: 3.14). 


Multiple sequence alignment and secondary structure 
prediction 

Protein sequences were extracted from the UniProt™ database and 
aligned with ClustalX2.1® using default settings. Secondary structure 
prediction was performed forthe human TASL sequence using JPred4. 


Gene expression analysis 

THP1 control (sgRen) and two knockout cell lines per gene (3 x 10° 
cells per point) were left untreated or stimulated for 6 h with 5 pg/ml 
R848 or 2 uM CpG-B (ODN2006). Cells were collected and RNA was 
isolated using the Qiagen RNeasy Mini kit including a DNase I digest 
step. RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) libraries were prepared using 
QuantSeq 3’ MRNA-Seq Library Prep Kit FWD for Illumina (Lexogen) 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Libraries were subjected 
to 50-bp single-end high-throughput sequencing on an Illumina 
HiSeq 4000 platform at the Biomedical Sequencing Facility (https:// 
biomedical-sequencing.at/). Raw sequencing reads were demulti- 
plexed, and after barcode, adaptor and quality trimming with cutadapt 
(https://cutadapt.readthedocs.io/en/stable/), quality control was 
performed using FastQC (http://www. bioinformatics.babraham.ac.uk/ 
projects/fastqc/). The remaining reads were mapped to the GRCh38/ 
h38 human genome assembly using genomic short-read RNA-Seq 
aligner STAR version 2.5. We obtained more than 98% mapped reads 
in each sample with 70-80% of reads mapping to unique genomic 
location. Transcripts were quantified using End Sequence Analysis 
Toolkit (ESAT). Differential expression analysis was performed 
using three biological replicates with DESeq2 (1.21.21) on the basis 
of read counts. Exploratory data analysis and visualizations were 
performed in R-project version 3.4.2 (Foundation for Statistical Com- 
puting, https://www.R-project.org/) with Rstudio IDE version 1.0.143, 
ggplot2 (3.0.0), dplyr (0.7.6), readr (1.1.1), gplots (3.0.1). 


Transcription factor targets enrichment test 

Tissue- and cell-type-specific high-level regulatory networks were 
extracted from the Network compendium (www.regulatorycircuits. 
org)”°. The network was filtered to extract strong transcription 
factor-to-target associations. Enrichment was analysed using Fisher’s 
exact test and P values were corrected for multiple testing using an 
FDR procedure”. Background and gene sets are described in the cor- 
responding figure legends. 


GO enrichment analysis 

GO biological process enrichment analysis for genes was performed 
using the Database for Annotation, Visualization and Integrated Dis- 
covery (DAVID) functional annotation tool, version 6.8”. Background 
and gene sets are described in the corresponding figure legends. 


Expression database analysis of SLC15A4 and TASL 

RNA-seq data for cancer cell lines were obtained from ref.” and grouped 
into tissues using the original annotation provided. Cap analysis gene 
expression (CAGE) data for primary cells were downloaded in April 2017 
from the FANTOMS website (https://fantom.gsc.riken.jp/5/)*°. Only 
transcript per million (TPM) values for p1 peaks were considered for 
each gene. Cell types were manually annotated to their corresponding 
tissues. Plotting was done using R. 


Molecular docking 

The TASL phosphomimetic pLxID-containing peptide (residues 286- 
299, ISTPSLHIDQYSNV) was docked on the structure of IRF5 (RCSB 
Protein Data Bank identifier (PDB ID) 3DSH) using CABS-dock”. A 
constraint was applied to anchor the phosphomimetic residue to the 


IRFS residue R353 on the basis of the similarity between the IRFS struc- 
ture and IRF3 bound to the STING, MAVS or TRIF pLxIS-containing 
peptides". The top solution was further refined with the FlexPepDock 
algorithm” and the top ranking model compared to the structures of 
the IRF-peptide complexes. 


Phagocytosis assay 

Phagocytosis assays were carried out as previously described”. Fluores- 
brite carboxylated 1.75 uM microspheres (yellow green: 441-nm excita- 
tion, 486-nm emission, Polyscience, cat no. 17687-5) were opsonized 
in 50% human male AB serum in PBS for 16 h at 4 °C under constant 
rotation. Beads were then washed twice with PBS and labelled with 
2 ug/ml pHrodo-Red, SE (Thermo Fisher Scientific, cat. no. P36600) for 
30 min at room temperature with agitation. Next, beads were washed 
once with PBS and were resuspended afterwards to a final concentra- 
tion of 1x 10’ beads per ml. 

THP1 cells were PMA-differentiated and seeded on 12-well 
cell-culture-coated dishes (1 x 10° cells per well). Labelled beads were 
then added at a ratio of 10 beads per cell and incubated for 3 h. Subse- 
quently, cells were washed three times with ice-cold PBS and afterwards 
detached by scraping witha cell scraper (Sarstedt) and analysed by flow 
cytometry. For the Bafilomycin Al (Enzo) control assay, the compound 
was added to the cell culture medium 30 min before addition of the 
labelled beads and added to the cell culture medium during the entire 
assay at a final concentration of 200 nM. 

On flow cytometry, the intensity of the pH-insensitive dye (YG) and 
the intensity of pHrodo-Red, which reacts with an increase in signal to 
decreasing pH, were recorded. Cells that did not take up the labelled 
beads are negative for both signals and considered incapable of phago- 
cytosis (PhagoNeg). Cells positive for the YG and a high pHrodo-Red 
signal underwent phagocytosis and phagosome acidification (Phago- 
Late). Cells positive only for the YG signal, and with alow pHrodo-Red 
signal, are in an early stage of phagocytosis (PhagoEarly). 

Flowcytometry data acquisition was conducted on anLSR Fortessa 
Il cytometer interfaced with FACSDiva (BD) and analysed using FlowJo 
software (v.10). 


Quantification of LysoSensor intensities 

For the imaging-based quantification of LysoSensor Green DND-189 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) in lysosomal compartments, 1 x 10° cells 
were co-stained with LysoSensor Green (1:1,000), LysoTracker Red 
DND-99 (1:10,000) (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and Hoechst 33342 
(1:1,000) (Thermo Fisher Scientific) for 30 min in normal growth con- 
ditions. After pelleting by centrifugation, cells were resuspended in 
growth medium supplemented with 25 uM HEPES and transferred 
onto CellCarrier-384 Ultra Microplates (PerkinElmer). Following a brief 
centrifugation, cells were imaged on an Opera Phenix High-Content 
screening System (PerkinElmer) in confocal mode using the 63x water 
immersion objective. Image analysis and lysosomal LysoSensor quan- 
tification were performed in CellProfiler version 3.1.5” and R version 
3.4.4 (see Extended Data Fig. 6k for flow diagram). In brief, Hoechst 
33342 and LysoSensor stainings were used for the detection of nuclei 
and cells. Ina consecutive step, the LysoTracker signal allowed for the 
identification of lysosomes within cells and LysoSensor intensities 
were quantified within the identified lysosomal compartments. Plot- 
ting of the acquired data for visual representation was performed inR. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


TAP-MS proteomics data have been deposited to the ProteomeXchange 
Consortium” via the PRIDE” partner repository with the dataset 


identifier PXDO14254 and 10.6019/PXD014254. RNA-seq data have been 
deposited to the Gene Expression Omnibus repository (GSE133317). 
Source data for immunoblots are provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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c,d, Confocal microscopy of indicated THP1 cells. Red, anti-HA; green, 
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d, Top, confocal microscopy of indicated formaldehyde-fixed THP1 cells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 5| TASL mirrors SLC15A4 requirement for TLR7 and 
TLR8 activation. a, Fraction of R848-induced genes affected by SLCISA4 and 
CXorf21 knockout, related to Fig. 2b. b, Upset plot representing number of 
R848-induced genes commonly affected by the indicated sgRNAs, related to 
Fig. 2b. c, CXorf21 gene expression levels in indicated THP1 cells, related to 
Fig. 2b. Bar graphs shown mean (n=3 biological replicates), error bars show 
95% confidence interval of mean. d, Flowcytometry of PD-L1 surface 
expression in indicated unstimulated (ns) or R848-stimulated (5 pg mI“, for 
24h) THPI cells. e, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 DUAL cells. Lysates treated 
with PNGaseF, as indicated. f-i, k, Indicated THP1 DUAL cells were (co-)treated 
for 24 hwith R848 (5 ug mI), CLO75 (5 ug ml), single-stranded (ss)RNA40 
complexed with LyoVec (5 pg mI) or inactive control ssRNA41 with LyoVec 


(5g ml”), C12-iE-DAP (5 pg ml”), MDP (10 pg mI’), murabutide (10 pg mI), 
Pam3CSK4 (0.1pg mI”), flagellin (0.1 pg mI), cCGAMP (3 pg mI”) or interferon-B 
(20 ng ml’). h, CRISPR-Cas9 editing efficiency (%) estimated by TIDE. 

j, Indicated THP1 DUAL cells were primed or not withinterferon-y (0.11g mI“) 
for 24h, washed and stimulated or not with MDP (10 pg mI”, for 24h). 

f-k, Supernatants were analysed for ISRE and NF-kB reporter activity. 

Mean +s.d. (n=3 biological replicates). I, Relative mRNA expression of SLCISA4, 
CXorf21 or MYD88 in siRNA-transfected CD14* monocytes in comparison to 
control (siC7RL). Data represent mean +s.d. from six (MYD88) or seven 
(SLC1SA4 and CXorf21) individual donors. In d-k, data are representative of two 
independent experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Microscopy analysis 


Flow diagram for Lysosensor Green analysis in THP1 cells by microscopy (Lysosensor Green) 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 6| TASL and SLC15A4 deficiency impairs endosomal 
TLR-mediated signalling downstream of receptor engagement. 

a, Immunoblots of lysates of THP1 cells treated with PNGaseF, as indicated. 
b,c, Cytokine production of indicated THP1 cells unstimulated or stimulated 
with CpG-A, CpG-B (5 uM) or R848 (5 ug ml”) for 24h. Datashow mean +s.d. of 
biological replicates (TNF and CCL2, n=3;IFNB, n=2).d,Immunoblots of 
indicated THP1 cells stimulated or not withinterferon-y (0.1 pg ml”, for 16h). 
e, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 cells. f, Indicated THP1::TLR9 cells treated 
with FITC-labelled CpG-A or CpG-B (1 uM, for 0-120 min) were analysed by flow 
cytometry. g, Representative flow cytometry scatter plots of phagocytosis 
assays. Differentiated THP1 cells, treated or not with bafilomycin Al, were 
incubated with dual-coloured opsonized beads. Using intensities of 
pH-insensitive (YG) and pH-sensitive (pHrodo-Red, signal increases with 
decrease in pH) dyes, cells are divided into phagocytosis-negative (PhagoNeg, 
double-negative), cells that have undergone phagocytosis and phagosome 
acidification (PhagoLate, double-positive) and early phagocytic cells 
(PhagoEarly, YG and low pHrodo-Red signal). The marginal intensity 
distributions are displayed on the sides of the plot. h, Bar graphs show 


mean t+s.d. (n=3 biological replicates) of fractions described ing. i,j, Indicated 
THP1 cells were subjected to phagocytosis assays. i, Bar graphs show 

mean ts.d. (n=3 biological replicates) of fractions described ing.j, Bar graphs 
represent mean +s.d. (n=3 biological replicates) of the mean fluorescence 
intensities (MFI) of the pHrodo-Red signal acquired in the MFI gate showning, 
focusing on cells having taken up 1-3 beads per cell. k, Flow diagram for 
quantification of Lysosensor Green intensities in lysosomal compartments by 
microscopy. Box plots show intensity of Lysosensor signal on 
Lysotracker-positive lysosomes, as measured by imaging in the indicated THP1 
cells. Bars indicate median, boxes indicate the first to third quartiles; the top 
whisker extends from the hinge to the largest value no further than1.5x IQR 
from the hinge; the bottom whisker extends from the hinge to the smallest 
value at most 1.5x IQR of the hinge. Outliers are shown as circles. sgRen, 
n=2,432; sgSLCISA4-1, n=1,721; sgSLCISA4-2, n=1,981; sgTASL-1, n=2,378; 
sgTASL-2,n=2,627 quantified speckles. I, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 cells 
stimulated with R848 (5 pg mI’, for 0-180 min.). Ina-k, data are representative 
of two (a-f, k, I) or three (g-j) independent experiments. For gel source data, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 |Loss of TASL or SLC15A4 mirrors IRF5 deficiency in 
perturbing endosomal TLRresponses. a,d,e, THP1DUAL cells were (co-) 
treated for 24h with R848 (5 pg mI), LPS (0.1 ug mI), Pam3CSK4 (0.1 pg ml), 
cGAMP (3 pg mI’), flagellin (0.1 pg mI) or MDP (10 pg mI”) as indicated. 
Supernatants were analysed for ISRE and NF-KB reporter activity. 

b,c, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 DUAL (b) or THP1::TLR9 (c) cells. f, TNF 
production of indicated THP1::TLR9 cells stimulated with CpG-B (2 uM, for 
24h). g, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 cells stimulated or not with R848 
(5g ml", for 3h). h, Upset plot representing number of CpG-B-induced genes 
(2 uM, for 6h) (DESeq2 adjusted Pvalue < 0.05, n=3 biological replicates) in 
comparison to control (sgRen) commonly affected by indicated sgRNAs. No 
gene was significantly affected by sg/RF7-1.i, Principal component analysis plot 
of transcriptional profiles of untreated and CpG-B-treated (2 uM, for 6h) 


THP1::TLR9 cells (n =3 biological replicates) shown in Fig. 3d.j, Heat map 
representing 20 most-induced genes by CpG-Bin control THP1::TLR9 cells and 
not affected by SLCISA4, CXorf21 or IRF5 knockout, related to Fig. 3d,e. 

k, Transcription factor enrichment analysis (two-sided Fisher’s exact test, 
Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing) of genes upregulated upon CpG-B 
treatment in control THP1cells specifically affected (DESeq2 adjusted 
Pvalue< 0.05, n=3 biological replicates) (left) or not (right) by SLCISA4 and 
CXorf21 knockout, related to Fig. 3d, e. Background sets are defined as all genes 
upregulated by CpG-B treatment or all expressed genes (counts per million >1) 
respectively. Ina, d-f, data are mean ¢+s.d. (n=3 biological replicates). Ina-g, 
data are representative of two independent experiments. For gel source data, 
see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Mutagenesis of TASL identifies functional elements 
and reveals a pLxIS motif required for IRF5 activation. a, Overview of 
mutants used in Fig. 4b; changes to alanine indicated by red circles. 

b, f, Immunoblots of indicated THP!1 cells. Bar graphs represent TNF levels 
following R848 stimulation (5 pg mI", for 24h). Inf, the dashed line indicates 
cropping of unrelated lanes fromthe same blots. c, Immunoblots of indicated 
reconstituted TASL-deficient THP1 cells. d, Normal expression levels, but 
reduced detection by anti-TASL antibodies, of TASL mutants targeting amino 
acids 261-277. Immunoblots of HEK293T cells transiently transfected with 
indicated cDNAs. e, Lysates from indicated THP1 cells were subjected to 
immunoprecipitation. Immunoprecipitates and whole-cell extracts were 
analysed by immunoblotting. g, Abundance of indicated proteins determined 
by mass spectrometry in V5 immunoprecipitates from THP1::TLR9 cells 
stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 2h) as indicated, related to Fig. 4g. Three 


biological replicates are shown. h, Crystal structures of IRF3 bound to 
phosphorylated pLxIS-containing peptides from STING (pink, PDB ID: SJE)), 
MAVS (green, PDB ID: 5JEK) and TRIF (blue, PDB ID: SJEL). Residues in STING 
peptides are shownas sticks. i, Superposition of peptide-bound IRF3 (PDBID: 
SJEJ) and dimeric IRF5 (one monomer shown, PDB ID: 3DSH), showing highly 
similar folds.j, Model of phosphomimetic pLxID-containing peptide from 
TASL (pmTASL, ISTPSLHIDQYSNYV, yellow) bound to IRF5. Residues 
corresponding tothe pLxID motif shown as sticks. k, Comparison of binding 
mode of pLxIS-containing peptides to IRF proteins. Only IRF5is shown for 
clarity. I, Immunoblots of indicated THP1 cells unstimulated or stimulated with 
R848 (5 pg mI“, for2h).m, TNF production of cells described inl, stimulated 
with R848 (5 ug mI“, for 24h). Inb, f, m, bar graphs show mean ¢s.d. (n=3 
biological replicates). In b-f, I, m, data are representative of two independent 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| IKK is required for TASL-dependent IRF5 
activation. a, Immunoblots of HEK293T cells transfected as indicated. b, THP1 
DUAL cells were pre-treated for 30 min with DMSO or inhibitors, as indicated, 
and stimulated with R848 (5 ug mI”, for 24h). Supernatants were analysed for 
ISRE and NF-KB reporter activity and normalized to the respective 
R848-only-treated conditions. Three biological replicates are shown. 

c, Immunoblots of THP1::TLR9 cells pre-treated for 30 min with DMSO or 
inhibitors (5 1M) and stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 4h), asindicated. 

d, Lysates from THP1::TLR9 cells pre-treated (for 30 min) with DMSO or 
inhibitors (5 uM) and stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 2h), as indicated, were 
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q f Proinfl. gene: 
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subjected to VS immunoprecipitation. Immunoprecipitates and whole-cell 
extracts were analysed by immunoblotting. e, Immunoblots of indicated 
THP1::TLR9 cells. CHUK gene encodes IKKa; MAP3K7 encodes TAK1. f, TNF 
production of indicated THP1::TLR9 cells stimulated with CpG-B (2 uM, for 
24h). Dataare mean +s.d. (n=3 biological replicates). g, Immunoblots of 
indicated THP1::TLR9 cells stimulated with CpG-B (5 uM, for 3h). h, Schematic 
representing functional homology of the SLC15A4-TASL module in mediating 
IRF5 activation in comparison to the IRF3 adaptors STING, MAVS and TRIF. 
Ina-g, data are representative of two independent experiments. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection ELISA and luciferase/SEAP reporter data: Molecular Devices, SoftMax Pro v7.0 

Flow cytometry: BD CellQuest Pro v6.0; BD FACS DIVA v8.0.1 

RealTime PCR: QIAGEN, Rotor Gene Series Software Version 2.2.2 and Roche LightCycler Software v1.5 
icroscopy: Carl Zeiss AG, ZEN 2.3; PerkinElmer Harmony 4.9 

Proteomics: Thermo Fisher Scientific, Xcalibur v2.1.0 SP1, v4.1.31.9 and v4.2.28.14 


Data analysis icroscopy: Carl Zeiss AG, ZEN 2.3, CellProfiler version 3.1.5 
Flow cytometry: FlowJo v10 
ultiple sequence alignments: ClustalxX2 

qPCR: QIAGEN, Rotor Gene Series Software Version 2.2.2 and Roche LightCycler Software v1.5; calculations were performed in Excel 2016 
Data graphs for ELISA, qPCR, luciferase and SEAP reporter assays were prepared in GraphPad Prism v7 or Excel 2016 

Proteomics: Thermo Fisher Scientific, Proteome Discoverer 2.2.0.388 platform 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


TAP-MS proteomics data have been deposited to the ProteomeXxchange Consortium via the PRIDE partner repository with the dataset identifier PXD014254 and 
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10.6019/PXD014254. RNA-Seq data have been deposited to the GEO repository (GSE133317). 


Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


DX] Life sciences [_] Behavioural & social sciences [_] Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample size was determined empirically, based on exploratory experiments, our previously published work as well as published literature with 
similar methodology. The sample sizes were considered sufficient due to the large effect sizes which allowed the biological interpretation of 
the results obtained. 
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Data exclusions No data were excluded from the study. 
Replication Reported experiments were repeated at least 2 times with comparable results. 
Randomization Samples were not randomized for this study since no suggestive rating of data was involved. 


Blinding Blinding was not relevant for this study since no suggestive rating of data was involved. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Antibodies used in western blot 
Rabbit anti-HA (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 3724, Lot #: 9, Dilution: 1:1000), rabbit anti-V5 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 13202), Lot #: 4, 
Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-GFP (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2956, Lot #: 4, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-RAGA (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 
4357, Lot #: 2, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-TLR9 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 5845, Lot #: 1, Dilution 1:5000), rabbit anti-TAK1 (Cell 
Signaling, Cat.#: 4505, Lot #: 4, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-IRAK4 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4363, Lot #: 4, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit 
anti-IKKa (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2682, Lot #: 5, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-IKKB (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 8943, Lot #: 4, Dilution 
1:1000), rabbit anti-TBK1 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 51872, Lot #: 4, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-IKKe (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2905, Lot 
#: 3, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-IRF3 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 11904, Lot #: 3, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-IRF7 (Cell Signaling, 
Cat.#: 4920, Lot #: 2, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-phospho-IKKa/B Ser176/180 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2697, Lot #: 19, Dilution 
1:1000), rabbit anti-phospho-IlkBa Ser32/36 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 9246, Lot #: 16, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-phospho-NF-kB 
p65 Ser536 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 3033, Lot #: 12, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-phospho-p38 MAPK Thr180/Tyr182 (Cell Signaling, 
Cat.#: 9211, Lot #: 19, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-phospho-SAPK/JNK Thr183/Tyr185 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4668, Lot #: 15, 
Dilution 1:1000) Rabbit phospho-STAT1 Y701 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 7649, Lot #: 5, Dilution 1:1000), rabbit anti-CXorf21/TASL 
(Sigma, Cat.#: HPAO01185, Lot #: A106306, Dilution 1:1000),rabbit anti-myc (Sigma, Cat.#: C3956, Lot #: 098k4806, Dilution 
1:2000), rabbit anti-TLR8 (MBL, Cat.#: pd047, Lot #: 001, Dilution 1:1000), mouse anti-GAPDH (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-365062, Lot 
#: HO515, Dilution 1:2000), rabbit anti-IkB-a (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-371, Lot #: B1215, Dilution 1:1000), mouse anti-LAMP2 (Santa 
Cruz, Cat.#: sc-18822, Lot #: 11212, Dilution 1:1000), mouse anti-STAT1a (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-417, Lot #: BO304, Dilution 
1:1000), rabbit anti-Actin (Cytoskeleton, Cat.#: AANO1-A, Lot #: 121, Dilution 1:2000), mouse anti-Tubulin (Abcam, Cat.#: 
ab7291, Lot #: GR3281114-3, Dilution 1:5000), rabbit anti-IRF5 (Abcam, Cat.#: ab181553, Lot #: GR3248905-3, Dilution 1:1000), 
mouse anti-Lamp1 (Abcam, Cat.#: ab25630, Lot #: 792614, Dilution 1:1000), custom rabbit anti-SLC15A4 raised against the N- 
terminus (GenScript). 
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Validation 


Antibodies used in immunoprecipitation 
Rabbit anti-SLC38A9 (Sigma, Cat.#: HPAO43785, Lot #: A96351, 1:250), rabbit anti-SLC15A4 (MBL, Cat.#: BMPO55, Lot #: 001, 
1:250), rabbit anti-HA (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-805, Lot #: H1215, 1:250). 


Antibodies used in immunofluorescence or flow cytometry 

Rabbit anti-HA (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 3724, Lot #: 9, Dilution: 1:400), mouse anti-Lamp1 (Abcam, Cat.#: ab25630, Lot #: 792614, 
Dilution 1:200), Alexa Fluor 488-coupled goat anti-mouse (Thermo Fisher Scientific, Cat.#: A11001, Lot#: 2015565, Dilution: 
1:400), Alexa Fluor 594-coupled goat anti-rabbit (Thermo Fisher Scientific, Cat.#: A11012, Lot#: 1892265, Dilution: 1:400), mouse 
anti-PD-L1-APC (Thermo Fisher Scientific, Cat.#: 17-5983-42, Lot #:4347834, Dilution: 1:20). 


Specificity of custom SLC15A4-specific antibody (Genscript) and CXorf21/TASL antibodies (HPAO001185, Sigma) was validated by 
western blot in SLC15A4/TASL knockout and overexpressing cells (see for example Fig. 2a, Fig. 4i, Extended Data Figure 3g). All 
other antibodies were bought from commercial vendors and validation for indicated species and applications can be found on 
the manufacturers website or the provided scientific citations on the same website. 


Antibodies used in western blot and immunofluorescence: 

rabbit anti-HA (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 3724): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ha-tag-c29f4-rabbit- 
mab/3724 
mouse anti-Lamp1 (Abcam, Cat.#: ab25630): https://www.abcam.com/lamp1-antibody-h4a3-ab25630.html 

Antibodies used in western blot: 

rabbit anti-V5 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 13202): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/v5-tag-d3h8q-rabbit- 
mab/13202 
rabbit anti-GFP (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2956): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/gfp-d5-1-xp-rabbit- 
mab/2956 

rabbit anti-RAGA (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4357): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/raga-d8b5-rabbit- 
mab/4357 
rabbit anti-TLR9 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 5845): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/toll-like-receptor-9-d2c9- 
rabbit-mab/5845 
rabbit anti-TAK1 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4505): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/tak1-antibody/4505 
rabbit anti-IRAK4 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4363): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/irak4-antibody/4363 
rabbit anti-IKKa (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2682): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ikka-antibody/2682 
rabbit anti-IKKB (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 8943): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ikkb-d30c6-rabbit- 
mab/8943 
rabbit anti-TBK1 (Ce 
mab/51872 
rabbit anti-IKKe (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2905): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ikke-d20g4-rabbit- 
mab/2905 
rabbit anti-IRF3 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 11904): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/irf-3-d6i4c-xp-rabbit- 
mab/11904 
rabbit anti-IRF7 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4920): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/irf-7-antibody/4920 
rabbit anti-phospho-IKKa/B Ser176/180 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 2697): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ 
phospho-ikka-b-ser176-180-16a6-rabbit-mab/2697 

rabbit anti-phospho-IkBa Ser32/36 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 9246): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ 
phospho-ikba-ser32-36-5a5-mouse-mab/9246 

rabbit anti-phospho-NF-kB p65 Ser536 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 3033): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/ 
phospho-nf-kb-p65-ser536-93h1-rabbit-mab/3033 

rabbit anti-phospho-p38 MAPK Thr180/Tyr182 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 9211): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary- 
antibodies/phospho-p38-mapk-thr180-tyr182-antibody/9211 

rabbit anti-phospho-SAPK/JNK Thr183/Tyr185 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 4668): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary- 
antibodies/phospho-sapk-jnk-thr183-tyr185-81e11-rabbit-mab/4668 

rabbit phospho-STAT1 Y701 (Cell Signaling, Cat.#: 7649): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/phospho- 
stat1-tyr701-d4a7-rabbit-mab/7649 

rabbit anti-CXorf21/TASL (Sigma, Cat.#: HPAOO1185): https://www.sigmaaldrich.com/catalog/product/sigma/hpa001185 
rabbit anti-myc (Sigma, Cat.#: C3956): https://www.sigmaaldrich.com/catalog/product/sigma/c3956 

mouse anti-GAPDH (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-365062): https://www.scbt.com/p/gapdh-antibody-g-9 

rabbit anti-IkB-a (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-371): https://www.scbt.com/p/ikappab-alpha-antibody-c-21 

mouse anti-LAMP2 (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-18822): https://www.scbt.com/p/lamp-2-antibody-h4b4 

mouse anti-STAT1a (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-417): https://www.scbt.com/p/stat1alpha-p91-antibody-c-111 

rabbit anti-Actin (Cytoskeleton, Cat.#: AANO1-A): https://www.cytoskeleton.com/aan01/ 

mouse anti-Tubulin (Abcam, Cat.#: ab7291): https://www.abcam.com/alpha-tubulin-antibody-dm1a-loading-control- 
ab7291.html 
rabbit anti-IRF5 (Abcam, Cat.#: ab181553): https://www.abcam.com/irf5-antibody-epr17067-ab181553.html 

rabbit anti-TLR8 (MBL, Cat.#: pd047): Validated in Fig. 6d using TLR8 knockout cells and in Ishii N et al., J Immunol., 2014, PMID: 
25297876 


Signaling, Cat.#: 51872): https://www.cellsignal.com/products/primary-antibodies/tbk1-nak-e9h5s-mouse- 


Antibodies used in immunoprecipitation 

rabbit anti-SLC38A9 (Sigma, Cat.#: HPAO43785): https://www.sigmaaldrich.com/catalog/product/sigma/hpa043785 and 
validated in Ref. 24, (Rebsamen M et al., Nature, 2015) 

rabbit anti-SLC15A4 (MBL, Cat.#: BMPOS5S5): Validated in Fig. 1h using SLC15A4 knockout cells 

rabbit anti-HA (Santa Cruz, Cat.#: sc-805): https://www.scbt.com/p/ha-probe-antibody-y-11 


Antibodies used in immunofluorescence. 
Alexa Fluor 488-coupled goat anti-mouse IgG (H+L) (Life Technologies, Cat.#: A11001): https://www.thermofisher.com/antibody/ 
product/Goat-anti-Mouse-IgG-H-L-Cross-Adsorbed-Secondary-Antibody-Polyclonal/A-11001 
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Alexa Fluor 594-coupled goat anti-rabbit IgG (H+L) (Life Technologies, Cat.#: A11012): https://www.thermofisher.com/antibody/ 
product/Goat-anti-Rabbit-lgG-H-L-Cross-Adsorbed-Secondary-Antibody-Polyclonal/A-11012 


Antibody used in Flow cytometry. 


anti-PD-L1-APC (Thermo Fisher Scientific: 17-5983-42): https://www.thermofisher.com/antibody/product/CD274-PD-L1-B7-H1- 
Antibody-clone-MIH1-Monoclonal/17-5983-42 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) HEK293T cells and THP1 cells were purchased from ATCC, THP1 DUAL™ reporter cell lines from Invivogen. CAL-1 cells were 
kindly provided by Prof. Takahiro Maeda, KBM-7 cells by Prof. Thijn Brummelkamp. 
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Authentication All cell lines used in this study were authenticated by STR profiling, except CAL-1 as they were obtained directly from Prof. 
Maeda (Ref. 40). 


Mycoplasma contamination Cell lines used were tested negatively for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines None of commonly misidentified cell lines were used in this study. 
(See ICLAC register) 

Flow Cytometry 

Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 

Sample preparation For PD-L1, cells were washed with PBS and stained for 20 min. with APC-conjugated anti-PD-L1 antibodies (17-5983-42, Thermo 
Fisher Scientific, 1:20). For uptake assays of FITC-labeled CpG, cells were incubated with 1 UM CpG-A (ODN2216) or CpG-B 
(ODN2006) for 0-120 minutes. Cells were washed with PBS and analyzed immediately by flow cytometry. For detection TASL- 
GFP-expressing cells, cells were washed with PBS and analyzed immediately by flow cytometry. For phagocytosis assays, cells 
were washed twice with ice cold PBS, harvested by scraping and resuspended in FACS buffer (2% FCS in ice cold PBS, 2 mM 
EDTA). 

Instrument BD Biosciences FACSCalibur; BD LSR Fortessa II 

Software Acquisition: BD CellQuest Pro v6.0; BD FACS DIVA v8.0.1; analysis: FlowJo v10 

Cell population abundance — Describe the abund of the rele 

Gating strategy Live cells were gated based on FSC/SSC. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Triacylglycerols store metabolic energy in organisms and have industrial uses as foods 
and fuels. Excessive accumulation of triacylglycerols in humans causes obesity and is 
associated with metabolic diseases’. Triacylglycerol synthesis is catalysed by acyl-CoA 


diacylglycerol acyltransferase (DGAT) enzymes? “, the structures and catalytic 
mechanisms of which remain unknown. Here we determined the structure of dimeric 
human DGAT1, a member of the membrane-bound O-acyltransferase (MBOAT) family, by 
cryo-electron microscopy at approximately 3.0 A resolution. DGAT1 forms a homodimer 
through N-terminal segments and a hydrophobic interface, with putative active sites 
within the membrane region. A structure obtained with oleoyl-CoA substrate resolved at 
approximately 3.2 A shows that the CoA moiety binds DGAT1on the cytosolic side and 
the acyl group lies deep within a hydrophobic channel, positioning the acyl-CoA 
thioester bond near an invariant catalytic histidine residue. The reaction centre is located 
insidea large cavity, which opens laterally to the membrane bilayer, providing lipid 
access to the active site. A lipid-like density—possibly representing an acyl-acceptor 
molecule—is located within the reaction centre, orthogonal to acyl-CoA. Insights 
provided by the DGAT1 structures, together with mutagenesis and functional studies, 
provide the basis for a model of the catalysis of triacylglycerol synthesis by DGAT. 


The triacylglycerol biosynthesis pathway was elucidated nearly 60 
years ago”, and the DGAT enzymes were identified more than 20 years 
ago* *. Mammalian triacylglycerol synthesis is catalysed by DGAT1 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a) and DGAT2 enzymes, which belong to different 
protein families with distinct predicted membrane topologies®. Both 
enzymes utilize fatty acyl-CoA and diacylglycerol (DAG) substrates, 
although DGATI has a broader acyl-acceptor substrate specificity’ 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a). DGAT1 and DGAT2 have distinct roles in cells® 
and physiology”, but together account for most mammalian triacyl- 
glycerol synthesis". Despite these insights, the enzymatic mechanism 
of triacylglycerol synthesis has remained unknown. 

We investigated DGAT1, a member of the MBOAT family, which 
includes enzymes that acylate proteins (for example, ghrelin, Wnt and 
hedgehog) or lipids (for example, DAG and sterols)”. DGAT1 is a poly- 
topic endoplasmic reticulum membrane protein?” with a conserved 
histidine residue (His415 in human DGATI) that is probably involved 
in catalysis®*. A crystal structure of DItB, a prokaryotic MBOAT, was 
reported recently”. However, DtIB catalyses the transfer of an alanyl 
moiety to teichoic acid, and therefore its structure provides limited 
insights into the mechanism of lipid-acylating MBOATs. 


Structure determination of human DGAT1 


We determined the structure of DGATI1 by cryo-electron micros- 
copy (cryo-EM). We purified human DGAT1 in digitonin, and 


gel-filtration chromatography revealed two DGATI-containing 
peaks, presumably representing different oligomeric states 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). Initial studies of the major peak (peak 2 
in Extended Data Fig. 1b) failed to yield high-resolution structures. 
We therefore reconstituted DGAT1 from the two peak fractions 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b, c) into PMAL-C8 amphipol (Extended Data 
Fig. 1d-f). Gel-filtration analysis revealed that the reconstituted 
DGAT1 also displayed two peaks (red and blue arrows, Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). The later elution peak was found to contain DGAT1 
dimers; the earlier peak probably represented DGATI tetramers 
(Extended Data Fig. 1g), which have been observed previously®". 
These two DGATI1 populations showed comparable activities 
(Extended Data Fig. If). 

Reconstitution with amphipol improved homogeneity of DGAT1 
particles (Extended Data Fig. 1g), enabling us to use DGAT1 in the 
later elution peak (blue arrow, Extended Data Fig. 1d) to generate a 
cryo-EM three-dimensional (3D) reconstruction at approximately 3.0A 
overall resolution (Extended Data Figs. 2, 3, Extended Data Table 1). 
This cryo-EM map showed well-defined side-chain densities for most 
amino acid residues, enabling unambiguous model building (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d). The first 65 amino acids and a loop region (amino acids 
229-238) were invisible, probably owing to flexibility in these regions. 
A belt-shaped density of PMAL-C8 surrounded most of DGATI (Fig. la, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 2d), consistent with DGAT1 being mostly embedded 
in the membrane”. 
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Gastroenterology, Hepatology, and Nutrition, Boston Children’s Hospital, Boston, MA, USA. “Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard, Cambridge, MA, USA. °Howard Hughes Medical Institute, 
Boston, MA, USA. °These authors contributed equally: Maofu Liao, Tobias C. Walther, Robert V. Farese Jr. “e-mail: maofu_liao@hms.harvard.edu; twalther@hsph.harvard.edu; 


robert@hsph.harvard.edu 
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ER luminal side 


Fig. 1| Cryo-EM structure of human DGAT1. a, Cryo-EM map of human DGATI, 
coloured by monomer, viewed along the membrane plane or from the cytosolic 
side. Map is contoured at 60. TMD, transmembrane domain. b, Representative 
two-dimensional (2D) average of DGAT1 cryo-EM images. A micelle-like density 
surrounds the major portion of DGATI. Scale bar, 40 A. ER, endoplasmic 


Overall architecture of human DGAT1 


The cryo-EM map reveals that DGAT1 forms a dimer (Fig. la—c). Each 
DGAT1 subunit has nine transmembrane helices, with N and C termini 
located on the cytosolic and luminal sides of the endoplasmic retic- 
ulum membrane, respectively (Fig. Ic, d). Short helices in cytosolic 
loop (CL) and luminal loop (LL) regions, including CL2-CL4 and LL1, 
orient in parallel to the membrane surface (Fig. 1d). The DGAT1 dimer 
forms through extensive hydrogen-bonding interactions of the first 
20 resolved residues (His69-Gly87) with a cytosolic surface groove 
on the opposing subunit, and through hydrophobic interactions of 
the transmembrane helix 1(TM1) region of Phe82-Ile98 with the other 
monomer (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Additional densities, the shapes and 
sizes of which are consistent with four phospholipids, were present at 
the dimer interface and appear to contribute to the contacts between 
the DGAT1 monomers (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Consistently, phospho- 
lipids were identified in extracts of purified DGAT1 after amphipol 
reconstitution (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

To assess the functional importance of dimerization, we meas- 
ured acyl-transferase activities in lysates of N-terminal truncation 
mutants expressed in cells lacking DGAT1 (Extended Data Fig. 4d, 
e). Similar to previous reports”, deletion of the first 85 (A85) or 90 
residues of DGAT1 led to lower protein expression levels and reduced, 
but still detectable, activity (Extended Data Fig. 4f-h). The purified 
detergent-solubilized A85-mutant protein exhibited almost complete 
absence of enzyme activity (Extended Data Fig. 10c), indicating that 
the N-terminal region is required for optimal activity. 


The DGATI1 active site is within the membrane 


The transmembrane helices of DGAT1 forma large central cavity within 
the membrane that is opento the bilayer via a wide lateral gate (Fig. 2a, b) 
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Lateral gate 


reticulum. c, Ribbon representation of the human DGAT1 dimer. The dashed 
line indicates a disordered segment (residues 229-238) not resolved in the 
cryo-EM map. d, Topology of DGAT1 monomer. The conserved His415 residue is 
shown. The red dashed oval (right) indicates the membrane-embedded lateral 
gate tothecentral cavity. 


lined by TM2, TM4, TMS, TM6 and LLI (Figs. 1d, 2b). The conserved 
catalytic histidine residue (His415)” is buried inside the central cavity 
(Figs. 1d, 2d). As well as through the lateral gate, this cavity is accessible 
through openings on the cytosolic and luminal sides (Fig. 2a, c). 
Structural comparison of DGATI and DItB” reveals an overall 
similar fold, in which the majority of transmembrane helices forma 
concave-shaped ridge on either side of the membrane and the conserved 
histidine residue is located in the central region embedded inthe mem- 
brane (Fig. 2b, c). A DALI search with the DGATI structure showed that 
this architecture appears to be unique to DGAT1 and DItB. We therefore 
refer to this conserved domain structure as the ‘MBOAT core’ (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a—c). Within the MBOAT core, atunnel-like region equivalent 
to the alanyl-donor binding pocket of DItB is also present in DGAT1 
(Fig. 2b, green circle). Despite their overall similarity, the lateral gate 
found in DGAT1Lis absent from DItB. Instead, the N-terminal transmem- 
brane helices TM1 and TM2 of DItB are in close proximity, blocking lateral 
access to the central cavity from the membrane (Fig. 2b, Extended Data 
Figs. 5a, b). This suggests that the acyl-acceptor lipid substrates for 
DGATI, suchas DAG, access the active site through the lateral gate within 
the membrane, whereas DItB, which alanylates extracellular teichoic 
acid, does not require amembrane opening for substrates. This hypoth- 
esis is consistent with a computationally predicted structure of ghrelin 
O-acyltransferase'’, an MBOAT that acylates the secreted peptide hor- 
mone ghrelin at the luminal side of the endoplasmic reticulum, in which 
the transmembrane region lacks an opening within the lipid bilayer. 
The putative active site of DGAT1 contains both the invariant His415 
and several highly conserved nearby polar residues, including Asn378, 
Gln437 and GIn465, with their side chains oriented towards the cavity 
centre (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 6a). The orientation of His415 appears 
to be stabilized by a hydrogen bond of its N5, atom with the S6 atom of 
Met434 (Fig. 2d). Single alanine mutations of His415 or Asn378 abolished 
DGATlactivity, whereas GIn437Ala, Met434Ala or GIn46SAla mutations 
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Fig. 2| DGAT1 reaction centre and structural comparison with DItB. a, 
Three major openings leading to the DGAT1 putative catalytic centre includea 
cytosolic tunnel (green box), an ER-luminal funnel (orange box), anda 
membrane-embedded lateral gate (red box). The electrostatic surface is 
shown. b, DGATI1 structural comparison with DItB. DGAT1 and DItB structures 
are superimposed and separately shownas cylinders. The lateral gate in DGAT1 
(red dashed oval) is absent in DItB owing to the presence of TM1and TM2, which 
block membrane access to the catalytic centre. A cytosolic tunnel in DGAT1 
(green box ina) is also present in DItB and functions as a binding tunnel for 
alanyl-donor protein DItC (green dashed circle). c, Sliced-surface views (top) of 
superimposed DGAT1and DItB as inb, and cartoon representations (bottom) 
illustrating the common and distinct structural features. The red oval indicates 


reduced activity by 50-75% (Fig. 2e). Together, these studies suggest that 
the central cavity of DGAT1 within the membrane is the catalytic site. 


AcyI-CoA binding to DGAT1 


Toinvestigate DGAT1-mediated acyl-CoA binding and acyl-chain trans- 
fer, we characterized the structure of human DGAT1in the presence of 
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the lateral gate shown ina, and the green arrow indicates the cytosolic tunnel 
showninaandb. Note that the N terminus and TM1 of DGAT1 appear as extra 
structural elements compared with DItB (also see Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). 

d, Zoomed-in view of the DGAT1active centre. The conserved His415 and highly 
conserved polar residues in the vicinity are shownas sticks. A hydrogen bond 
between His415 and Met434 (3.1A) is shownasa dashed line. e, DGATLactivities 
of wild type (WT) and reaction centre mutants expressed in DGAT1-knockout 
cells. Activities were normalized to the amount of DGATI protein expressed. 
Data are mean+s.d.;n=4 independent experiments for WT, n=3 independent 
experiments for all mutants. One-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s post hoc test was 
applied. 


oleoyl-CoA, a preferred substrate’, and generated cryo-EM maps at 
3.2 Aand 2.8 A resolution (Extended Data Figs. 7, 8). These two maps 
are essentially identical for DGAT1 protein and show strong densities 
for the bound oleoyl-CoA (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 9a). Inthe 3.2A 
resolution map, a complete oleoyl-CoA molecule is visible (Fig. 3a), 
representing an unprocessed substrate. In the cryo-EM maps calculated 
with other particle images, the oleoyl-CoA density appears to be broken 
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Fig. 3|Cryo-EM structures of DGAT1 complexed witha fatty acyl-donor 
substrate and alipid-like molecule resembling an acyl-acceptor substrate. 
a, Cryo-EM structure of human DGAT1 bound to an intact oleoyl-CoA molecule 
(green density at 3.5ocontour level). Zoomed-in view shows the modelled 
oleoyl-CoA molecule superimposed with the electron microscopy density. 
Lower panel illustrates the cytosolic tunnel of DGAT1, consisting of TM7, TM8, 
TM9, CL3 and CL4, which interacts with oleoyl-CoA substrate. The red asterisk 
indicates the gap between TM7 and TMB8 inthe cytosolic membrane leaflet. 
b,c, Interactions between oleoyl-CoA and DGAT1. Residues interacting with 
oleoyl-CoA within a4 A distance are shown. Detailed molecular interactions are 
depicted inc. Polar interactions (dashed lines) and interaction distances are 
labelled. Non-dipolar interactions are shownas spiked arcs. The blue 
arrowhead indicates the thioester bond in the acyl-CoA substrate. 

d, Conformational changes in the DGAT1active centre upon oleoyl-CoA 
binding. The red arrow indicates the His415 conformational change before 
(grey) and after (blue) oleoyl-CoA binding, and dashed lines indicate the 
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hydrogen bonds between His415 and Met434 without oleoyl-CoA and between 
His415 and Gin465 (2.4 A) upon binding to oleoyl-CoA. Asn378, whichis 
essential for DGAT1 activity, is also shown. The green wavy line indicates the 
scissile bond in the thioester group during the acyl-transfer reaction.e, Left, 
unidentified lipid-shaped density (blue) residing inthe DGAT1 central cavity. 
The lateral gate (red dashed circle) and oleoyl-CoA molecules (sticks) are 
shown. Right, surface representation, showing the orientation of the lipid-like 
density inthe monomer of the DGAT1-acyl-CoA complex structure. f, Residues 
accommodating the lipid-like density (transparent blue surface) shown inthe 
acyl-CoA free DGATI1 structure. g, Hypothetical model for DGAT1-catalysed 
triacylglycerol formation. The reaction is initiated by binding of acyl-donor (via 
the cytosolic channel) and acyl-acceptor (via the lateral gate) substrates to the 
active centre within the membrane (step 1). The acyl-transfer reaction is 
catalysed by the conserved His415 residue (step 2). The reaction product of free 
CoA-SHis released into the cytosol, and the hydrophobic triacylglycerol 
molecule diffuses into the lipid bilayer (step 3). 


at the thioester bond (Extended Data Fig. 9a), possibly representing 
a state after catalytic cleavage. However, validation that the cleaved 
acyl-CoA is a post-reaction state requires further investigation. 

Our structure of DGAT1 bound to intact oleoyl-CoA reveals that 
the acyl-CoA molecule occupies the cytosolic tunnel, with the CoA 
moiety at the cytosolic face and its acyl chain extending through the 
reaction centre towards the endoplasmic reticulum lumen (Fig. 3a). 
This orientation of the acyl-CoA is consistent with acyl-CoA molecules 
being synthesized onthe cytosolic side of the endoplasmic reticulum 
membrane”. Acyl-CoA and DGAT1 interaction is mediated predomi- 
nately through the 4’-phosphopantetheine moiety in the oleoy!l-CoA 
molecule (Fig. 3b, c). The adenosine group of CoA contributes mini- 
mally to interactions with DGAT1. The relatively weak cryo-EM density 
inthis region suggests that the adenosine is mobile and could possibly 
adopt various conformations (Extended Data Fig. 9b). By contrast, 
the density for the 4’-phosphopantetheine moiety and surrounding 
residues is clearly visible (Extended Data Fig. 9b). Single alanine muta- 
tions of the residues interacting with oleoyl-CoA decreased DGAT1 
activity levels, although by less than 50% (Extended Data Fig. 9c). More 
bulky hydrophobic side-chain mutations, intended to block the bind- 
ing of acyl-CoA to the tunnel (Val381Trp, Cys385Trp, Val407Phe and 
Ser411lle) decreased DGAT1 activity, anda Ser411Trp mutation, which 
we predicted would block the tunnel, completely inactivated DGAT1 
(Extended Data Fig. 9d). The loss of activity was apparently not caused 
by protein misfolding (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). Activity was also 
validated by using purified DGAT1 (Val381Trp and Ser411Trp) mutants 
(Extended Data Fig. 10c). 

The oleoyl-CoA in the tunnel is surrounded by TM7, TM8, TM9, 
CL3 and CL4, leaving a gap between TM7 and TMB at the level of the 
cytosolic membrane leaflet (Fig. 3a, asterisk). This gap might accept 
membrane-partitioned acyl-CoA substrates, although soluble acyl-CoA 
could also enter the channel from the cytoplasm. The distal end of the 
acyl chain of oleoyl-CoA interacts with DGAT1 deep within the hydro- 
phobic channel, suggesting that the binding of longer acyl chains may 
help to accurately position the acyl-donor substrate for the reaction. 
Consistently, DGAT1 was more active with longer acyl-chain substrates 
(C16-C20) than shorter ones (C10-C12) (Extended Data Fig. 9e). The 
enzyme exhibited activity for a variety of saturated and unsaturated 
long-chain fatty acyl-CoA molecules (Extended Data Fig. 9e), as 
reported®”°. An analysis of the conservation of DGAT1 and selected 
MBOAT sequences showed that the acyl-CoA binding tunnel within 
the MBOAT core of DGAT1is the most conserved region among MBOAT 
enzymes (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c). This tunnel is analogous to the 
pocket in DItB for binding DItC, the alanyl-donor protein” (Fig. 2b, c, 
Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). 

Comparison of the structures of DGAT1 with or without bound 
acyl-CoA reveals no large conformational differences (Fig. 3d), similar to 
the minor structural changes for DItB upon DItC binding”. However, sev- 
eral residues near the cleavage site of acyl-CoA, including Ser411, show 
altered conformations upon acyl-CoA binding. Among these, His415 
flips towards the endoplasmic reticulum-luminal side when acyl-CoA 
binds (Fig. 3d). This change involves the breaking of the hydrogen bond 
between His415 and Met434, which opens the tunnel to accommodate 
the acyl-CoA substrate and enables the formation of a hydrogen bond 
between the His415 Ne, atom and the GIn465 Og, atom (Fig. 3d), posi- 
tioning His415 near the thioester bond of the acyl-CoA. Thus, acyl-CoA 
binding to DGAT1 results in small but important conformational changes 
in the active-site region that may prime the enzyme for catalysis. 


A putative acyl acceptor 


The cleavage site for oleoyl-CoA is presumably within a short distance 
of alipid acceptor, such as DAG. Of note, our cryo-EM maps (with or 
without oleoyl-CoA) revealed a strong, elongated, lipid-like density in 
the central cavity (Fig. 3e), orthogonal to the bound oleoyl-CoA and 


in close proximity to His415 (Fig. 3e, f). The shape of this density is 
consistent with a DAG that was co-purified with the enzyme (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). Hydrophobic residues, including Phe342, Leu261, Val381 
and the highly conserved Asn378, line the region and form a channel 
surrounding the lipid-like density (Fig. 3f). The channel exhibits a bent, 
hydrophobic pathway that appears to allowthe binding of hydrophobic 
linear or curvilinear molecules (Extended Data Fig. 9g). The bent archi- 
tecture of this tunnel may explain how DGAT1 distinguishes acyl accep- 
tors such as DAG or long-chain alcohols’ from more planar and rigid 
substrates suchas cholesterol, whichis acylated by acyl CoA:cholesterol 
acyltransferases”. In the cryo-EM map of DGAT1 containing a cleaved 
oleoyl-CoA, the cleaved acyl chain is merged onto the orthogonally 
orientated density, giving rise to a density with a three-way branched 
shape resembling triacylglycerol (Extended Data Fig. 9f). Further stud- 
ies are required to determine the identity of the lipid-like density and 
to elucidate the basis of acyl-acceptor preferences of DGAT1. 


Discussion 


Our cryo-EM structures of human DGAT1, obtained in the absence and 
presence of bound fatty acyl-CoA substrate, reveal the detailed molecu- 
lar architecture of this mammalian MBOAT and, together with exten- 
sive functional studies, provide mechanistic insight into the catalysis 
of lipid acylation mediated by DGAT1. Our results reveal the dimeric 
architecture of DGATI, the arrangement of crucial residues within the 
catalytic centre, the structural basis for acyl-CoA binding and thioester 
cleavage, anda potential mechanism of acyl transfer toa lipid acceptor. 

On the basis of our results, we propose a model for triacylglycerol 
synthesis mediated by DGATI in which an acyl-CoA substrate binds, 
from the cytosolic side, via a combination of electrostatic features of 
the cytosolic face and a deep, hydrophobic tunnel (Fig. 3b, c). When an 
acyl acceptor—such as DAG—binds in an orthogonal hydrophobic tun- 
nel accessed from within the lipid bilayer, the acyl chain from acyl-CoA 
is transferred to the acceptor in a reaction involving the conserved 
His415 residue”, ultimately generating CoA-SH and triacylglycerol 
(see model, Fig. 3g). The crucial Asn378 residue may serve to interact 
with the acyl-acceptor substrate. The reaction products are released 
to either the cytoplasm (CoA-SH) or the membrane bilayer (triacylg- 
lycerol); within the membrane bilayer, the triacylglycerol can initiate 
lipid-droplet formation”®. Additional structural and biochemical stud- 
ies are needed to test this model and delineate the catalytic mechanism. 

Our structure shows that the N-terminal region of DGAT1 mediates 
dimerization, whereas the analogous region of the DItB monomer 
instead blocks the lateral gate to the membrane. This suggests evo- 
lutionary functional adaptations that occurred within MBOATs to 
accommodate different substrates. Previous studies indicated that the 
N-terminal region of DGAT1 mediates its oligomerization and may be 
involved in acyl-CoA binding and enzyme regulation”**. Because our 
structure lacks N-terminal segments, it does not provide new insights 
into these possibilities. 

Our DGATI structure provides a framework for understanding muta- 
tions in human DGAT1I, which cause congenital diarrhoea”. Most of 
these DGAT1 mutations result ina loss of protein expression, but as addi- 
tional mutations are identified, they can be mapped onto the enzyme 
structure to predict the functional consequences. The DGATI struc- 
ture may also further our understanding of the mechanisms of DGAT1 
inhibitors that have been developed for treating metabolic diseases®”°. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Protein expression and purification 

DGAT1 from Homo sapiens (UniPort ID: 075907) was expressed in 
HEK293 GnTi- (ATCC) cells using the BacMam system. In brief, the 
DGATI1 cDNA sequence was cloned into a pFastBacMam vector con- 
structed with the mammalian CMV promoter. The protein was fused 
with an N-terminal His, tag followed by a maltose-binding protein 
(MBP). A TEV cleavage site was inserted between the MBP and DGAT1 
sequences. The bacmid for expressing the MBP-fusion protein was 
generated in DH10Bac Escherichia colicells (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
by transformation of the construct. Baculovirus was generated by trans- 
fecting Spodoptera frugiperda (Sf9) cells (Expression Systems) cultured 
at 27 °C in ESF921 medium (Expression Systems) with the bacmid using 
the BaculoPORTER transfection reagent (Genlantis). After that, the 
baculovirus was amplified twice in Sf9 cells to obtain sufficient virus 
for large-scale infection. HEK293 GnTi- cells were grown in suspension 
at 37 °Cin FreeStyle 293 Expression Medium (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
supplemented with 1% FBS and 1 x Glutamax solution (Gibco). When 
the cells reached a density of 2.0-2.5 x 10° cells per ml, baculovirus was 
added tothe culture at 5% (v/v). After 15 h infection at 37 °C, the culture 
was supplemented with 10 mM sodium butyrate to boost the expres- 
sion. After further growth for ~36 h, cells were collected and washed 
once in PBS, and cell pellets were flash frozen in liquid nitrogen and 
stored at -80 °C or placed on ice for immediate use. 

All protein purification steps were performed at 4 °C. Cell pellets 
collected from 11 cell culture were resuspended in 80 mL TSGE buffer 
(50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0,400 mM NaCl, 10% (v/v) glycerol and 1mM EDTA) 
and supplemented with 1x complete protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). 
To lyse the cells, GDN detergent (Anatrace) was added into the solution 
at a final concentration of 0.5% (w/v), and the mixture was generally 
agitated for 1h before MgCl, was added to afinal concentration of 5mM. 
The mixture was agitated for 1 more hour. Insoluble debris was removed 
by centrifugation, and the supernatant was incubated with prewashed 
amylose resin for 2h. The resin was carefully washed to remove contami- 
nant proteins. The MBP-fused DGATI protein was eluted in TSGE buffer 
containing 20 mM maltose and 0.1% (w/v) digitonin (Sigma-Aldrich). 
The eluate containing MBP-DGAT1 was concentrated, and the MBP tag 
was cleaved by TEV protease. The protein was then further purified by 
size-exclusion chromatography ona Superose 6 column (GE Healthcare) 
in TSM buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5,400 mM NaCl, 10 mM MgCl) sup- 
plemented with 0.05% (w/v) digitonin. The peak fractions containing 
DGAT1 were collected and concentrated. For preparation of samples 
for cryo-EM analysis, the purified DGAT1 in detergent was mixed with 
PMAL-C8 (Anatrace) at a 1:3-1:5 (w/w) ratio, followed by gentle agitation 
overnight in cold room. Detergent was then removed with Bio-Beads 
SM-2 (Bio-Rad) for 1h, and the beads were subsequently removed over a 
disposable polyprep column. The eluent was cleared by passage through 
a 0.22-um filter before further purification by gel filtration with TSM 
buffer. The peak containing DGATI was collected for further use. For 
some assays of partially purified DGAT1 mutant proteins, recombinant 
proteins were transiently expressed in HEK293 cells and purified by the 
His, tag before activity measurements were performed. 


Electron microscopy sample preparation and data acquisition 

Negatively stained specimens were prepared using an established pro- 
tocol with minor modifications”. Specifically, 2.5 pl of purified DGAT1 
in PMAL-C8 at 0.03-0.05 mg mI‘ were applied to glow-discharged cop- 
per electron microscopy grids covered with a thin layer of continuous 
carbon film, and the grids were stained with 1.5% (w/v) uranyl formate 
for 30s. There grids were imaged ona Tecnai T12 microscope (Thermo 


Fisher Scientific) operated at 120 kV and equipped with a 4k x 4k 
charge-coupled device camera (UltraScan 4000; Gatan). A nominal 
magnification of 67,000x, corresponding to a pixel size of 1.68 Aon 
the specimen, and a defocus of -1.5 pm were used to record the images. 

For cryo-EM samples, 2-3 pl of purified DGAT1 in PMAL-C8 was 
applied to a Quantifoil holey carbon grid (Cu R1.2/1.3; 400 mesh) 
that was glow-discharged for 30 s. Optimal particle distribution was 
obtained with a protein concentration of 4-5 mg mI”. After applying 
protein, the grids were blotted with a Whatman #1 filter paper for 5s 
with ~ 95% humidity at 4 °C and plunge frozen in liquid ethane cooled by 
liquid nitrogen using a Vitrobot Mark IV system (Thermo Fisher Scien- 
tific). For the oleoyl-CoA treated sample, oleoyl-CoA freshly prepared in 
water was added into the concentrated DGAT1at 5.5 mg ml in PMAL-C8 
witha final concentration of 1mM. The mixture was incubated onice for 
Ihbefore freezing the cryo-EM grids. Cryo-EM data were collected on 
a Titan Krios electron microscope (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Images 
were recorded using SerialEM”*. Refer to Supplementary Table 1 for 
the detailed data collection parameters. 


Electron microscopy data processing 

For negative-stain electron microscopy data, the images were binned 
over 2 x 2 pixels, yielding a pixel size of 3.36 A, for further processing 
using Simplified Application Managing Utilities for EM labs (SAMUEL) 
scripts”’. For cryo-EM data, drift correction was performed using Mition- 
Cor2”, and images were binned 2 x 2 by Fourier cropping toa pixel size 
of 3.3 A. The defocus values were determined using CTFFIND4*" and 
motion-corrected sums without dose-weighting. Motion-corrected 
sums with dose-weighting were used for all other steps of image 
processing. Particle picking was performed using a semi-automated 
procedure”. The 2D classification of selected particle images were 
performed using samclasscas.py, which uses SPIDER operations to 
run10 cycles of correspondence analysis, k-means classification, and 
multireference alignment, or RELION 2D classification®**. Initial 3D 
models were generated with 2D averages using SPIDER 3D projection 
matching refinement (samrefine.py) starting from acylindrical density 
that mimics the general shape and size of DGATI. The 3D classification 
and refinement were performed using relion3_refine_mpiin RELION. 
One round of 3D classification without applying symmetry was per- 
formed to remove bad particles. Subsequently, particle images that 
generated 2D class averages showing clear structural features were 
combined for one round of 2D classification followed by 3D refinement 
with C2 symmetry. Refer to Extended Data Figs. 2, 7 for the detailed 
data processing procedure. All refinements followed the gold-standard 
procedure in which two half datasets are refined independently. The 
overall resolutions were estimated based on the gold-standard Fourier 
shell correlation (FSC) = 0.143 criterion. Local resolution variation of 
cryo-EM maps was calculated using ResMap®. The amplitude informa- 
tion of the final maps was corrected by applying a negative B factor 
using relion_postprocessing with the -auto_bfac option. The details 
related to data processing are summarized in Extended Data Table 1. 


Model building and refinement 

DGATI1 density maps in MRC/CCP4 format were converted to the struc- 
ture factors MTZ format with map to structure factors. Thenarough 
initial model was obtained in by using map_to_model module on the 
auto-sharpened map. All these functional modules were implemented 
in the PHENIX suite*®. The modelling building was then performed 
manually in COOT”. The DGATI map shows clear densities for most 
transmembrane helices that allowed a confident sequence registra- 
tion by aromatic and other residues with bulky side chains to these 
a-helical regions in the density map. The linker domains that connect 
the transmembrane-helical regions were then built by connecting 
helical domains, with large and well-resolved side chains serving as 
markers. After building the DGAT1 monomer model, the coordinate 
file was docked into DGAT1 dimer map in UCSF Chimera** to generate 
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the dimer model. Then the dimer model was manually adjusted and 
refined in PHENIX real-space refinement package”. The refined model 
was visually inspected and adjusted in COOT”, and the resulting map 
was further put back through the real-space refinement procedure 
to undergo further refinement. After several cycles of manual model 
adjustments and computational refinement, the ligands for oleoyl-CoA 
and POPE lipids were placed into the residual active-site electron den- 
sity. Atomic coordinates and geometric restraints for the ligands were 
generated using the GRADE server (Global Phasing). Then the protein 
coordinates with ligands were refined. This iterative refinement process 
was repeated until the dimer model reached optimal geometric statis- 
tics as evaluated by MorProbility”. The regions show weak signals were 
omitted in the final model. The protein-protein and protein-ligand 
interactions in the structures were analysed by LigPlot*?. 


Generation of DGAT1-knockout cells 

The DGAT1-knockout SUMI159 cell line in wild-type background 
was generated by CRISPR-Cas9 gene editing". The sequence 
5’-CCACGGTAGT TGCTGAAGCCACT-3’ was used as a guide RNA (gRNA) 
to direct Cas9 into exon 2 of the DGAT1 locus. Cells were selected with 
1.5 pg ml puromycin for 48 h. Genomic DNA of clones was ampli- 
fied by PCR (sense: 5’ GAGAGCTT TGCCCACTGTAGG -3’, antisense: 
5’-CTGGGTGACAGAGCCTGTTC-3’). PCR products were sequenced 
and revealed a clone (designated 2.10) with two deletion alleles, a 
1-bp deletion (5’-AGTGGCTTCAGCAACTACCGTGGCATCCTGAACTGG 
-3’ > 5’-AGTGGCT TCAGCAACTCCGTGGCATCCTGAACTGG-3’) and 
predicted to result in a14-bp deletion (S’-AGTGGCT TCAGCAACTACCGT 
GGCATCCTGAACTGG-3’ > 5’-AGTGGCT TCAGCAACGAACTGG-3’). 
These deletions (underlined bases) result in frameshifts and prema- 
ture stop codons within the first 100 amino acids. The knockout was 
verified by immunoblotting. 


DGAT1 mutagenesis and activity assay 

DGATI1 mutants were generated by the QuickChange Site-Directed 
Mutagenesis kit (Agilent) by using the protocol provided by the manu- 
facturer. The desired mutations were confirmed by DNA sequencing. 
Plasmid was amplified in StbI12 competent cells (Thermo Fisher Sci- 
entific) before transfection. For the acyl-transferase activity, DGAT1 
activity was measured in vitro as published®. In brief, DGATI” SUM159 
cells, generated by the CRISPR-Cas9 system, were transfected with 
constructs to express wild type or mutant DGAT1 with the FUGENE HD 
transfection reagent (Promega) per the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Cells were collected three days after transfection, and the cell pellet was 
washed with PBS before being snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored 
in-80 °C. The cell pellet was lysed by sonication in ice-cold lysis buffer 
containing 250 mM sucrose, 50 mM Tris-HCL (pH 7.4) and EDTA-free 
protease inhibitor cocktail (Sigma-Aldrich). The unbroken debris was 
removed by centrifugation at 5,000 rpm, 4 °C for 5 min onabench-top 
centrifuge. Each 100 l of cell lysate (equivalent to ~5 x 10° cells) was 
incubated with 25 uM DGAT2 inhibitor PF-06424439 (Sigma-Aldrich) 
on ice for 30 min. Then, 100 pl of reaction mixture was added to the 
celllysate to a final concentrations of 100 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.4), 25 mM 
MgCL,, 0.625 g 17 delipidated BSA, 200 uM 1,2-dioleoylglycerol and 
50 pM oleoyl-CoA containing 0.2 Ci [“*C]-oleoyl-CoA asa tracer (Ameri- 
can Radiolabelled Chemicals). In some experiments, DGATI inhibitor 
PF-04620110 (Sigma-Aldrich) was added at final concentration of 10 
EM into the reaction mixture. For activity assays comparing different 
acyl-CoA substrates, 0.2 Ci [14C]-1,2 diacylglycerol was spiked into 
200 uM cold DAG substrate, and 50 pM acyl-CoA with different acyl-CoA 
substrate was used for individual reactions. Reactions were carried out 
at 37 °C with gentle agitation for 30 min or as indicated. The reactions 
were quenched by adding chloroform/methanol (2:1 v/v), followed 
by 2% phosphoric acid for phase separation. The organic phase was 
collected, dried, resuspended in chloroform and loaded ona silica 
gel thin-layer chromatography (TLC) plate (Analtech). Lipids were 


resolved in a solvent system consisting of hexane, diethyl ether and 
acetic acid (80:20:1 v/v/v). The radioactivity of the triacylglycerol bands 
was revealed by Typhoon FLA 7000 phosphor imager (GE Healthcare 
Life Sciences) and quantified by Quantity One (V4.6.6). The final activity 
was normalized to the DGAT1 protein amountin the cell lysate that was 
measured by immunoblotting against DGATI or the GFP tag fused at 
DGAT1N-terminal end. A known amount of purified DGAT1 served as 
the control for quantification of DGAT1 from cell lysate. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Purification and characterization of human DGATI1. 
aTheacyl-transfer reaction catalysed by DGAT1. The enzyme utilizes acyl-CoA 

as the sole acyl donor and recognizes different lipid molecules (that is, DAG, 
monoacylcerol (MAG) and fatty alcohol) as the acyl acceptor. The panel shows the 
reaction with sn-1,2- DAG as the acyl-acceptor and triacylglycerol as the product. 
The acyl-group in acyl-CoA is coloured in red, and the glycerol backbone in DAG is 
coloured in blue. b, c, Gel-filtration profile (b) and SDS-PAGE analysis (c) of 
purified DGAT1 digitonin. Peaks 1 and 2 containing purified DGAT1 by SDS-PAGE 
analysis were separately collected and pooled. d, Gel-filtration of DGAT1 
reconstituted in the amphipol PMAL-CS8 that was purified from b. A red (tetramer) 
and blue (dimer) arrow denote the different oligomerization states of DGAT1. The 
SDS-PAGE analysis of each peak is shown in the insert. e, Activity analysis of 
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DGAT1 in PMAL-C8 (dimer) 


DGAT1-overexpressed microsome or purified enzyme with or without DGAT1 
inhibitor (Dli). The protein from the digitonin sample of peak 2in band PMAL-C8 
sample of the dimer peak in d were used for the assay. The reaction product of 
triacylglycerol was separated and analysed by TLC. FFA, free fatty acid. f, 
Quantification of triacylglycerol product shown in e by phosphorimaging. The 
insert shows the activity of DGAT1 tetramer and dimer from d (mean¢+s.d.,n=3 
independent experiments). Analysis was performed using two-way ANOVA with 
Sidak’s post hoc test. g, Representative negative-stain electron micrograph and 
2D averages of purified DGAT1 in digitonin (peak 2 in b), and the tetramer and 
dimer species of DGAT1in PMAL-C8 (red and blue peaks ind, respectively). The 
bar in2D average is 100 A. Experiments shownin b-e and g were repeated at 
least three times with similar results. TG, triglyceride. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Cryo-EM image processing of human DGAT1Lin 
PMAL-C8. a, Representative cryo-EM image of DGAT1in PMAL-C8. Some 
DGAT1 particles are outlined by circles. b, The 2D class averages of cryo-EM 
particle images. The box size of 2D averages is 210 A. c, Three-dimensional 
classification and refinement of cryo-EM particles. The initial particle stack 
was split into two stacks due to the large number of particles for 3D 
classification. After the first round of classification without imposing 
symmetry, all of the particles classified into one best class (class 1contains the 
most abundant 25% particles) in the final five iterations (indicated as ‘5 cycles’) 


were kept for further processing. This subset of particles was further classified 
into three classes by non-alignment classification with C2 symmetry. 
Afterwards, another round of refinement was performed on each individual 
class. Among them, class 3 exhibited the highest estimated resolution by 
Relionand the best side-chain signals by visual inspection and was kept for 
per-particle contrast transfer function (CTF) and beam-tilt corrections. The 
resulting cryo-EM map was used for the final cryo-EM maps, contoured at 5a. 
d, Unsharpened map (grey) superimposed with the final DGAT1 cryo-EM map 
(blue) showing the detergent micelle-like signals around DGATI1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Single-particle cryo-EM analysis of DGAT1 
reconstituted in PMAL-CS8. a, Local resolution of the final cryo-EM map of 
DGAT1. Asliced view of local resolution is shown in the lower panel. b, FSC 
curves: gold-standard FSC curve between the two half maps with indicated 
resolution at FSC = 0.143 (red); FSC curve between the atomic model and the 
final map with indicated resolution at FSC = 0.5 (blue); FSC curve between half 


N-ter CL2 


CL3-CL4 


map 1 (orange) or half map 2 (green) and the atomic model refined against half 
map 1. c, Cutaway views of angular distribution of particle images included in 
the final 3D reconstruction. d, Cryo-EM densities superimposed with the 
atomic model for individual transmembrane helices (TM1-TM9), resolved 
N-terminal region (N-ter), and helices in the cytosolic loop region (CL2-CL4). 
The conserved His415 residue is also labelled. Maps are contoured at 40. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Dimer assembly of DGAT1and phospholipid 
molecules residing at the dimer interface. a, Structural details of the DGAT1 
dimer interaction. The resolved N-terminal domain (N-ter, amino acids 68-86) 
of DGAT1 forms a hydrogen-bond network with the opposing subunit depicted 
ina green box. Dashed lines denote hydrogen-bonding pairs of residues. 
Hydrophobic interactions mediating the DGAT1 dimer are shown ina red box. 
b, Densities attributed to phospholipid lipids at the DGAT1 dimer interface are 
shownas blue surface. The lower panel shows four 1-palmitoyl- 
2-oleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine (POPE) molecules modelled into 
the density; each pair of POPE densities was symmetry-related and labelled as 
POPE-A/B and POPE-A’/B’. Maps are contoured at 2.50. c, TLC analysis of lipids 
that co-purified with DGAT1 by iodine staining. The asterisks indicate the 
presence of phosphatidyl ethanolamine (PE) and DAG in purified DGAT1. PA, 
phosphatidic acid; PC, phosphatidylcholine. d, e, The SUM159 


DGAT1-knockout cell line system analysed by western blot (d) and DGAT1 
activity analysis by using lysates from SUM159 DGAT1-knockout cells or cells 
transiently overexpressing DGAT1(e). f, Truncation of N termini reduces DGAT1 
expression. Fluorescence size-exclusion chromatography (FSEC) and western 
blot analyses of two N-terminal truncations lacking the first 85 and 90 residues. 
Theasterisks in the gel-filtration profiles denote the DGAT1-containing peak. 
The dashed line marks the peaking containing free GFP. g, h, Truncation of 
N-terminal region reduces DGAT]Lactivity. TLC analysis of triacylglycerol 
productsis shown ing. Eachassay was performed in triplicate. The final 
triacylglycerol products were normalized to the protein expression level with 
the quantification results showninh. Mean +s.d.,n=3 independent 
experiments. Analysis was performed using one-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s 
post hoc test. Analysis shown inc was performed once; experiments ind-g 
were repeated three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Structural comparison of DGAT1 with DItB. a, 
Structural superposition of DGATI (blue) and DItB (orange, PDB ID: 6BUI)”. The 
two structures were superimposed with anr.m.s.d. of 1.39 A over 360 matched 
Ca positions. b, Asa, but the protein structures are shownas cylinders with the 
conserved histidine residue shown as sticks. The area denoted by the red 
dashed line exhibits a similar overall architecture in DGAT1 and DItB (MBOAT 
core) that is not found in other protein structures. Note that beyond this 
commonarea, the resolved N-terminal and TM1 regions in DGAT1 appear as 
extra structural elements beyond the MBOAT-core region as compared to DItB. 


c, Structure-based sequence alignment of DGAT1 and DItB. The squiggles on 
the top represent a-helices in DGAT1 (blue) and DItB (orange). Sequences inthe 
black rectangle indicate the most structurally variable region in the two 
enzymes. In DGAT1, these regions are involved in dimer formation, whereas in 
DItB, the equivalent two helices (TM1and TM2) seal off the lateral cavity within 
the membrane (see main text). Sequence in green rectangle denotes the 
alanyl-donor binding pocket in DItB. The red triangle denotes the conserved 
histidine residue. The alignment was performed with PROMALS3D*, and the 
final alignment figure was generated with ESPript 3.0“. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 6 | DGAT1 sequence alignment and conservation 
analysis of MBOAT enzymes. a, Sequence alignment of DGAT1enzymes from 
Homosapiens, Mus musculus, Bos taurus, Xenopus laevis, Danio rerio, 
Drosophila melanogaster, Caenorhabditis elegans, Brassica napus, Arachis 
hypogaea and Chaetomium thermophilum. The colour scheme of amino acids is 
based on their physicochemical properties. A red triangle denotes the highly 
conserved histidine residue; black triangles denote highly conserved polar 
residues in the DGAT1 active centre; black squares denote residues interacting 
with oleoyl-CoA. The residue numbers for human DGAT1are indicated at the 
top. The sequence alignment was performed with T-Coffee*, and the final 


alignment figure was generated with ESPript 3.0**. b, Sequence alignment of 
MBOAT enzymes that acylate lipids (DGAT1and ACAT]1) or proteins (PORCN 
and GOAT). Structural information of DGAT1 was incorporated into the 
alignment, where the regions containing a cluster of conserved residues 
among MBOAT enzymes were labelled as blue boxes. Note the alignment starts 
at Arg250 of DGATI1.c, Mapping the conserved blue region shown inb into the 
DGATIstructure. The DGAT1 structure is shownas grey cylinders. Blue areas 
denote the conserved region among MBOATs. Note the acyl-CoA binding 
tunnel in DGAT1 containing the most conserved region among MBOATs (blue 
areainb) is highlighted by the dashed circle. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Cryo-EMimage processing of human DGAT1 classified into class 6 during the final five iterations (indicated as ‘5 cycles’) 
supplemented with acyl-CoA substrate. a, Representative cryo-EM image of were kept for next round of non-alignment classification into six classes. 

DGAT1 with oleoyl-CoA. Some DGATI1 particles are marked by circles. b, 2D Particles in each class (estimated resolution shown in parentheses) were 

class averages of cryo-EM particle images with the box size of 210 A.c, individually refined. After per-particle CTF and beam-tilt corrections, two 
Three-dimensional classification and refinement of cryo-EM particle images. resulting maps were chosen to represent DGAT1 complexed with the intact and 
The processing flow is similar to the dataset without acyl-CoA treatment broken oleoyl-CoA molecule. 


(Extended Data Fig. 2). After the second round of 3D classification, all particles 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Single-particle cryo-EM analysis of DGAT1 with 
acyl-CoA substrate. a, Local resolution of the final cryo-EM map of DGAT1 
(shownas sliced view) complex with an intact oleoyl-CoA molecule. b, FSC 
curves: gold-standard FSC curve between the two half maps with indicated 
resolution at FSC = 0.143 (red); FSC curve between the atomic model and the 
final map with indicated resolution at FSC = 0.5 (blue); FSC curve between half 
map 1 (orange) or half map 2 (green) and the atomic model refined against half 
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map. c, Cutaway views of angular distribution of particle images included inthe 
final 3D reconstruction. d-f, Similar to a—c, but showing the cryo-EM analysis of 
the map witha broken oleoyl-CoA density. Note that ine, only the FSC curve 
between half maps was calculated. g, Cryo-EM densities with the intact 
oleoyl-CoA density (shown in a-c) superimposed with the atomic model for 
individual transmembrane helices similar to that shown in Extended Data 

Fig. 3d. Maps are contoured at 40. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Cryo-EM density analysis of the bound acyl-CoA and 
lipid-like density and mutagenesis study of residues interacting with 
oleoyl-CoA substrate. a, A side-by-side density comparison of the bound 
oleoyl-CoA molecule, oleoyl-CoA with a broken density, and density inthe 
acyl-CoA binding pocket without oleoyl-CoA treatment. b, Cryo-EM density 
map of the oleoylI-CoA molecule and the surrounding region. Maps are shown 
at different contour levels to illustrate mobility of the adenosine moiety (red 
arrowhead) of oleoyl-CoA. By contrast, the phosphopantetheine region (green 
arrowhead) exhibits a stronger density signal. c, Activities of acyl-CoA binding 
tunnel alanine mutants of DGAT1 expressed in DGAT1-knockout cells. d, 
Activities of the bulky side-chain substitutions of residues inthe acyl-CoA 
binding tunnel. Activities inc and d were normalized to the amount of DGAT1 
protein expressed (mean+s.d.,n=3 independent experiments). Analysis was 


performed using one-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s post hoc test. e, Effect of the 
acyl chain of the acyl-donor substrate on DGAT1activity. The analyses used 
purified DGAT1in amphipol (mean +s.d.,n=3 independent experiments). 
Analysis was performed using one-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s post hoc test 
comparing C18:1-CoA to other acyl-CoA substrates (coloured in dark grey). f, 
The zoomed-in views of the lipid-like density in the oleoyl-CoA-free DGAT1 
monomer structure shown as surface representation. The protein surface at 
His415 in the zoomed-in view is coloured in orange. The map is contoured at 
3.50. g, Cryo-EM density in orange showing both the bound acyl-CoA witha 
broken signal and the lipid-like density. A black arrowhead denotes the 
disconnected acyl chain in oleoyl-CoA molecule. A cyan arrowhead indicates 
the connected density between the acyl chain of oleoyl-CoA and the 
uncharacterized lipid-like density at alower contour level. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| FSEC, western blot and activity analyses of DGAT1 
mutants. a, FSEC profiles of wild type and all tested mutants in this study. 
Wild-type DGAT1and mutants were transiently expressed as GFP-fusion 
proteins in HEK293 cells. The folding of each mutant was analysed by 
size-exclusion chromatography monitoring GFP fluorescence. All tested 
mutants exhibit peaks similar to the wild-type DGAT1 protein, suggesting their 
correct overall protein folding. b, Western blot analyses of wild-type and tested 
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DGAT1 mutant proteins expressed in SUM159 DGAT1-knockout cells. Untrans., 
untransfected control.c, Activity of wild type and selected DGAT1 mutants 
purified by His-tag affinity chromatography purification. The top panel of the 
raw TLC plates shows the formation of triacylglycerol. The assays were 
performed with or without DGAT1 inhibitor (D1i) (mean+s.d.,n=3 
independent experiments). One-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s post hoc test was 
applied. Experiments shown in a-c were repeated twice with similar results. 


Extended Data Table 1| Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


DGAT1 in PMAL-C8 DGAT1 with DGAT1 with 
intact oleoyl-CoA _ broken oleoyl-CoA 
(EMD-21461) (EMDB-21481) density 
(PDB 6VYI) (PDB 6VZ1) (EMDB-21488) 
Data collection and 
processing 
Magnification 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Voltage (kV) 300 300 300 
Electron exposure (e—/A?) 52 43 43 
Defocus range (um) 1.5-3.0 1.0 - 2.5 1.0 - 2.5 
Pixel size (A) 0.825 0.83 0.83 
Symmetry imposed C2 C2 C2 
Initial particle images (no.) 2,161,707 2,143,738 2,143,738 
Final particle images (no.) 61,608 28,165 27,750 
Map resolution (A) 3.0 3.2 2.8 
FSC threshold 0.143 0.143 0.143 
Map resolution range (A) 211.2 - 3.0 212.5 - 3.2 212.5 - 2.8 
Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) NA NA 
Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 0.143 0.143 
Model resolution range (A) 211.2 - 3.0 212.5 -3.2 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) -120 -103 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 6916 7112 
Protein residues 812 822 
Ligands 4 6 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 53.8 67.4 
Ligand 44.4 67.7 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.01 0.01 
Bond angles (°) 0.74 0.85 
Validation 
MolProbity score 2.1 2.1 
Clashscore 9.3 9.9 
Poor rotamers (%) 0 0 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 88.8 87.9 
Allowed (%) 11.2 12.1 


Disallowed (%) 0 0 
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Data exclusions No data were excluded from analyses. 


Replication Each experiment was repeated at least two times in independent experiments. Experimental findings were reproduced reliably. 
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Diacylglycerol O-acyltransferase 1 (DGAT1) synthesizes triacylglycerides and is 
required for dietary fat absorption and fat storage in humans’. DGAT1 belongs to the 
membrane-bound O-acyltransferase (MBOAT) superfamily, members of which are 


found in all kingdoms of life and are involved in the acylation of lipids and proteins””. 
How human DGAT1and other mammalian members of the MBOAT family recognize 
their substrates and catalyse their reactions is unknown. The absence of 
three-dimensional structures also hampers rational targeting of DGAT1 for 
therapeutic purposes. Here we present the cryo-electron microscopy structure of 
human DGAT1 in complex with an oleoyl-CoA substrate. Each DGAT1 protomer has 
nine transmembrane helices, eight of which form a conserved structural fold that we 
name the MBOAT fold. The MBOAT fold in DGAT1 forms a hollow chamber in the 
membrane that encloses highly conserved catalytic residues. The chamber has 
separate entrances for each of the two substrates, fatty acyl-CoA and diacylglycerol. 
DGATI can exist as either ahomodimer or ahomotetramer and the two forms have 
similar enzymatic activity. The N terminus of DGAT1 interacts with the neighbouring 
protomer and these interactions are required for enzymatic activity. 


DGATI1 (EC 2.3.1.20) is an integral membrane protein that synthe- 
sizes triacylglycerides from two substrates: diacylglycerol (DAG) 
and fatty acyl-CoA’ (Extended Data Fig. 1). In humans, DGAT1is highly 
expressed in epithelial cells of the small intestine and its activity is 
essential for the absorption of dietary fats*. DGAT1 is also found in 
the liver, in which it synthesizes fat for storage>®, and in female mam- 
mary glands, in which it produces fat in the milk’. DgatI mice are 
viable, and show substantially reduced levels of triacylglycerides in 
all tissues and resistance to obesity when kept ona high-fat diet®”. 
These results have generated considerable interest in DGATlasa 
potential target for the treatment of hypertriglyceridaemia and fatty 
liver disease”. 

DGAT1 belongs to the large MBOAT superfamily (http://pfam.xfam. 
org/family/MBOAT), members of which are found in all kingdoms of life. 
In mammals, the MBOAT family includes enzymes that modify lipids 
or proteins, suchas acyl-CoA:cholesterol acyltransferase (ACAT)? and 
protein-serine O-palmitoleoyltransferase (PORCUPINE)*. Members 
of the MBOAT family have a highly conserved histidine residue that is 
required for their transferase activity, and are predicted to have eight 
to eleven transmembrane segments””””. The crystal structure of a 
bacterial MBOAT, DItB, has previously been described™ (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). However, the structure of DItB may not bea suitable model for 
human DGATI1 because the sequence identity of the two proteins is 
low (around 20%). 


Invitro activity of purified human DGAT1 


Full-length human DGATI was overexpressed and purified. DGATI puri- 
fied in the detergent lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (LMNG) exists 
mainly as a stable dimer that is partially resistant to the denaturing 
conditions of SDS-PAGE (Extended Data Fig. 2a, Methods). When 
DGAT1 was purified with a milder detergent, glyco-diosgenin (GDN), 
a substantially higher fraction of DGAT1 was in the tetrameric form. 
Both the dimeric and tetrameric forms of human DGAT1 seem stable 
interms of their oligomeric state (Extended Data Fig. 2b). DGAT1 from 
plants and mammals was previously shown to form either a dimer ora 
tetramer”*5; however, it is not clear whether the oligomeric state has 
an effect on enzymatic functions. 

We established an in vitro functional assay to measure the activity of 
human DGATI (Extended Data Fig. 2d-f, Methods). The initial rate of 
the enzymatic reaction in different concentrations of oleoyl-CoA can 
be fitted with a Michaelis-Menten equation for both the dimeric and 
the tetrameric DGAT1 (Extended Data Fig. 2g, Extended Data Table 2). 
The tetrameric DGATI1 has a slightly higher velocity of enzyme-catalysed 
reaction at infinite concentration of substrate (V,,,,,) and the V,,,, values 
are equivalent to aturnover rate of around one molecule per second for 
each DGATI protomer. Both forms have a similar Michaelis constant 
(K,,). We also measured the activity of DGAT1 in cell membranes and 
found thatthe V,,,,,is about 50% higher than that of DGAT1 in detergent, 
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Fig. 1| Structure of human DGATI1. a—d, The structure of the DGAT1 dimer is 
shownin cartoon and surface representations as viewed from within the plane 
of the membrane (a, c), or the intracellular side of the membrane (b, d). The 
approximate position of the ER membrane is marked with grey shading. 

e, Cartoon representation of aDGAT1 protomer in two orientations. The 
MBOAT fold is marked witha dashed circle. f, Topology of DGAT1. Unresolved 
regions inthe structure are marked with dashed lines. The position of His415 is 


whereas the K,, is similar (Extended Data Fig. 2h, Extended Data Table 2). 
Both the V,,,,,, and the X,, values reported here are comparable to those 
previously reported for human DGAT1 in microsomes”. The enzymatic 
activity was also measured in different concentrations of DAG for both 
dimeric and tetrameric DGAT1and the two forms show similar activity 
(Extended Data Fig. 2i, Extended Data Table 2). Notably, both datasets 
were better fit with an allosteric sigmoidal equation (Methods), sug- 
gesting that DAG has a regulatory role on DGATI. 


Overall structure of human DGAT1 


The structure of human DGATI was solved by single-particle 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) (Extended Data Fig. 3a—e, Meth- 
ods). A density map was reconstructed to an overall resolution of 3.1 
Awith an imposed C2 symmetry. The resolution for helices that are 
close to the core of the dimer reaches 2.7 A, whereas regions close to 
the periphery of the dimer have lower resolution, probably owing to 
their relatively higher mobility (Extended Data Fig. 3f). 

The density map is of sufficient quality to allow de novo building 
of residues 64 to 224 and 239 to 481—which include all the transmem- 
brane helices, one oleoyl-CoA molecule and five partially resolved 
lipid or detergent molecules—and the structure was refined to proper 
geometry (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c, Extended Data Table 1). The first 
63 residues, last 5 residues and residues 225-238 (which are part of a 
cytosolic loop) were not resolved. Residues 112 to 120 (part of aluminal 
loop) were partially resolved and built as poly-alanines. 

The DGAT1 dimer is around 105 A by 55 A by 48 A, and is similar in 
shape toacanoe (Fig. 1a—d). On the basis of the positive-inside rule”, the 
Nterminus of DGAT1 resides at the cytosolic side (Extended Data Fig. 4d). 
This assignment is also consistent with the previous consensus from 
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Initial rate (pmol min“ yg") 
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shown witha yellowstar. g-i, Dimerization interface of DGAT1 viewed in three 
orientations. One protomer is shownasa grey cartoon but withits TMland the 
Nterminus as surface. The other protomer is shownas a rainbow-coloured 
cartoonand marked witha blue outline. j, Enzymatic activity of N-terminal 
truncations of DGAT1. Data are mean¢+s.e.m. derived from three independent 
repeats. 


biochemical studies’ and allows for unambiguous placement of the 


Cterminusto the luminal side of the endoplasmic reticulum (ER) (Fig. le, 
f). Each DGAT1 protomer has nine transmembrane helices, TM1-TM9, 
and three long loops: an ER luminal (extracellular) loop ELI between TM1 
and TM2; an intracellular loop ILI between TM4 and TMS; anda second 
intracellular loop IL2 between TM6 and TM7. Ineach protomer, TM2-TM9 
and the two intracellular loops IL1 and IL2 form a distinctive structural 
fold that we name the MBOAT fold (Figs. le, f, 2a-d). TMI, which is not 
part of the MBOAT fold, is isolated and linked to the MBOAT fold by the 
long ER luminal loop EL1 (residues 110 to 125). EL1is partially structured 
and extends around 35 A along the luminal side of the protein (Fig. le, f). 


The dimer interface 


Although TM1seems to be suspended in the membrane whenaprotomer 
is viewed in isolation, the space between the TM1 and the rest of the 
protomer (the MBOAT fold) is partially filled by the TM1 from the neigh- 
bouring protomer so that the two form a domain-swapped homodimer 
(Fig. 1b, g-i). Crossover of the TM1 helix allows the N-terminal residues 
64-80 of one protomer to interact with both IL1 and IL2 of the neigh- 
bouring protomer. TM1interacts with TM6 and TM9 of the neighbouring 
subunit, and the two TM1 helices make contact at residues Ser83 and 
Asn84, whichare located close to the intracellular side of the membrane. 
The rest of the space between the two protomers is filled with two deter- 
gent molecules and four partially resolved lipid molecules (Extended 
Data Figs. 4c, Sa—e). Because these bound detergent and lipid molecules 
have extensive interactions with DGATI, they may haveimportant roles 
in both the structure and the function of DGAT1. 

Previous studies ona plant DGAT1 identified part of the N terminus as 
intrinsically disordered protein, and showed that deletion of the entire 


Fig. 2| The reaction chamber and oleoyl-CoA-binding site. a—d, The reaction 
chamber (grey surface) is shown in four orientations with the surrounding 
helices in cartoon representation. e, An oleoyl-CoA molecule is shown as 
spheres with carbon atoms coloured in yellow. The side chains of the conserved 
active site residues (SX XHEY) are shown as magenta spheres. Inset, oleoyl-CoA 


N terminus before TM1 led to loss of the enzymatic activity'’**°. The 
current structure shows that although the N terminus is not struc- 
tured, it interacts with the highly conserved elements in the MBOAT 
fold. We next examined the functional us before TM1 led to loss of the 
enzymatic activi implications of the domain-swapped N terminus of 
DGATI. We progressively shortened the N terminus by constructing 
DGAT1 mutants with deletions of residues 2-65 (AN65), 2-70 (AN70), 
2-75 (AN75), 2-80 (AN80) and 2-84 (AN84), and were able to purify 
all of these as stable dimers (Extended Data Fig. 5f). We found that the 
enzymatic activity is progressively lower as more N-terminal residues 
are deleted, and the dimer with the longest N-terminal deletion (AN84) 
has no activity (Fig. 1j, Extended Data Table 2). These results indiate that 
the N terminus could regulate enzymatic function by its interaction 
with the MBOAT fold. 


The reaction chamber 


The MBOAT fold of DGAT1 (TM2-TMS, IL1 and IL2) carves out a large 
hollow chamber in the hydrophobic core of the membrane (Fig. 2a—d). 
His415, which is almost universally conserved in the MBOAT family of 
enzymes, is found inside the reaction chamber and on TM7. TM2-TM9 
segregate into three groups that form three sidewalls of the chamber. 
TM2, TM3 and TM4 pack into a bundle that forms the first sidewall; TMS 
and TMéare both very long (almost 40 amino acids each) and the two 
helices coil into a unit that tilts roughly 56° to the membrane norm to 
form the second sidewall; and TM7, TM8 and TM9 form a panel and 
the third sidewall (Fig. 2a-d). The cytosolic ends of TM7 and TM8 are 
around 19 A apart, creating a cytosolic entrance to the reaction chamber 
(Fig. 2a, b). ILI and IL2 form the floor of the chamber at the cytosolic 
side. IL1 (residues 222 to 261) is composed of a helix flanked by two long 
strands, whereas IL2 (residues 352 to 396) has along amphipathic helix 
(residues 380 to 394) preceded by a short helix and aloop. 


Acyl-CoA-binding site 
The structure of human DGAT1 was solved in the presence of 2 mM 
oleoyl-CoA. A large non-protein density is found at the cytosolic side of 
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is shownas sticks and its density as green mesh. f, Residues at the 
oleoyl-CoA-binding site are shownas sticks with carbon atoms colouredin 
magenta. AH, amphipathic helix. g, Interaction between the FYXDWWN motif 
(magenta) and the N terminus of the neighbouring protomer (cyan). 


the reaction chamber close to IL2 and it extends deep into the reaction 
chamber (Extended Data Fig. 4b). An oleoyl-CoA molecule is mod- 
elled into this density, with the adenosine 3’,5’-diphosphate of the CoA 
moiety at the cytosolic entrance, the 4-phosphate panthothenic acid, 
B-alanine and B-mercapto-ethylamine extending progressively into the 
reaction chamber and the acyl chain residing ina hydrophobic pocket 
inside the reaction chamber (Fig. 2e, f, Extended Data Fig. 6a—h). The 
activated thioester is located in the vicinity of His415, poised for an 
attack from the hydroxyl group of DAG. The position of the thioester 
could be stabilized by interactions between the carbonyl oxygen of 
the fatty acid and the side chain of GIn465 on TM9 (Fig. 2f, Extended 
Data Fig. 6h). 

IL2 has a crucial role in acyl-CoA binding. The V-shaped helix- 
turn-helix motif of IL2 forms the binding site for the adenosine 
3’,5’-diphosphate moiety of acyl-CoA (Fig. 2g). The loop preced- 
ing the helix-turn-helix motif contains a highly conserved FYXD- 
WWN sequence that is found in both DGAT1 and the related ACAT, 
and mutational studies suggest that these residues may coordi- 
nate acyl-CoA?” (Extended Data Fig. 7a, c). However, only Trp364, 
the first tryptophan in the FYXDWWN sequence, forms part of the 
hydrophobic pocket for the acyl chain and the rest of the sequence 
does not have direct contact with the acyl-CoA. FYXDWWN packs 
tightly against the helix-turn-helix motif of IL2 and also interacts 
extensively with the N terminus from the neighbouring protomer 
(Fig. 2g). We speculate that mutations to this sequence and deletion 
of the N terminus could affect the enzymatic activity by perturbing 
these interactions. 

To assess the functional effect of residues at the active site and 
those that line the acyl-CoA-binding site, we introduced point muta- 
tions and measured the enzymatic activities of these different DGAT1 
mutants. Point mutations to residues that line the entrance of the 
acyl-CoA-binding site (Thr371, Tyr390, Lys400 and Arg404) reduce 
the enzymatic activity by 30-70%, whereas point mutations to residues 
of the rest of the binding pocket (Trp377, Asn378, His382 and Ser411) 
have a larger effect, resulting in aloss of enzymatic activity of more 
than 80%. Mutations to residues of the active site (His415 and Glu416) 
abolish enzymatic activity (Extended Data Fig. 6i,j). 
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Fig. 3 | Proposed catalytic mechanism of human DGAT1.a, b, ADGAT1 
monomer is shownas atrapezoid in light blue and the reaction chamber is 
shown in the shape of an inverted flask coloured in grey. TM7-TM9, acyl-CoA 
and DAG are shown schematically. The catalytic His415 residue is marked in red 
onTM7. The CoA moiety of an acyl-CoA molecule binds to DGAT1Lat the 
cytosolic entrance of the tunnel and the hydrophobic acyl chain slides into the 
reaction chamber through a slit between TM7 and TMB. The glycerol backbone 
of DAG enters the chamber from the large side entrance with the two acyl 
chains partially hosted in the hydrophobic core of the membrane. c, After the 
reaction, the product triacylglyceride (TG) could diffuse into either leaflet of 
the membrane. d, Proposed catalytic mechanism. E416 and H415 activate the 
3-hydroxyl group on DAG for a nucleophilic attack on the thioester of the 
acyl-CoA molecule. 


Gateway for DAG and triacylglyceride 


The reaction chamber has a large lateral opening to the hydrophobic 
core of the membrane; this opening is framed by TM4 on oneside and 
TM6 on the other side, and by part of IL1 (residues 234-245) on the 
cytosolic side (Fig. 2c, d, Extended Data Fig. 8a—c). Residues that line 
the two sides of the entrance are mostly hydrophobic (Extended Data 
Fig. 8d). Atubular density is found near the entrance and extends deep 
into the reaction chamber (Extended Data Figs. 4b, 8a). Residues sur- 
rounding the tubular density are mostly hydrophobic, indicating that 
it is probably a long aliphatic acyl chain, although the density is not 
large enough to accommodate an extended DAG. We speculate that the 
lateral opening would allow the entrance of DAG and exit of triacylglyc- 
eride—both of which can be accommodated by the hydrophobic core 
ofthe membrane. Consistent with this hypothesis, mutating Leu346 to 
abulkier tryptophan side chain produces an enzyme that has less than 
10% the activity of the wild type (Extended Data Fig. 6i, j). 


Discussion 

The structure of human DGAT1 defines a conserved MBOAT structural 
fold, which forms a reaction chamber in the ER membrane to shield the 
acyl transfer reaction from the hydrophobic core of the membrane. The 
reaction chamber has a tunnel to the cytosolic side and its entrance 
recognizes the hydrophilic coenzyme A motif of an acyl-CoA molecule. 
The tunnel hasaslit between TM7 and TM8 that could allowthe entry of 
the acyl chain ofan acyl-CoA molecule into the chamber, reaching the 
hydrophobic pocket inside the chamber (Fig. 3a, b). The reaction cham- 
ber also has alarge opening to the hydrophobic core of the membrane, 
which could allow entry of a DAG molecule. We propose that when the 
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glycerol backbone of aDAG molecule approaches the catalytic centre at 
His415, the two hydrophobic aliphatic acyl chains of DAG could remain 
partially outside of the protein, accommodated in the hydrophobic 
core of the membrane (Fig. 3b). The conserved His415 would facilitate 
the acyl transfer reaction by activating the free hydroxyl group on 
DAG, and Glu416 could enhance the activation. The activated hydroxyl 
oxygen then attacks the thioester on the fatty acyl-CoA to forma new 
ester bond (Fig. 3d). The product, triacylglyceride, could return into 
the hydrophobic core of the membrane while coenzyme A dissociates 
into the cytosol (Fig. 3c). 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Cloning, expression and purification of human DGAT1 

The human DGATI1 gene (accession number NP_036211) was 
codon-optimized and cloned into a modified pFastBac Dual vector” 
for production of baculovirus by the Bac-to-Bac method (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). High Five cells (Thermo Fisher Scientific) at a density of 
around 3 x 10° cells ml were infected with baculovirus and grown at 
27 °C for 48-60 h before collection. Cell membranes were isolated 
following a previous protocol” and flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

Isolated cell membranes were thawed and homogenized in 20 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 2mM £-mercaptoethanol, and then 
solubilized with 1% (w/v) LMNG (Anatrace) at 4 °C for 2 h. After centrifu- 
gation (55,000g, 45 min, 4 °C), DGAT1 was purified from the supernatant 
using a cobalt-based affinity resin (Talon, Clontech) and the His,-tag 
was cleaved by incubation with tobacco etch virus (TEV) protease for 
1h at room temperature. Oleoyl-CoA (20 pM) was added to reduce 
aggregation, and DGATI was then concentrated to around 5 mg ml 
(Amicon 100 kDa cut-off, Millipore) and loaded onto a size-exclusion 
column (SRT-3C SEC-300, Sepax Technologies) equilibrated with 20 
mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 0.02% GDN (Anatrace). Purified 
DGAT1 was mixed with 2 mM oleoyl-CoA and concentrated to around 
20 mg mI for cryo-EM grid preparation. 

When LMNG is used in the extraction step, most of the DGAT1 is 
homodimer and only a small fraction is homotetramer. To obtain 
tetrameric DGATI, 1% GDN was used for extraction and 0.02% GDN for 
purification. The dimeric DGAT1 produces substantially better cryo-EM 
grids and was given priority for structure determination. 

DGAT1 mutants were generated using the QuikChange method and 
the entire cDNA was sequenced to verify the mutation. Mutants were 
expressed and purified following the same protocol as wild type. 


Cryo-EM sample preparation and data collection 

Cryo grids were prepared using the Thermo Fisher Vitrobot Mark IV. 
Quantifoil R1.2/1.3 Cu grids were glow-discharged in air for 40 s at 
medium level using the Plasma Cleaner (Harrick Plasma, PDC-32G-2). 
Concentrated DGATI (3.5 1) was applied to each glow-discharged grid. 
After blotting with filter paper (Ted Pella, Prod. 47000-100) for 3.5s, 
the grids were plunged into liquid ethane cooled with liquid nitrogen. 
Movie stacks were collected using SerialEM” ona Titan Krios at 300 
kV with a Quantum energy filter (Gatan) and a Cs corrector (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific), at a nominal magnification of x105,000 and with 
defocus values of —2.0 pm to -1.2 um. A K2 Summit direct electron 
detector (Gatan) was paired with the microscope. Each stack was col- 
lected in the super-resolution mode with an exposing time of 0.175 s 
per frame for a total of 32 frames. The dose was about 50 e” per A? for 
each stack. The stacks were motion-corrected with MotionCor2” and 
binned (2 x 2) so that the pixel size was 1.114 A. Dose weighting” was 
performed during motion correction, and the defocus values were 
estimated with Gctf”’. 


Cryo-EM data processing 

A total of 2,749,110 particles were automatically picked (RELION 
2.1?” ”) from 3,510 images and imported into cryoSPARC”. Out of 200 
two-dimensional (2D) classes, 101 (containing 1,000,063) particles 
were Selected for ab initio three-dimensional (3D) reconstruction, 
which produced one good class with recognizable structural features 
and three bad classes that do not have structural features (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). Although human DGAT1 can form both dimers and 
tetramers, as only the dimer fraction was used in grid preparation 


we found no tetramer during 2D classification. Both the good and bad 
classes were used as references in the heterogeneous refinement (cry- 
oSPARC) and yielded a good class at 4.1A from 408,945 particles. After 
handedness correction, non-uniform refinement (cryoSPARC) was 
performed with C2 symmetry and an adaptive solvent mask, which 
yielded amap withan overall resolution of 3.1A (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
Further heterogeneous refinement yielded a class with 275,945 par- 
ticles and after non-uniform refinement, a map was yielded that 
had similar resolution but improved density of TM2, TM3, TM8 and 
lipids (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Resolutions were estimated using the 
gold-standard Fourier shell correlation with a 0.143 cut-off" and 
high-resolution noise substitution™. Local resolution was estimated 
using ResMap*. 


Model building and refinement 

Structure models were built de novo into the density map starting 
with poly-alanine, and side chains were then added onto the model 
based onthe map. Model building was conducted in Coot*. Structure 
refinements were carried out in PHENIX in real space with secondary 
structure and geometry restraints®. The EMRinger Score was calculated 
as described*®. 


DGAT1 activity assay 

DGAT1 activity was measured using a fluorescence-based 
coupled-enzyme assay” in a quartz cuvette at 37 °C (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). The reaction was monitored in a FluoroMax-4 spectrofluo- 
rometer (HORIBA) with 340-nm excitation and 465-nm emission at 
15-s intervals. All assays were done in a buffer with 20 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 2 mM B-mercaptoethanol, 0.5 mM DDM and 1% 
TritonX-100. Final concentrations of NAD’, thiamine pyrophosphate 
and a-ketoglutarate were 0.25 mM, 0.2 mM and 2 mM, respectively. 
a-ketoglutarate dehydrogenase (aKDH) was prepared from bovine 
heart purchased froma meat market, following a published protocol*®. 
An appropriate amount of aKDH was used to ensure that the DGAT1 
reaction is the rate-limiting step. When oleoyl-CoA concentrations 
were varied, the DAG concentration was fixed at 200 pM. When DAG 
concentrations were varied, the oleoyl-CoA concentration was fixed 
at 100 pM. All reactions were initiated with the addition of oleoyl-CoA. 
The initial rate versus different concentrations of oleoyl-CoA can 
be fit with a Michaelis-Menten equation. The initial rates in various 
concentrations of DAG were not well fit with the traditional Michae- 
lis-—Menten equation, but could be fit with an allosteric sigmoidal 
equation: Y= Vijay * X°/(Km +X"), in which X is the DAG concentration 
and his the Hill coefficient. 

Whenassaying the activity of DGAT1 dimer or tetramer, the protein 
concentration was kept at 2.4 pg ml (around 40 nM). When measur- 
ing DGAT1 in the cell membrane, crude membrane containing DGAT1 
was used and the amount of DGAT1in the membrane was estimated on 
the basis of the yield of DGAT1 from the same batch of cells. We did not 
observe substrate inhibition up to 200 uM of oleoyl-CoA. 


Detection of triacylglycerides by thin-layer chromatography 

To validate the functional assay described in the previous section, we 
confirmed triacylglyceride production directly. After initiating an 
enzymatic reaction, 100 pl of the sample was taken at each indicated 
time point and extracted with 400 ul chloroform. The organic phase 
containing triacylglyceride was dried under argon and then resus- 
pended in 40 pl chloroform out of which 4 pl was spotted onto a KC18 
reversed-phase thin-layer chromatography plate (Whatman Chemical 
Separation). The mobile phase is 100:1 (chloroform: acetic acid, v/v) 
and triacylglyceride was visualized in an 1, chamber. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Data availability 


The atomic coordinates of human DGAT1 have been deposited in the 
Protein Data Bank (http://www.rcsb.org) under the accession code 
6VPO. The corresponding electron microscopy maps have been depos- 
ited in the Electron Microscopy Data Bank (https://www.ebi.ac.uk/ 
pdbe/emdb/) under the accession code EMD-21302 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Side-by-side comparison of human DGAT1and DItB. 
Both human DGAT1and DItB have an acyl donor and an acyl acceptor. Inthe 
acyl-donor row, the red dashed lines indicate the bonds that are broken during 
acyl-transfer reactions. In the acyl-acceptor row, the hydroxyl groups are 
highlighted in red. Inthe substrates distribution row, DGAT1and the DItB-DItC 
complex are shownas cartoon and the membraneas dashed lines. The position 
of the catalytic histidine in each protein is marked witha yellow star. In human 
DGATI, the acyl-CoA comes from the intracellular side whereas the DAG 

comes from the hydrophobic core of the membrane. In DItB, the 
4’-phosphopantetheine-DItC is intracellular whereas the lipoteichoic acid 
(LTA) is extracellular. In the MBOAT fold row, the MBOAT folds of DGAT1and 


DItB are shown in cartoon representation and viewed fromthe same 
orientation. Equivalent helices have the same colour. The tunnel row shows the 
cut-away surface illustrations of DGAT1 and DItB, showing their cytosolic 
tunnels. The position of the conserved histidine residue in each proteinis 
marked witha yellow star. In DItB, the intracellular loops are placed more 
towards the centre of the membrane and asa result, the MBOAT fold in DItB 
does not carve out areaction chamber in the membrane. Overall, DItB is shaped 
similarly to an hourglass that allows the two substrates to approach the 
reaction centre from either side of the membrane, and the transfer of anacyl 
group across the membrane. These observations highlight the versatility of the 
MBOAT fold. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Purification and functional characterization of 
human DGAT1. a, Size-exclusion chromatograph profile of human DGAT1 
extracted with LMNG. Elution volumes of membrane proteins of known 
molecular weight—bcMalT (about 100 kDa, green)’ and mouse (m)SCD1 
(about 40 kDa, blue)”?—are marked with arrows. Inset, SDS-PAGE of the purified 
DGAT1. DGATI has a main peak with an elution volume of around 11.7 ml that 
corresponds toa dimer and a minor peak at around 10.4 ml that corresponds to 
atetramer. b, Size-exclusion chromatography profiles of DGAT1 extracted with 
LMNG (left) or GDN (right). The main peak from the first run (red trace) was 
collected and reinjected onto the same column after 1h. In bothaandb, the 
detergent in the mobile phase is GDN. c, A white layer of fat appeared after 
membrane solubilization and centrifugation, indicating that the 
heterologously expressed DGAT1is active in cells.d, The DGAT1 reactionis 
coupled to that of ~KDH to monitor production of coenzyme A (CoA-SH) in real 
time. e, Fluorescence of NADH plotted versus time. Rapid production of 


coenzymeA occurs in the presence of oleoyl-CoA, 1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycerol 
(1,2-DAG) and the purified dimeric DGAT1. By contrast, production of 
coenzyme A was not observed when either 1,2-DAG or DGAT1 was omitted from 
the reaction mixture, indicating that hydrolysis of oleoyl-CoA is tightly coupled 
tothe enzymatic reaction. In addition, coenzyme A production was almost 
completely suppressed in the presence of 5 uM T863,a known DGAT1 
inhibitor’. f, Production of triacylglyceride over time, detected by thin-layer 
chromatography. The first lane from the left is atriacylglyceride standard. 

g-i, Initial rate of reaction versus oleoyl-CoA concentration measured using 
the purified dimeric DGAT1 (g), tetrameric DGAT1(h) or DGATLincell 
membrane (i).j,k, Initial rate of reaction versus DAG concentration measured 
using the dimeric (j) or tetrameric (k) DGAT1. Data are mean +s.e.m. derived 
from three independent repeats. Experiments were repeated independently 10 
times with similar results (a, c) or 3 times with similar results (b, e, f). 
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circles. b,c, A flow chart for data processing and the final maps of f, Local-resolution map of DGAT1 shown in two orientations. 
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N-terminal tubular density and residues on TM4 
& 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Density maps and structural model of DGAT1.a, The (green mesh) is shown at the same contour level as its neighbouring helix, TM4 
overall map (left) and cartoon representation (right) of DGAT1. b, Individual (red mesh). c, Detailed view of each detergent or lipid molecule and its density. 
secondary structures of DGAT1shownas sticks, contoured in their density d, Electrostatic surface representations of the DGAT1 dimer in three 

(green mesh). The density for oleoyl-CoA (green mesh) is shown at the same orientations. The electrostatic potential was calculated using the APBS 


contour level as its neighbouring helix, TM7 (red mesh). The tubular density plug-in*° from PyMOL. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Binding of the N terminus tothe neighbouring 
protomer and its functional consequences. a, b, The DGAT1 dimer (cartoon) 
viewed in two orientations. c-e, Detailed view of the boxed regions shownina, b. 


Residues involved in the interactions are shownas sticks. f, Size-exclusion 
profiles of N-terminal truncations. Experiments infwere repeated 
independently three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Oleoyl-CoA-binding site. a-c, Oleoyl-CoA (spheres) 
bound to the DGATI1 protomer (cartoon) in three orientations. d—g, Detailed 
views of the boxed regions in a-c. Residues that coordinate oleoyl-CoA are 
shownas sticks with carbon atoms in magenta. h, LigPlus*" plot of the 
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oleoyl-CoA-binding site. i, Normalized enzymatic activity of wild-type DGAT1 
and various mutants. Data are mean +s.e.m. derived from three independent 
repeats. j, Size-exclusion profiles of DGAT1 mutants. Experiments ini were 
repeated independently three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Proposed gateway for DAG entry. a-c, A large opening to the core of the membrane is framed by TM4 and TM6. A tubular density is 
observed extending into the reaction chamber. d. Residues that line the opening are shown as magenta sticks. 


Extended Data Table 1| Summary of cryo-EM data collection, 
processing and structure refinement 


hDGAT1 
(EMDB-21302) 
(PDB 6VP0) 
Data collection and processing 
Magnification 105,000 
Voltage (kV) 300 
Electron exposure (e—/A?) 50 
Defocus range (tum) [-2.0, -1.2] 
Pixel size (A) 1.114 
Symmetry imposed C2 
Initial particle images (no.) 2,749,110 
Final particle images (no.) 275,945 
Map resolution (A) 3.1 
FSC threshold 0.143 
Map resolution range (A) 2.7-4.3 
Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 6VPO 
Model resolution (A) 3.24 
FSC threshold 0.5 
Model resolution range (A) 3.24-3.33 
Map sharpening B factor (A) -100 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 7212 
Protein residues 808 
Ligands 12 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 70.5 
Ligand 78.1 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.005 
Bond angles (°) 1.129 
Validation 
MolProbity score 1.69 
Clashscore 4.65 
Poor rotamers (%) 1.96 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 96.5 
Allowed (%) 3.5 


Disallowed (%) 0 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Functional parameters of wild-type human DGAT1 and various DGAT1 mutants 


substrates/mutants/truncations | Ky (uM) Vinax (pMol/min/pg) 


oleoyl-CoA 14.64 1.3 956.6 + 36.1 
stearoyl-CoA 8.641.3 839.4 + 49.9 
palmitoleoyl-CoA 6.2+0.9 838.6 + 31.6 
palmitoyl-CoA 6441.1 767.8 + 34.0 
octodecyl-CoA 10.5+1.4 642.9 + 25.0 
1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycerol 597.1+94.5 3310 + 279.1 (h=1.50) 
1,2-dioleoyl-sn-glycerol (tetramer) | 497.5 + 57.6 3628 + 187.4 (h=1.05) 
dimer) 14.64 1.3 956.6 + 36.1 


membrane) 15.941.3 1643.4 + 36.4 
membrane) 15.941.3 1643.4 + 36.4 
13.9426 563.9 + 32.5 


T ( 
T (tetramer) 16.64 2.2 1080.8 + 45.3 
T ( 
T ( 


24.441.5 540.7 + 25.5 
28.2 43.1 497.8+21.9 
28.6442 276.1+16.4 


* * 


K,, and V,,,, values were obtained from fitting the initial rate versus concentration plots shown in Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 2 with the equations that are defined in Methods. The errors are 95% 
confidence intervals. For each concentration of substrate, the rate was measured three times independently. 
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Data collection Serial EM 3.7 is used to collect cryo-EM data. 
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upon publication. 
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Hongwu Qian"”™, Xin Zhao”, Renhong Yan*“”, Xia Yao', Shuai Gao’, Xue Sun®, Ximing Du®, 
Hongyuan Yang, Catherine C. L. Wong® & Nieng Yan'™ 


As members of the membrane-bound O-acyltransferase (MBOAT) enzyme family, 
acyl-coenzyme A:cholesterol acyltransferases (ACATS) catalyse the transfer of an acyl 
group from acyl-coenzyme A to cholesterol to generate cholesteryl ester, the primary 
form in which cholesterol is stored in cells and transported in plasma’. ACATs have 
gained attention as potential drug targets for the treatment of diseases such as 
atherosclerosis, Alzheimer’s disease and cancer’ ’. Here we present the cryo-electron 
microscopy structure of human ACAT1as a dimer of dimers. Each protomer consists 
of nine transmembrane segments, which enclose a cytosolic tunnel and a 
transmembrane tunnel that converge at the predicted catalytic site. Evidence from 
structure-guided mutational analyses suggests that acyl-coenzyme A enters the 
active site through the cytosolic tunnel, whereas cholesterol may enter from the side 
through the transmembrane tunnel. This structural and biochemical characterization 
helps to rationalize the preference of ACATI for unsaturated acyl chains, and provides 


insight into the catalytic mechanism of enzymes within the MBOAT family’. 


The synthesis of cholesteryl ester from acyl-coenzyme A (acyl-CoA) 
and cholesterol is critical for the formation of chylomicron in entero- 
cytes, very low density lipoprotein in hepatocytes and lipid droplets 
in macrophages’. In addition to the ACAT enzymes that catalyse this 
transformation, other members of the MBOAT family include key 
enzymes in lipid metabolism—suchas acyl-coenzyme A:diacylglycerol 
acyltransferase (DGAT) and lysophospholipid acyltransferases—and 
several protein acyltransferases that engage in signalling, such as ghre- 
lin O-acyltransferase (GOAT), Wnt acyltransferase (Porcupine) and 
Hedgehog acyltransferase®° “. 

Two mammalian isoforms of ACAT have been identified, ACATLand 
ACAT2, and they share around 47% sequence identity* (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). ACAT1 is mainly expressed in the liver, adrenal glands, 
macrophages and kidneys, whereas ACAT2 is specifically expressed 
in the intestines and the liver”. ACAT1 is an endoplasmic reticulum 
membrane protein that consists of nine predicted transmembrane 
segments (TMs)’* and an amino-terminal cytosolic domain (NTD) 
that is responsible for tetramerization”. The key active-site residue 
of ACATI, His460, is conserved among members of the MBOAT family 
and is predicted to be on TM7*"®”°, Some steroid molecules—such as 
sitosterol, cholestanol, allocholesterol and progesterone, all of which 
contain a 3B-OH group—are also substrates for ACAT1””. An additional 
cholesterol-binding site is suggested to be involved in allosteric activa- 
tion of the enzyme”, 

Accumulation of cholesteryl ester in lipid droplets is a main char- 
acteristic of macrophage foaming, which can lead to atherosclerotic 
diseases”. Inhibition of ACATs may therefore represent a promising 


strategy for the treatment of atherosclerosis, although results from 
clinical trials have so far been inconclusive””>*®. In addition, using 
mouse models, inhibitors of ACAT1 have previously been shown to 
alleviate amyloid pathology”’, reduce the size of hepatocellular car- 
cinoma tumours’, suppress the growth and metastasis of pancreatic 
cancer tumours’, prevent prostate cancer® and enhance the antitumour 
response of CD8* T cells and immunotherapy’. 

Alack of structural information regarding ACATs has impeded under- 
standing of their mechanism of action and research into drugs that 
target them. The only available structure of an enzyme in the MBOAT 
family is that of a bacterial homologue, DItB, which shares low sequence 
similarity with eukaryotic ACATs”°. Here we report the structure of 
full-length human ACAT1at an overall resolution of 3.1A for the dimer 
of dimers and 3.0 A for the dimer only. We have also established an 
in vitro assay to measure the activity of ACAT variants. Structure-guided 
biochemical and mass spectrometric characterization enable us to 
suggest the substrate entry and product exit pathways, and elucidate 
the molecular basis for the substrate preference of ACATI. 


Structural determination of ACAT1 


The recombinant expression and purification of ACAT1is described 
in detail in the Methods (Fig. 1a). To examine the enzymatic activ- 
ity of the purified protein, we developed a fluorescence-based 
assay (Extended Data Fig. 2a). The purified protein was mixed with 
cholesterol-containing 1-palmitoyl-2-oleoyl phosphatidylcholine 
(POPC) micelles according to a reported protocol*™, and the acyl 
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Fig. 1| Cryo-EM structure of human ACAT1as a dimer of dimers. a, Trace 
from the SEC purification of ACAT1 using Superose 6. The highlighted fractions 
(13-15 ml) onthe SDS-PAGE gel were concentrated for cryo-sample 
preparation. The experiments were independently repeated three times with 
similar results. b, Activity of wild-type (WT) ACAT1and the ACAT1(H460A) 
variant, as measured using the fluorescence-based assay and LC-MS. 

c, Formation of cholesteryl oleate in 10 minutes catalysed by wild-type ACAT1 
inthe presence and absence of cholesterol, and by ACAT1(H460A), measured 


transfer reaction was initiated by the addition of oleoyl-CoA. The 
release of free CoA (CoASH) was detected using the fluorescent probe 
7-diethylamino-3-(4-maleimidophenyl)-4-methylcoumarin*®. The 
catalytic activity measured in the fluorescence-based assay was vali- 
dated using liquid chromatography coupled to mass spectrometry 
(LC-MS) analysis, which enabled detection of the second product, 
cholesteryl oleate (Fig. 1b). 

ACATI purified in 1% (w/v) CHAPS gave a better signal-to-noise ratio in 
the fluorescence assay than that purified in 0.02% (w/v) glyco-diosgenin 
(GDN) (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Therefore, wild-type ACAT1 and ACAT1 
mutants were examined inthe presence of CHAPS inall assays described 
hereafter. No fluorescence signal was detected in the absence of cho- 
lesterol, confirming that acyl-CoA was not hydrolysed under these 
conditions. With increasing concentrations of cholesterol the assay 
data were fit to a sigmoidal curve, consistent with previous reports that 
ACATLis allosterically activated by cholesterol”. A single point muta- 
tion of the histidine at position 460 to alanine resulted inthe complete 
abolition of enzymatic activity'*” (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

ACATI has previously been found to exhibit a preference for 
oleoyl-CoA over stearoyl-CoA as the substrate”. To elucidate the 
molecular basis for catalysis and for this substrate specificity, we set 
out to determine the structure of ACATI. Protein purified in 0.02% 
GDN yielded homogenous particles that were suitable for analysis by 
cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) (Extended Data Figs. 3, 4, Extended 
Data Table 1). Representative 2D averages indicated an assembly of 
dimer of dimers (Extended Data Fig. 3a), consistent with the previ- 
ously reported tetrameric organization of ACAT1**. Eventually, 183,794 
selected particles yielded a 3D reconstruction with an overall reso- 
lution of 3.1A for the tetramer (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). To further 
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using the fluorescence-based assay. d, ACAT1exists as dimer of dimers. The 
two protomers that mediate the interface of dimers, indicated by the black line, 
are coloured cyan and magenta. The black oval indicates the C2 symmetric axis. 
e, The dimeric interface of ACAT1. Protomer A is coloured grey and protomer B 
is domain-coloured. The potential hydrogen bonds are represented by dashed 
red lines. f, ACAT1is functional as a dimer (ACAT1(ANTD)), but is almost 
inactive asamonomer (ACATI(ANTD-3A)). Datainb, c, fare meants.d. of three 
independent experiments. 


improve the resolution, we expanded the particles with C2 symme- 
try and focused on one dimer with an adapted mask for refinement. 
The resolution was improved to 3.0 A after further 3D classification 
(Extended Data Figs. 3b-d, 4a, Extended Data Table 1), and an atomic 
model was built on the basis of the dimeric reconstruction (Fig. 1d, 
Extended Data Figs. 3e, 4b-d). 

In each protomer, 408 residues (118-281 and 286-529) could be 
resolved, of which 405 side chains were assigned (Extended Data 
Table 1). In addition to the predicted nine TMs’, three helices were 
resolved on the intracellular side—designated IH1, IH2 and IH3—and 
one on the extracellular side that was termed EH1. Whereas TM1 in 
each protomer extends out to enable dimerization, TM2-TM@ fold 
into three sub-domains: TM2-TM4, TM5-TM6 and TM7-TM®. These 
subdomains are interspersed by two elongated intracellular loops, 
Loop1and Loop2, each of which carries an intracellular helix (IH2 and 
IH3, respectively) (Extended Data Fig. 4d). The overall transmembrane 
structure of each ACAT1 protomer contains several tunnels and cavities, 
which we describe in detail. 


Dimer of dimers 
In the tetrameric ACATI, the two dimers make only limited contact 
with each other within the membrane itself, through an interface that 
involves TM2, TMS, TM6 and IH2 from the two protomers inthe centre 
(Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). This limited transmembrane interface 
supports previous findings that two a-helices inthe NTD are required 
for tetramerization”. 

Corroborating this notion, densities that probably belong to the 
NTD are observed in a cluster on the cytosolic side when the map is 
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Fig. 2| The Ctunnel in the ACAT1 protomer may accommodate an 
oleoyl-CoA molecule. a, An elongated density that is reminiscent of 
oleoyl-CoA is observed in the highly conserved C tunnel in each protomer. The 
density, shown as blue mesh, is contoured at 60. See Extended Data Fig. 7 for 
mass spectrometric analysis. b, Densities of the head group (left) and aliphatic 
tail (right) of oleoyl-CoA. Densities, contoured at 60, are from ACAT1-B. 

c, Substrate preference of ACATI. Left, enzymatic activity in the presence of 
substrates with different acyl chains. The inset shows that the fluorescence 
signal is almost linear during the first 200 s of the reaction. Right, summary of 
the Michaelis constant (K,,) and maximum rate of reaction (V,,,,,) of the enzyme 
with the tested substrates. d, The oleoyl-CoA binding tunnel is mainly 


low-pass filtered (Extended Data Fig. 5a). We generated a mutant in 
which the N-terminal 109 residues were truncated (ACATI1(ANTD)). 
During purification by size-exclusion chromatography (SEC) this vari- 
ant eluted around 1.0 ml later than wild-type ACATL, indicating disrup- 
tion of the tetramer (Extended Data Fig. 5c). To further investigate the 
oligomeric state we acquired cryo-EM images of ACAT1(ANTD), and 2D 
class averages showed reduced particle sizes consistent with a dimer 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d). These results supporta role for the NTDinthe 
dimerization of dimers. 

The two protomers in each dimer, which exhibit an approximate 
C2 symmetry around an axis perpendicular to the membrane plane, 
can be superimposed with a root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 
approximately 0.96 A over 407 Ca atoms (Extended Data Fig. Se, f). The 
dimerization of ACAT1is mainly mediated by extensive van der Waals 
interactions between TM1 in one protomer and the lumenal segment 
of TMé6 and the cytosolic segment of TM9 in the other; in general, each 
TM1 segment packs predominantly with the remaining TM domains 
of the opposite protomer (Fig. le). TM1, TM5, TM6 and TM9 from the 
two protomers enclose a deep hydrophobic pocket that is open tothe 
lumenal side (Extended Data Fig. 5g). Numerous hydrophobic residues 
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surrounded by TM7, TM8 and IH3. The FYXDWWN motif is coloured orange. 

e, Potential coordination of the oleoy! tail in the catalytic cavity. The contour of 
the cavity supports the finding that unsaturated acyl chains are preferred as 
substrates over the corresponding analogues with saturated chains. The 
double bond at A9 of the oleoy! tail is coloured red. f, Potential coordination of 
the head group of oleoyl-CoA by ACATI. The residues for which biochemical 
characterization has previously been reported” are coloured light purple. 

g, Functional verification of the importance of the residues that engagein 
oleoyl-CoA coordination. The activities of the mutants were normalized 
relative to that of the wild type. Datainc, gare mean +s.d. of three independent 
experiments. 


on TM6 and TM@9 from one protomer contact those on TM1 from the 
other protomer (labelled as TM1’). On the intracellular side, hydro- 
phobic residues on IH1 of each protomer interact with each other to 
stabilize the dimer. In addition, His137 seems to be hydrogen-bonded 
to Asn409 (Fig. le). 

To confirm the interactions involved in the dimeric interface, 
three aromatic residues of ACATI(ANTD)—Phe367, Trp504 and 
PheS08—were substituted for alanine to form a mutant that we 
denote ACAT(ANTD-3A). This mutant eluted approximately 1 ml after 
ACAT1(ANTD) during SEC, indicating disruption of the dimer (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). The catalytic activities of tetrameric, dimeric and mono- 
meric ACAT1 were measured using the fluorescence assay. The activities 
of the tetramer and the dimer were comparable, whereas that of the 
monomer was undetectable (Fig. 1f), suggesting that the dimer is the 
catalytic unit. 


Entrance for acyl-CoA 


In each ACAT protomer, the conserved catalytic residue His460 is 
located in the middle of the structure, which indicates that catalysis 
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Fig. 3 | Structure-based working model for ACAT1.a, The residues that 
constitute the T tunnel are critical to the activity of ACAT1. Dataare mean+s.d. 
of three independent experiments. Inset, acholesterol molecule docked into 
the T tunnel using the software Schrédinger. The T tunnel may serve as the 
entrance for cholesterol. b, Putative mechanism for ACAT1-catalysed acyl 
transfer. c, Working model of ACAT1. The T tunnel and the C tunnel may provide 


potentially occurs within the membrane. TM2-TM9 enclose a hydro- 
philic environment for the acyl-transfer reaction. TM4 along with 
TM6-TM9 constitute a catalytic cavity that opens to the cytosolic 
side through an elongated tunnel, which is designated the cytosolic 
(C) tunnel. The residues that line the C tunnel are conserved among 
members of the MBOAT family (Fig. 2a), and TM2-TM9 of ACAT1 and 
TM3-TM10 of DItB can be superimposed with anr.m.s.d. of 5.0 A over 
272 Ca atoms, indicating that MBOAT enzymes feature a conserved 
catalytic domain”? (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). However, the C tunnel 
is missing in DItB because of the conformational shifts of TM9, which 
corresponds to TM8 in ACATI (Extended Data Fig. 6a, c). 

The bottom of the catalytic cavity in ACAT1 is formed mainly by the 
conserved Loop1 and Loop?2, and the top opens to the lumenal side 
(Extended Data Figs. 1, 6b, c). An elongated density was observed in 
the C tunnel of each protomer (Fig. 2a). Because no substrates were 
added during protein purification or cryo-sample preparation, this 
density may belong to an endogenous ligand. 

Oleoyl-CoA can be well fitted into the active-site density (Fig. 2b, 
Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). To confirm this, lipids in purified ACAT1 were 
extracted and subject to LC-MS analysis. A peak corresponding tothe 
positive control—a commercial sample of oleoyl-CoA that represents 
the preferred form of acyl-CoA for ACAT1—appeared in the liquid 
chromatography profile (Extended Data Fig. 7c). The tandem mass 
spectrometry (MS/MS) profile of this peak was consistent with the 
MS/MS fragmentation pattern of oleoyl-CoA, confirming the presence 
of oleoyl-CoA in the purified enzymes (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). 

On the basis of structural analysis, we generated the double mutant 
ACAT1(V452Q/S456Q)—designated the QQ mutant—in which the C tun- 
nel was expected to be obstructed (Fig. 2a). This mutant showed very 
little enzymatic activity (Extended Data Figs. 7f, 8a). LC-MS analysis 
of extracts from experiments with the QQ mutant showed a marked 
decrease of the oleoyl-CoA peak (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d), further 
supporting the presence of oleoyl-CoA in the purified ACAT1. 

The CoA head group was found to fit reasonably into the density 
(Fig. 2b). Initially we did not observe any corresponding density for 
the oleoyl tail contiguous with the head group in the catalytic cavity; 
however, we subsequently identified a stretch of density close to the 
CoA that could belong to the oleoyl tail, despite its disconnection from 
the head density. The oleoy! tail, bent at the position of the A9 double 
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an entrance for cholesterol and acyl-CoA, respectively. The reactionis 
catalysed at the intersection of the two tunnels, where the active residue 
His460 is located. Regarding exit of the products, CoASH can be released to the 
cytosol via the C tunnel, whereas cholesterol ester may exit either through the 
Ttunnel to the membrane or through the L tunnel to the lumen, a question that 
remains to beinvestigated. 


bond, could be perfectly docked into this density (Fig. 2b). Supporting 
this observation, ACAT1 showed a higher activity towards an acyl-CoA 
substrate with a A9 double bond than towards saturated acyl-CoA or an 
unsaturated acyl-CoA with a A7 or A11 double bond (Fig. 2c). 

The oleoyl tail is surrounded by several hydrophobic residues on 
TM6, TM8, TM9 and Loop? (Fig. 2d, e). Substitution of the spatially 
adjacent Trp407 or Trp420 on Loop2, or LeuSO7 on TM, with alanine 
markedly reduced the catalytic activity (Fig. 2g, Extended Data Fig. 8a). 
Trp407 is part of the conserved FYXDWWN motif, which has been sug- 
gested to participate in acyl-CoA coordination® (Fig. 2d, e, Extended 
Data Fig. 1a). 

The CoA group is enclosed by TM7, TM8, IH3 and the loop between 
TM6 and IH3 (Fig. 2d, f). The adenine moiety of oleoyl-CoA may be 
stabilized through m-m stacking with Tyr429, the substitution of which 
by alanine led to an approximately 90% reduction in activity (Fig. 2f, g, 
Extended Data Fig. 8a). The phosphate seems to be anchored through 
a salt bridge with Lys445, in addition to hydrogen bonds with Tyr433 
and Asn415. Supporting this observation, the mutation of Lys445 or 
of Asn415 led to a decrease in enzymatic activity (Fig. 2g, Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). The elongated pantetheine arm, which may be stabilized 
through hydrogen bonds with His425 and Ser456, penetrates the tun- 
nel to place the thioester bond adjacent to His460 (Fig. 2f). Consistent 
with this, the activity of the ACAT1(H425A) mutant was reduced by up 
to 80% compared with the wild type, and the ACAT1(S456A) mutant 
showed only residual activity, as has previously been reported” (Fig. 2g, 
Extended Data Fig. 8a). 

In addition to the polar interactions, several non-polar residues— 
including Val424, Leu428, Val452 and Phe453-stabilize the pantetheine 
group through van der Waals contacts. Mutational analysis revealed 
that the activities of the ACAT1(V452A/F453A) and ACAT1(L428Q) 
mutants were only around 5% that of the wild type (Fig. 2f, g, Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). 


Atransmembrane tunnel tothe active site 

The structure of ACAT1 features atunnel—enclosed by EH1, TM2, TM4-6 
and Loop 1-that traverses the middle of the structure and opens tothe 
centre of the membrane. We designate this as the transverse or trans- 
membrane (T) tunnel (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Notably, the T tunnel 


and the aforementioned C tunnel converge at the catalytic residue 
His460. An elongated density, different in shape from cholesterol, is 
observed in the T tunnel (Extended Data Fig. 9b). Single point muta- 
tion of the tunnel residues to generate ACAT1(R262A), ACAT1(F263A) 
and ACAT1(L306N) resulted ina greater than 90% reduction in activity 
compared with the wild type (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 8b), suggest- 
ing that the T tunnel has a critical role in catalysis. 


Discussion 


Enzymes of the MBOAT family, which catalyse the transfer of an acyl 
group to receptors including lipids and proteins, have critical roles in 
lipid metabolism and signal transduction. On the basis of our structural 
observations and biochemical analysis, we propose a catalytic model 
for ACATI that will also shed light on the mechanistic understanding 
of other MBOAT enzymes (Fig. 3b, c). 

We suggest that the C tunnel and the T tunnel, which converge at 
the catalytic residue His460, represent the entrances for the two sub- 
strates—the C tunnel seems to enable the access of acyl-CoA, whereas 
Ttunnelis likely to be responsible for cholesterol entry. Although cho- 
lesterol cannot be fit into the density in the T tunnel, simple docking 
suggests that the tunnel can accommodate a cholesterol molecule 
with the 3B-OH pointing towards His460 (Fig. 3a).The histidine resi- 
due that is conserved at the active site of several transferases—such 
as carnitine acetyltransferase, cholesterol sulfotransferase and 
UDP-N-acetylglucosamine acyltransferase** **—can function as a 
general base to deprotonate and activate the nucleophilic substrate 
(Extended Data Fig. 9c). For ACAT1-catalysed acyl transfer, the 3B-OH 
of cholesterol may act as the nucleophilic substrate that is activated 
through deprotonation, most likely by His460. 

In our structure, the thioester bond of oleoyl-CoA is surrounded by 
two conserved residues—Asn421 and His460—which are on opposite 
sides of the thioester of oleoyl-CoA (Fig. 2e, f, Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
His460, which is highly conserved among enzymes of the MBOAT fam- 
ily, was previously shown to be essential to the catalytic activity’®. The 
highly conserved residue Asn421 has been suggested to act as asecond 
active site*. Supporting the importance of Asn421, no activity was 
detected for the ACAT1(N421A) mutant (Fig. 2g, Extended Data Fig. 8a). 

Asn421 may form a hydrogen bond with the carbonyl oxygen of 
oleoyl-CoA to facilitate the nucleophilic attack (Fig. 3b). After the for- 
mation and exit of cholesteryl ester, His460 is deprotonated and the 
proton is transferred to the sulfur atom to form the other product, 
CoASH, which can be conveniently released into the cytosol through 
the C tunnel (Fig. 3c). It remains to be determined whether cholesteryl 
ester diffuses to the membrane via the T tunnel, or whether it is taken— 
by as-yet-uncharacterized receptors—to the lumen via the lumenal (L) 
tunnel (Fig. 3c). 

Aconserved Ser-His-Asp catalytic triad—involving Ser456, His460 
and Asp400-has been suggested to participate in catalysis”°. However, 
the structure shows that Asp400 is far away from the active site, and 
so is unlikely to be a component of the catalytic triad. Ser456, which 
is one helical turn below His460, may help to stabilize acyl-CoA but is 
not involved in catalysis (Fig. 2f). 

Several different acyl-CoA molecules can act as acyl donors for 
ACAT1, among which unsaturated acyl-CoAs are preferred over 
their corresponding saturated analogues. The contour of the 
substrate-accommodating tunnel and the results of enzymatic assays 
suggest that, among the unsaturated acyl-CoAs, a double bond in the 
A9 position may be the most favourable (Fig. 2b, c). Supporting this 
analysis, mice witha mutation in stearoyl-CoA desaturase 1 (also known 
as A9 desaturase)—which introduces a cis-double bond at the A9 posi- 
tion of predominantly stearoyl- and palmitoyl-CoA—were deficient in 
cholesteryl ester biosynthesis in hepatocytes”. 

In terms of future research, one major question awaits further 
investigation: the location and nature of the cholesterol-binding site 


for allosteric activation”. However, although our knowledge of this 
enzyme is not yet complete, the cryo-EM structure of human ACAT1 
and the fluorescence-based assay that we describe here should serve 
as a foundation for future studies and for drug discovery. 
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Methods 


Protein expression and purification 
The cDNA of human ACAT1 (NCBI reference sequence NM_003101.6) 
was cloned into the pCAG vector with an amino-terminal Flag tag and 
a carboxy-terminal 10x His tag. All mutants were generated witha 
standard two-step PCR-based strategy. HEK293F suspension cells 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific, R79007) were cultured in Freestyle 293 
medium (Thermo Fisher Scientific) at 37 °C, supplied with 5% CO, 
and 80% humidity. When cell density reached 2.0 x 10° cells per ml, 
the cells were transiently transfected with the expression plasmids 
and polyethylenimines (Polysciences). Approximately 1 mg of expres- 
sion plasmids were pre-mixed with 3 mg polyethylenimines in 50 ml 
fresh medium and incubated for 15-30 min before transfection. The 
50-ml mixture was then added to 11 of cell culture and incubated for 
15-30 min. Transfected cells were cultured for 48 h before collection. 
For purification of ACAT1, the HEK293F cells were collected and 
resuspended in buffer containing 25 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl 
and protease inhibitor cocktails (Amresco). After sonication onice, the 
membrane fraction was solubilized at 4 °C for 2 h with 1% (w/v) GDN 
(Anatrace). After centrifugation at 20,000g for 1h, the supernatant was 
collected and applied to anti-Flag M2 affinity resin (Sigma). The resin 
was rinsed with wash buffer (W1 buffer) containing 25 mM Tris pH 8.0, 
150 mM NaCl and 0.02% GDN. The protein was eluted with W1 buffer 
plus 0.2 mg mI Flag peptide. The eluent was then concentrated and 
further purified by SEC (Superose 6 10/300 GL, GE Healthcare) in buffer 
containing 25 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl and 0.02% GDN. The peak 
fractions were collected for cryo-sample preparation. The ACAT1 pro- 
teins for the fluorescence-based assay were purified similarly, except 
that the buffer for SEC was replaced by 25 mM HEPES pH 7.4, 150 mM 
NaCl and 1% CHAPS. After purification, asmall amount of proteins was 
immediately subject to SEC to check their behaviour. 


Fluorescence-based catalytic assay 

To monitor the enzymatic activity of purified ACAT1 and its variants, 
3 pl 0.8 mg mI" protein was diluted into 37 pl solution containing 
micelles mixed with taurocholate, cholesterol and POPC, as described 
previously”, with the final concentration of taurocholate at 4 mM, POPC 
at 10 mM and cholesterol at 2 mM in HEPES buffer (25 mM HEPES 7.4, 
150 mM NaCl). To measure the catalytic activity under different con- 
centrations of cholesterol, the total amount of POPC and cholesterol 
was fixed at 12 mM. Another 3 pl of 1M HEPES buffer (pH 7.4) was added 
to maintain a neutral environment. Acyl-CoA was added to initiate the 
reaction to the indicated concentration. The mutational analyses were 
performed in the presence of 40 pM oleoyl-CoA. 

Unless specifically mentioned, all reactions were allowed to proceed 
for 3 min at room temperature. The reactions were stopped by the 
addition of SDS toa final concentration of 1% (w/v), then HEPES buffer 
was used to dilute the reaction system to 200 pl. For each reaction, 133 
pl diluted reaction mixture was transferred to a 96-well plate (Greiner 
Bio-One), followed by the addition of 7 pl 1mM 7-diethylamino-3-(4 
-maleimidophenyl)-4-methylcoumarin (CPM, Sigma). The mixture 
was incubated overnight at 4 °C before fluorescence detection using 
a SpectraMaxiD5 Multi-Mode Microplate Reader (excitation, 390 nm; 
emission, 469 nm). Three independent experiments were conducted, 
and the fluorescence intensity of the acyl-CoA-free reaction system 
for the wild type and for each mutant were subtracted to remove the 
background noise. Nonlinear regression to the Michaelis-Menten equa- 
tion and allosteric sigmoidal analysis were performed using GraphPad 
Prism 5. 


LC-MS analysis of cholesterol esterification activity 

The reaction system was the same as described in ‘Fluorescence-based 
catalytic assay’. Reactions were terminated by the addition of 
200 wl chloroform:methanol (2:1) and 100 ng 18:1 cholesteryl-d, ester 


(Avanti) was introduced as an internal standard. Samples were vor- 
texed and centrifuged at 2,300 gfor 5 min at room temperature twice. 
The chloroform layer was collected, dried and resuspended in 40 ul 
chloroform:methanol (2:1). Serially diluted cholesteryl oleate was used 
as aconcentration standard. Standard and samples were injected onto 
almmx 75mm C18 column (ACE3 C18, MAC-MOD) using a Shimadzu 
HPLC system and PAL auto-sampler. The injection volume was 20 pl and 
the flow rate was 70 pl min™. The column was maintained at 45 °C using 
acolumn oven. The column was connected inline to an electrospray 
source coupled to an LTQ-Orbitrap XL mass spectrometer (Thermo 
Fisher). MRFA (Met-Arg-Phe-Ala acetate salt; 2 pmol pl in 50% ace- 
tonitrile with 0.1% formic acid) was infused as a lock mass through a 
tee at the column outlet using an HPLC pumpat 5 pI min™ (LC Packing). 
Buffer A was 0.1% formic acid and 0.028% ammonium hydroxide in 
acetonitrile:methanol:water (2:2:1), and buffer B was 0.1% formic acid 
and 0.028% ammonium hydroxide in isopropanol. Chromatographic 
separation was achieved with a linear gradient from 0.9% B to 100% B 
in 15 min and followed by a5-min wash at 100% B and equilibrated for 
10 min with 0.9% B (total programme length of 30 min). Electrospray 
ionization (positive mode) was achieved using a spray voltage of 4.50 
kV aided bya sheath gas (nitrogen) flow rate of 18 (arbitrary units). Full 
scan mass spectrometry data were acquired in the Orbitrap at a resolu- 
tion of 60,000 in profile mode from the m/z range of 385-685. Raw files 
were imported into Skyline software (v.4.2; University of Washington) 
and the peak area for lipids was extracted using the small-molecule 
workflow. 


LC-MS analysis of lipid extractants from the enzymes 

To prepare samples for LC-MS analysis, 100 pl of purified ACAT1 
(2.5 mg ml“) in the W1 buffer (25 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl and 
0.02% GDN) was added into 800 pl extraction buffer (methanol:trich 
loromethane:H,O; 4:1:3). After centrifugation at 13,000g for 10 min, 
the supernatant was transferred into 400 p11 100% methanol followed 
by 10 min centrifugation at 13,000g again. The supernatant was dried 
and re-dissolved in 100 pil LC buffer (methanol:water; 7:3) for further 
LC-MS analysis. 

UHPLC (Thermo Vanquish LC system) coupled with tandem 
ESI-Q-Orbitrap MS (Thermo Q-Exactive Plus) was used to analyse 
2 ul of lipid extractants. An Acquity UPLC BEH C,, column (50 mmx 2.1 
mm, 1.7 pm, Waters) was used with a gradient mobile phase of solvent A 
(10 mM ammonium acetate in ultra-pure water) and solvent B (metha- 
nol) ata flow rate of 0.2 mI min™. The UHPLC elution conditions were 
optimized as follows: 2% B (O-1 min), linear gradient from 2% to 65% 
B (1-12 min), 65% B (12-15 min), 65% to 100% B (15-20 min), 100% B 
(20-25 min), 100% to 2% B (25-28 min) and 2% B (28-30 min). The 
eluted lipids were directly introduced into the mass spectrometer 
with a vaporizer temperature of 350 °C and a spray voltage of 3,500 V 
under negative electrospray ionization. The analytes were monitored 
under full-scan data-dependent MS’ mode with mass ranging from 
m/z100to1,200. The MS/MS analysis was conducted with a collision 
energy of 35 V, a resolution of 70,000 (full width half maximum), an 
automatic gain control target of 5 x 10*, a maximum injection time 
of 200 ms and an isolation window of m/z 2.0. Xcalibur v.4.1.50 and 
Compound Discover v.3.0 were used to acquire and screen MS and 
MS/MS data. 


Cryo-EM sample preparation and data collection 

The cryo grids were prepared using Thermo Fisher Vitrobot Mark 
IV. Quantifoil R1.2/1.3 Cu grids were glow-discharged with air for 
40 s at a medium level in Plasma Cleaner (HARRICK PLASMA, 
PDC-32G-2). Aliquots of 3.5 pl of purified ACAT1, concentrated to 
approximately 15 mg mI”, were applied to glow-discharged grids. 
After blotting with filter paper for 3.5 s, the grids were plunged 
into liquid ethane cooled with liquid nitrogen. A total of 3,921 
micrograph stacks were automatically collected with SerialEM“ 
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on Titan Krios at 300 kV equipped with a K2 Summit direct electron 
detector (Gatan), a Quantum energy filter (Gatan) and Cs correc- 
tor (Thermo Fisher), at anominal magnification of 105,000x with 
defocus values from —2.0 pm to -1.2 um. Each stack was exposed 
in super-resolution mode for 5.6 s with an exposure time of 0.175 
s per frame, resulting in 32 frames per stack. The total dose 
rate was approximately 50 e- A? for each stack. The stacks were 
motion-corrected with MotionCor2” and binned twofold, resulting 
in a pixel size of 1.114 A per pixel, meanwhile dose weighting was 
performed*. The defocus values were estimated with Gctf**. 


Cryo-EM data processing 

A total of 3,084,959 particles were automatically picked with 
RELION* . After 2D classification, 1,500,883 particles were selected 
and subject to a guided multi-reference 3D classification procedure. 
The references, one good and three bad, were generated with lim- 
ited particles in advance. A total of 863,672 particles selected from 
multi-references 3D classification were subject to a global angular 
search 3D classification with one class and 40 iterations. The outputs 
of the 30th—40th iterations were applied to local angular search 3D 
classification with four classes separately. A total of 650,158 particles 
were selected by combining the good classes of the local angular search 
3D classification. Next, a local search multi-reference classification 
procedure was performed to obtain a good class with 348,691 par- 
ticles. These particles were further classified and yielded a subsets 
of 183,794 particles, resulting in a 3D reconstruction with an overall 
resolution of 3.3 A after 3D auto-refinement with an adapted mask and 
C2 symmetry. The 650,158 particles were also applied for symmetry 
expansion using relion_particle symmetry_expand in RELION*. After 
further 3D classification, a total of 358,264 particles were selected to 
yield a dimeric reconstruction at 3.0 A after focused refinement with 
an adapted mask. 

All2D classification, 3D classification and 3D auto-refinement were 
performed with RELION 3.0. Resolutions were estimated with the 
gold-standard Fourier shell correlation (FSC) 0.143 criterion” with 
high-resolution noise substitution’. Directional FSC was also calcu- 
lated for the dimeric reconstruction, which may represent a more rea- 
sonable resolution estimation™. The local resolution maps of dimeric 
and tetrameric ACAT1 were calculated using relion_postprocess in 
RELION. 


Model building and refinement 

The 3.0 A map for the dimeric form was used to build the ACAT1 model. 
A previously reported crystal structure of DItB (Protein Data Bank 
(PDB) ID: 6BUI) was used as the initial model to be docked into the 
map in Chimera. Manual adjustment was then performed in Coot” 
to generate the final structure. Two dimeric structures were fitted 
into the tetrameric maps to generate the tetrameric structure witha 
C2 symmetry. All structure refinement was carried out by PHENIX™ in 
real space with secondary structure and geometry restraints. Over- 
fitting of the dimeric model was monitored by refining the model in 
one of the two independent maps from the gold-standard refinement 
approach and testing the refined model against the other map®. All 
structure figures were prepared with PyYMOL”. Structural conserva- 
tion was analysed using the ConSurf server”, on the basis of sequence 
alignment of ACAT1, ACAT2, DGAT1, GOAT, Porcupine and HHAT from 
human and mouse using Clustal Omega®®. 


Statistics and reproducibility 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized, and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Each experiment was conducted independently at least twice with 
similar results. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The atomic coordinates of the tetrameric and dimeric ACAT1 have 
been deposited in the PDB under accession codes 6P2P and 6P2J, 
respectively. The corresponding electron microscopy maps have been 
deposited in the Electron Microscopy Data Bank under accession codes 
EMD-20239 and EMD-20238, respectively. For uncropped SDS-PAGE 
gels, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Source Data for Figs. 1-3 and Extended 
Data Figs. 2, 7 are provided with the paper. The raw electron micro- 
graphs for structural analysis are available from the corresponding 
authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Sequence alignment of human and mouse ACATI, coloured white. The conserved FYXDWWN motif and predicted cholesterol 
ACAT2 and DGAT1. Secondary structural elements of human ACATLare binding motif are indicated with blue and orange boxes, respectively. 
indicated above the sequences according to the present cryo-EM structure. Sequences from human (h) and mouse (m) were aligned using the online 
Invariant and highly conserved residues are shaded yellowand grey, MultiAlin server (http://multalin.toulouse.inra.fr). 


respectively. The conserved residue His460 at the active site is shaded red and 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Enzymatic activity of recombinant human ACATI. 
a, Schematic of our fluorescence-based activity assay for ACATI1. Top, the 
chemical structure of CoASH; bottom, aschematic illustration of the 
fluorescence-based activity assay. b, Interference of detergents onthe 
enzymatic activity of ACAT1. The proteins used for the assay were purified by 
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SEC in the presence of 1% CHAPS or 0.02% GDN.c, Allosteric activation of 
ACAT1 by cholesterol. The sigmoidal plot of catalytic activity with increasing 
concentrations of cholesterol is consistent with the proposed allosteric 
activation of ACAT1 by cholesterol”. Datainb, care mean ¢+s.d. of three 
independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| Cryo-EM analysis of the structure of human ACATI. 
a, Arepresentative micrograph (left) and 2D class averages (right) of 
cryo-samples of ACAT1in GDN micelles. The box size for 2D averagesis 310 A. 
b, FSC curves for the 3D electron microscopy reconstructions of tetrameric 
and dimeric ACAT1.c, Local resolution map of tetrameric (top) and dimeric 
(bottom) ACATI calculated using RELION 3.0. The resolution bars on the right 
are labelled in A. d, Directional FSC (dFSC) for the dimeric reconstruction. Each 
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purple curve indicates a different direction. In total, 500 dFSC curves were 
generated, which were averaged and shown by the green curve (average 
dFSC)*. e, FSC curves of the refined model versus the summed map that it was 
refined against (black); of the model refined in the first of the two independent 
maps used for the gold-standard FSC versus that same map (red); and of the 
model refined in the first of the two independent maps versus the second 
independent map (green) for the dimeric reconstruction. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Flowchart for structural determination. a, Flowchart rainbow-coloured onthe left (blue for the amino terminus and red for and the 
of data processing; see Methods for details. b, Electron microscopy maps of carboxyl terminus) and domain-coloured onthe right. d, Topological structure 
representative structural elements. The densities, contoured at 10-130, were of ACAT1. The structural elements are colour-coded to match the domain 
preparedin PyMOL.c, Structure of an ACAT1 protomer. The structure is coloursine. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | NTDis responsible for tetramerization. a, Electron 
microscopy map of the tetrameric ACATI, displayed at low threshold (0.004) in 
Chimera, reveals extra cytosolic densities that may belong tothe NTD. 

b, Tetrameric ACAT1shown in the lumenal (left) and cytosolic (right) views. The 
insets show residues on the tetrameric interface. c, Validation of the oligomeric 
states of dimeric and monomeric mutants using SEC. SEC profiles and 
corresponding SDS-PAGE gels for wild-type ACAT1 and two variants, 
ACATI(ANTD) and ACAT1(ANTD-3A), in GDN micelles are shown. The 
experiment was independently repeated twice with similar results. 


d, Arepresentative micrograph (left) and representative 2D averages (right) 

of ACAT1(ANTD). The box size for the 2D averages is 220 A, whereas that for 
wild-type ACAT1is 310 A. e, The two protomers in each dimer are nearly 
identical. Superimposition of the two protomers in one dimer is shown. 

f, Lumenal view of the dimeric ACAT. An open cavity is formed by TM1, TMS, 
TM6 and TM9 from two protomers around the C2 axis, which is indicated by the 
black oval in the centre. g, The lumenal cavity in the centre of each dimeris 
highly hydrophobic. The electrostatic surface potential, calculatedin PyMOL, 
is shown inacut-open side view. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Structural comparison of ACAT1 and DItB.a, ACAT1 
and DItB share an identical structural core. TM2-TM9 of ACAT1 can be 
superimposed onto TM3-TM10 of DItB (PDB ID: 6BUI) with anr.m.s.d. of 5.0 A 
over 272 Ca atoms. Superimposition of ACAT1 onto DItB is shown in two 
perpendicular side views. The major conformational shifts of TM8 and TM9in 
ACAT1 from the corresponding segments in DItB are indicated with orange 
arrows. TM1of ACAT1land the corresponding segments TM1 and TM2 (dark 
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grey) in DItB adopt different structures. b, Loopland Loop2 constitute the 
major cytosolic segments in both ACAT1and DItB. The cytosolic views of the 
two proteins, with corresponding structural segments coloured the same, are 
shownhere.c, Thereis no C tunnel in DItB as there is in ACAT1. The electrostatic 
surface potentials of ACAT1 and DItB are shown inthe same cut-open side 
views. The conserved His residue is shown as magenta sticks in both structures. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| LC-MS identification of the ligand to which the linear 
density inthe structure might belong. a, Electron microscopy densities for 
oleoyl-CoA inthe ACAT1-A protomer fromthe dimer reconstruction. The 
densities for oleoyl-CoA (shownas blue mesh) and surrounding residues 
(shownas grey mesh) are contoured at 60. Two perpendicular views are shown. 
b, Electron microscopy densities for oleoyl-CoA in the tetrameric 
reconstruction. All the densities were contoured at 50. Two perpendicular 
views of ACAT1-A (left) and ACAT1-B (right) are shown. The densities in the 


other two protomers are not shown because of the C2 symmetry. c, LC profiles 
of commercial oleoyl-CoA (top), and lipids extracted from wild-type enzymes 
(middle) and the QQ mutant (bottom). d, MS/MS spectrum of commercial 
oleoyl CoA (top) and extracted oleoyl-CoA from wild-type enzymes (middle) 
and QQ mutant (bottom). Fractions 1-10 represent the same fragments as 
those ine. e, Potential MS/MS fragmentation pattern of oleoyl-CoA. f, TheQQ 
mutant shows nearly complete loss of enzymatic activity. Dataare mean+s.d. 
of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | SEC profiles of the ACAT1 mutants in activity assays. a, SEC profiles of enzymes with mutations related to oleoyl-CoA coordination. 
b, SEC profiles of enzymes with mutations related to the T tunnel. The experiments were independently repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | The T tunnel may serve asthe cholesterol entry site. 
a, Cholesterol may access the active site through the T tunnel. Left, aside view 
of one protomer looking through the T tunnel. The black box indicates the 
position of the T tunnel. Right, astretched density is found inthe T tunnel. The 
contour of the density is not reminiscent of cholesterol or GDN. It may result 
froma mixture of molecules. Nevertheless, the presence of such density 
suggests that ahydrophobic molecule can enter this tunnel. The density, 
shownas green mesh, is contoured at 60. The density for the potentially bound 
oleoyl-CoA (blue mesh) is also shown at 60as a reference. b, Residues 
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C tunnel 
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constituting the T tunnel. The density is shown to indicate the tunnel.c,A 
conserved histidine residue is found in the active site in the crystal structures 
of carnitine acetyltransferase (PDB ID: 2H3P), cholesterol sulfotransferase 
(PDB ID:1Q20), and UDP-N-acetylglucosamine acyltransferase (LpxA) (PDBID: 
2JF3). This residue is highlighted as magenta sticks in all three panels. The 
bound substrates—carnitine, pregnenolone and UDP-GIcNAc—are all coloured 
light pink. The crucial histidine residue may activate the nucleophilic substrate 
through deprotonation. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Data collection, 3D reconstruction and model statistics 


Data collection and processing 


Magnification 


Voltage (kV) 
Electron exposure (e-/A?) 
Defocus range (tum) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

FSC threshold 
Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 


Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 


Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 
Ligands 


B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand 


R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 


Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 


Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


Dimeric ACAT1 
(EMDB-20238) 
(PDB 6P2)J) 


3,084,959 
358,264 


Tetrameric ACAT1 
(EMDB-20239) 
(PDB 6P2P) 


3,084,959 
183,794 
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Cholesterol is an essential component of mammalian cell membranes, constituting 
up to 50% of plasma membrane lipids. By contrast, it accounts for only 5% of lipids in 
the endoplasmic reticulum (ER)’. The ER enzyme sterol O-acyltransferase 1 (also 


named acyl-coenzyme A:cholesterol acyltransferase, ACAT1) transfers a long-chain 
fatty acid to cholesterol to form cholesteryl esters that coalesce into cytosolic lipid 
droplets. Under conditions of cholesterol overload, ACAT1 maintains the low 
cholesterol concentration of the ER and thereby has an essential role in cholesterol 
homeostasis”?, ACAT1 has also been implicated in Alzheimer’s disease’, 
atherosclerosis’ and cancers*®. Here we report a cryo-electron microscopy structure of 
human ACAT1in complex with nevanimibe’, an inhibitor that is in clinical trials for the 
treatment of congenital adrenal hyperplasia. The ACAT1 holoenzyme is a tetramer 
that consists of two homodimers. Each monomer contains nine transmembrane 
helices (TMs), six of which (TM4-TM9) form a cavity that accommodates nevanimibe 
and an endogenous acyl-coenzyme A. This cavity also contains a histidine that has 
previously been identified as essential for catalytic activity’. Our structural data and 
biochemical analyses provide a physical model to explain the process of cholesterol 
esterification, as well as details of the interaction between nevanimibe and ACATI, 
which may help to accelerate the development of ACAT1 inhibitors to treat related 


diseases. 


Cholesterol is an essential structural component of cell membranes as 
well as a precursor for bile acids and steroid hormones’. Cells obtain 
cholesterol from endogenous biosynthesis in the ER” and from exog- 
enous delivery via low-density-lipoprotein (LDL) receptors’. The 
ER enzyme ACATI1 transfers a fatty acyl group from acyl-coenzyme 
A (acyl-CoA) to the 3B-hydroxyl moiety of cholesterol? (Fig. 1a); the 
resulting cholesteryl esters then coalesce to form cytoplasmic lipid 
droplets that store and sequester cholesterol, preventing the forma- 
tion of cholesterol crystals that are lethal to cells”. 

ACAT1 belongs to the membrane-bound O-acyltransferase (MBOAT) 
enzyme family, the members of which are distributed widely in prokary- 
otic and eukaryotic cells””’. Eukaryotic MBOATs—such as Hedgehog 
acyltransferase, ghrelin acyltransferase and Porcupine—attach fatty 
acids to proteins or small molecules””. Although all MBOATs cata- 
lyse acyl transfer, they exhibit very little sequence identity. A recent 
study has detailed the structure of an MBOAT that modifies protective 
cell-wall polymers in bacteria; however, to our knowledge there have 
been no structures of eukaryotic MBOATSs reported to date. 

There are two ACATs in humans8, designated ACAT1 and ACAT2 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). ACAT1is found in all nucleated eukaryotic cells, 
where its products are incorporated into cytosolic lipid droplets. 
ACAT2 is produced primarily in hepatocytes and intestinal epithelial 
cells, and its products are translocated to the ER lumen where they 
are incorporated into secreted lipoproteins. When purified in deter- 
gents, full-length ACAT1 forms a homotetramer, whereas truncated 


ACAT1-—with a cytosolic N-terminal 65-amino-acid deletion—forms 
a homodimer”. Notably, the maximum rate of reaction (V,,,,) Of 
the homodimer is fivefold higher than that of the homotetramer”. 
Mutagenesis studies have identified His460, an intramembrane his- 
tidine residue located in what has been putatively assigned as TM7, 
as arequirement for catalytic activity®. This finding led to a proposed 
mechanism in which His460 mediates the transfer of the fatty acyl 
group. Previous studies have shown that blocking ACAT1 alleviates 
neurological damage ina mouse model of Alzheimer's disease’. In addi- 
tion, reducing ACAT1 activity was found to decrease plaque size and 
cholesteryl ester content in the aortas of hypercholesteremic mice’; 
by contrast, a clinical study showed that the ACAT inhibitor pactimibe 
could not slow atherosclerosis in patients with coronary disease”°. 
Pharmacological inhibition of ACAT1 has been shown to reduce the 
proliferation of cancer cells in vitro®. These findings demonstrate the 
potential of ACAT1 as a therapeutic target, and a detailed knowledge 
of its structure should aid in the search for more potent inhibitors. 


Structure of tetrameric ACAT1 


We expressed full-length human ACAT1in HEK293 cells and measured 
its activity in vitro using a previously reported fluorescence-based 
acyltransferase assay”. In brief, we incubated recombinant ACATI1 
with oleoyl-CoA and mixed micelles containing 1-palmitoyl-2 
-oleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (POPC) with or without 


‘Department of Molecular Genetics, University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center, Dallas, TX, USA. Department of Biophysics, University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center, Dallas, TX, USA. 
’These authors contributed equally: Tao Long, Yingyuan Sun. “e-mail: xiaochun.li@utsouthwestern.edu 
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Fig. 1| Functional characterization of human ACAT1and nevanimibein vitro. 
a, The cholesterol esterification reaction. The chemical structures of cholesterol, 
acyl-CoA and nevanimibe are shown. b, Time curve of cholesterol esterification 
by ACAT1with oleoyl-CoA. No activity was detected when cholesterol was absent 
fromthe mixed micelles. c, Nevanimibe inhibits the activity of ACAT1in vitro, with 
anIC,, value of 0.23 + 0.06 uM (logIC;)=—3.641+ 0.123). ACAT activity was 
measured by monitoring the released sulfhydryl (-SH) group of CoA. The 
fluorescent product was detected with excitation and emission wavelengths of 
355nmand460nm, respectively. Data are mean +s.d. (n=3 technically 
independent experiments). Each experiment was reproduced at least twice on 
separate occasions with similar results. 
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of cholesterol in vitro (Fig. 1b), and nevanimibe was found to inhibit 
the cholesterol esterification reaction with a half-maximal inhibitory 
concentration (IC,.) of approximately 0.23 uM (Fig. 1a, c). 

We co-purified recombinant ACAT1 with nevanimibe in detergent, 
without the addition of cholesterol, acyl-CoA or any other fatty acid. 
The complex eluted as a single peak in the size-exclusion chromatogra- 
phy profile, rendering it suitable for structural investigation (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). We then determined the structure of ACAT1at 3.67 A reso- 
lution by cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM) (Fig. 2a, Extended Data 
Figs. 3-6, Extended Data Table 1). The ACAT1 holoenzyme consists of 
two dimers that are related by C2 symmetry (Fig. 2b); we therefore 
assumed C2 symmetry during data processing. We termed the four 
ACAT1 molecules ACATI-A and ACAT1-B in dimer 1, and ACAT1-C and 
ACATI1-D in dimer 2 (Fig. 2b, c). The local resolution of the transmem- 
brane helix core is around 3-3.5 A in the cryo-EM map (Extended Data 
Fig. 5b). The secondary structural elements, as well as structural details 
of most amino acids, are well defined (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

Thecryo-EM structure of the ACAT1 tetramer is consistent with pre- 
dictions from a previous biochemical study”. Each ACAT1 monomer 
has nine transmembrane helices, TM1-TM9 (Fig. 2c). The N-terminal 
portion of each of the ACAT1 monomers folds into a distinct four-helix 
bundle onthe cytosolic side (Fig. 2a) and clearly mediates the tetrameri- 
zation, in accordance with previous proposals”. Owing to the limited 
local resolution of the helices (Extended Data Fig. 5b), the identity 
of each helix could not be distinguished and they are not included in 
the final model. An ACATI variant with a N-terminal cytosolic helix 
deletion forms only a dimer”, suggesting that the cytosolic helix has a 
major roleinthe assembly of the tetramer. The dimer—dimer interface 
between the TMs of ACAT1-A and ACATI-C comprises about 340 A”. As 
well as the N-terminal cytosolic helices, residues Pro182, Val294 and 
Trp320 also contribute to tetramer assembly (Fig. 2d). Notably, two 
lipid molecules were observed at the interface of the two dimers. The 
density map of these two lipids was heterogeneous, indicating that it 
could comprise an average of several different lipids that bind to this 


Fig. 2| Overall structure of human ACAT1 
holoenzyme.a, Cryo-EM map of human ACATI. The 
cytosolic four-helix bundle of ACAT1is colouredin 
yellow. b, Overall structure of the ACAT1 tetramer, 
viewed from the side of the membrane. c, The top 
view of the holoenzyme showing the two dimers. 
TMI, TM6and TM9 are located at the interface 
between the monomers and are involved in dimer 
assembly. d, Structural details of the interface 
between the dimers. The putative cholesterol 
molecule (yellow) isshown asa lipid representative. 
e, Structural details of the interface between the 
monomers. Residues that contribute to tetramer 
assembly, as well as those involved ininteractions, are 
labelled. 
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site. On the basis of the best fit using the cryo-EM map, we interpreted 
both of these densities as cholesterol (Fig. 2d); however, the presence 
of other lipids in these positions cannot be excluded. 

The dimer interface between ACAT1-A and ACATI1-Bcomprises about 
1,850 A? (Fig. 2e). TM1, TM6 and TM9 are involved inthe assembly of the 
dimer. Although no symmetry was assumed within the dimer during 
cryo-EM data processing, ACAT1-A and ACATI-B share nearly identi- 
cal conformations with a root-mean-square deviation of 0.349. We 
then compared the structure of ACAT1 with the only other structurally 
characterized MBOAT—the prokaryotic enzyme DItB, which contains 
11 TMs. Although no sequence identity has been detected between 
ACAT1and DItB, TM4-TMI11 of DItB show a topology similar to that of 
TM2-TM9 of ACATI (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Moreover, the putative 
catalytic His460 of ACAT1aligns well with His336, the catalytic residue 
of DItB (Extended Data Fig. 7b). 


Architecture of the catalytic cavity 

ACATI1 contains a hydrophobic cavity formed by TM4-TM9, 
which is predicted to lie in the leaflet of the ER membrane. Several 
small-molecule densities are present in this cavity (Fig. 3a, b), includ- 
ing nevanimibe, which forms polar contacts with the catalytic His460® 
(Fig. 3c). Nevanimibe is stabilized by Trp420 through a 1-1 interac- 
tion with an interplanar distance of 4 A (Fig. 3c). The carbonyl oxygen 
of nevanimibe probably forms a hydrogen bond with Asn421, and 
the residues Phe254, Phe258, Phe384, Tyr417 and Val 424 are also 
involved in binding to nevanimibe (Fig. 3c). The position of nevan- 
imibe suggests that it inhibits ACAT activity by sterically blocking 
substrate access to the catalytic His460 residue. This is reminiscent 
of the inhibition of sterol reductase in the biosynthetic pathway of 


Fig. 3 | Overall structure of monomeric ACAT1 and 
its ligands. a, ACAT1 with nevanimibe (grey) anda 
fatty-acid (FA) chain (grey) inthe hydrophobic 
cavity created by TM4-TM%9, as well as one acyl-CoA 
(cyan) and two cholesterol molecules (yellow) on 
the cytosolic leaflet. b, Electrostatic surface 
representation of the catalytic cavity.c, The 
interaction of nevanimibe with residues of the 
catalytic cavity. d, Overall view of acyl-CoA with 
bound residues of ACAT1-B. e, Functional validation 
of the acyl-CoA binding site and the catalytic 
residues. Data are meant+s.d. (n=3 technically 
independent experiments). Each experiment was 
reproduced at least twice on separate occasions 
with similar results. f, Details of the interaction 
between the fatty-acid chain and the residues of the 
catalytic cavity. Cryo-EM maps of nevanimibe, 
acyl-CoA, CoA and the fatty-acid chain are 
contoured at the So, 5a, 5oand 7olevel, respectively. 
Residues are represented as sticks, and the dashed 
line represents hydrophilic interactions. 
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cholesterol”, in which the inhibitors directly block the entry of the 
substrate, sterol. 

In ACAT1-Band ACATI-D, the acyl-CoA substrate is found inthe cyto- 
solic site, and its fatty acid chain extends through TM8 and TM9 to reach 
the centre of the lipid bilayer (Fig. 3d). A similar density is observed in 
ACAT1-A and ACATI1-C, with a shorter length that perfectly fits CoA, 
one of the products of cholesterol esterification (Fig. 3d). Residues 
Arg418, His425, Tyr433, Lys445 and Ser456—which lie on the cytosolic 
leaflet of the protein—all have hydrophilic interactions with acyl-CoA, 
whereas Phe453 and Phe479 contribute hydrophobic contacts (Fig. 3d). 
3’-Phosphoadenosine of CoA has few contacts with the cytosolic resi- 
dues of ACAT1; this ensures the energetically favourable release of 
CoA fromits binding site after transfer of the fatty acid to cholesterol. 

The mutants ACAT1(F453C) and ACATI(F479C)—in which the pheny- 
lalanine residues at positions 453 and 479, respectively, are substituted 
for cysteines—were previously reported to be inactive”’. Previous stud- 
ies have also shown that Ser456 is required for activity”. Our mutagen- 
esis analysis confirmed that Arg418, His425 and Lys445 are required 
for ACAT1 activity in vitro (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 8). These find- 
ings support our structural observation that the substrate acyl-CoA 
enters the catalytic core through the cytosolic leaflet. In the current 
structure, the tail of acyl-CoA is pushed away from the catalytic core 
by nevanimibe. When nevanimibe is removed from the catalytic cavity, 
the lack of steric hindrance enables the thioester bond of acyl-CoA to 
interact with His460. Our mutagenesis data show that Asn421, which 
binds to nevanimibe, is also required for the esterification of choles- 
terol (Fig. 3e). This implies that Asn421 may be involved in stabilizing 
the reaction intermediate. 

Aswellas acyl-CoA, a fatty-acid-like density is present in the catalytic 
core (Fig. 3a, f). We interpreted this density as oleic acid; however, the 
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Fig. 4| The cholesterol entrance. a, Electrostatic surface representation of 
the cavity in the lumenal leaflet of the membrane. His460 is blocked by 
nevanimibe in the cavity. b, A magnified view of the putative entrance for 
cholesterol from the membrane cavity. His460 is exposed after the removal of 
nevanimibe. c, Top view of the catalytic cavity after docking of cholesterol 
using PatchDock”*. d, Functional validation of the cholesterol entrance. Data 


presence of other fatty acids in this position cannot be excluded. One 
end of this fatty acid chain is within 4-5 A of both the nevanimibe mol- 
ecule and the catalytic His460. The residues Ile261, Met265, Pro304, 
Leu3839, Val 424 and Leu428 make numerous hydrophobic contacts with 
this chain. Arg262 is located close to the putative carboxylate group of 
the fatty acid chain, and seemingly detains the fatty acid chain in the 
cavity (Fig. 3f). We speculate that this fatty acid molecule can render 
the membrane cavity sufficiently rigid to enable cholesterol to access 
the catalytic His460. 


Working model of ACAT1 

The structure also reveals a hydrophobic tunnel—created by residues in 
TM2, TM4, TMS and TM6-that is open to the lumenal leaflet of the ER 
membrane (Fig. 4a). Nevanimibe blocks the catalytic residue His460, 
whichis located in the centre of the tunnel, preventing access to it from 
the ER membrane (Fig. 4a). When nevanimibe is subtracted from the 
structure, His460 becomes exposed to the membrane environment 
(Fig. 4b). Docking results from PatchDock” show that cholesterol could 
fit into this tunnel; in particular, the 3B-hydroxyl group of cholesterol 
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are mean ¢+s.d. (n=3 technically independent experiments). Each experiment 
was reproduced at least twice on separate occasions with similar results. e, The 
tetrameric conformation of ACAT1 prevents the access of cholesterol 
substrates into the cavities of ACAT1-A and ACATI1-C. f, Proposed reaction 
mechanism for the esterification of cholesterol, showing the putative reaction 
substrates and the product, cholesteryl ester. 


can reach His460, where the esterification could be initiated (Fig. 4c). 
Toverify this docking result, we generated two mutants—ACAT1(T380E) 
and ACAT1(F384E)—to prevent the entrance of cholesterol. Activity 
assays with these mutants supported our hypothesis (Fig. 4d, Extended 
Data Fig. 8). Notably, in the tetrameric state, the cholesterol entrance 
sites in ACAT1-A and ACAT1-C are blocked by the dimer-—dimer interface 
(Fig. 4e), and cholesterol can access the catalytic core only through the 
tunnel formed by ACATI-B and ACATI-D. The blocking of cholesterol 
entry by the dimer—dimer interface might explain previous findings 
that the V,,,, of the ACAT tetramer is much lower than that of the dimer”. 

On the basis of these observations, we propose a working model of 
ACAT1-mediated cholesterol esterification (Fig. 4f). Acyl-CoA enters 
the catalytic cavity through the cytosolic site (Fig. 3a) and cholesterol 
enters through the lumenal leaflet tunnel (Fig. 4a). His460 acts as a base 
to deprotonate the 3B-hydroxyl group of cholesterol, and acyl-CoA 
can be stabilized through interactions with the residues located in 
the cytosolic site (Fig. 3d). This reactive cholesterol intermediate then 
attacks acyl-CoA to form the cholesteryl ester product. Residues in 
the catalytic core—suchas Ser456 and Asn421—may stabilize the inter- 
mediate product, as biochemical analysis shows that mutations of 


these residues can abolish the reaction” (Fig. 3e); however, technical 
limitations have so far prevented us from specifying the role of each 
of these residues. The ester product is released into the ER membrane 
via the same pore through which cholesterol entered. As cholesteryl 
esters accumulate in the lipid bilayer, the bilayer splits, forming lipid 
droplets that are coated with a phospholipid monolayer. The close jux- 
taposition of two substrates—cholesterol and the acyl chain—in ACAT1 
is reminiscent of the active site of sterol reductase in the cholesterol 
biosynthetic pathway, in which the substrate, sterol, is adjacent to the 
reducing cofactor NADPH in the central cavity”®. 

On the basis of biochemical assays, it has been suggested that choles- 
terol is the most efficient allosteric activator of ACAT1”. We observed a 
cholesterol molecule in our structure, located ina hydrophobic pocket 
surrounded by TM3, TM4 and TM7a in the cytosolic leaflet (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a). We suggest that this additional cholesterol molecule may 
stabilize TM4 and TM7a in a configuration that enables the substrate 
cholesterol molecule to enter the tunnel (Fig. 4c). Asecond cholesterol 
molecule in our structure is located in a hydrophobic pocket flanked 
by TMI, TMS and TM6 (Extended Data Fig. 9b). The sterol ring makes a 
hydrophobic contact with Trp408 that might affect the conformation of 
Trp420 and Asn421 inthe catalytic core. This interaction would maintain 
TM6inaconformation that enables the substrate cholesterol molecule to 
enter the hydrophobic tunnel (Fig. 4c). Notably, this second cholesterol 
is located at the interface of ACAT1-A and ACATL-B, and may also havea 
role in stabilizing the ACAT1 dimer (Extended data Fig. 9c). To validate 
the physiological importance of these two putative allosteric sites, we 
introduced two mutations on each site and measured the activity of the 
resultant enzymes. The mutation of Phe382 and Trp408 led toa 90% loss 
of activity compared with the wild type, whereas the mutation of Arg272 
and Trp438 did not affect the activity (Extended Data Figs. 8, 9d). These 
data suggest that the cholesterol-binding site among TM1, TMS and TM6 
(Extended Data Fig. 9c) has a primary role in the cholesterol-mediated 
activation of ACATI. Further investigation will be required in order to 
fully elucidate the mechanism of allosteric activation. 


Discussion 
We report the cryo-EM structure of human ACATI1 with its inhibitor neva- 
nimibe. ACAT1 was captured in an intermediate state in which several 
small molecules are present surrounding the active site, including the 
substrate acyl-CoA and the inhibitor nevanimibe. These findings help 
us to understand the catalysis of cholesterol esterification and also 
reveal the mode of action of the ACAT inhibitor nevanimibe. 
Mammalian cells obtain cholesterol through the LDL-receptor- 
mediated uptake of LDL particles. Niemann-Pick C1 Protein (NPC1) and 
NPC2 collaborate to export cholesterol from the lysosomal membrane 
and shuttle it to the ER** °°. The concentration of cholesterol inthe ER 
is crucial for activation of the SREBP pathway’: if the concentration 
of cholesterol exceeds 5%, the SREBP pathway will be turned off to 
prevent cholesterol biosynthesis and LDL-derived cholesterol uptake. 
In the monitoring of cholesterol concentration by this pathway, free 
cholesterol first interacts with the SREBP cleavage-activating protein 
SCAP, an ER cholesterol sensor’. ACAT1 then senses free cholesterol 
through its allosteric site. At low cholesterol concentrations, ACAT1 
will not efficiently catalyse esterification; however, at high concen- 
trations, excess cholesterol can allosterically promote esterification. 
This mechanism would ensure that ACAT1activity can be regulated by 
the concentration of free cholesterol in the membrane, to maintain 
cholesterol homeostasis in the ER. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Protein expression and purification 

The cDNA of human ACATI (GenBank: BC028940.1) was cloned into pEG 
BacMam with a C-terminal Flag-tag. The protein was expressed using 
baculovirus-mediated transduction of mammalian HEK-293S GnTI cells 
(ATCC) that were routinely monitored for mycoplasma contamination. 
For nevanimibe-bound proteins, 10 1M ligand was added inall purifica- 
tion steps. At 48 h after infection, the cells were disrupted by sonication 
in buffer A, containing 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl with 1 mM 
phenylmethylsulfony! fluoride and 5 pg mI“ leupeptin. After low-speed 
centrifugation, the resulting supernatant was incubated in buffer B 
with 1% (w/v) lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (LMNG, Anatrace) for 
Lhat 4 °C. The lysate was centrifuged again, and the supernatant was 
loaded onto a Flag-M2 affinity column (Sigma-Aldrich). After washing 
twice, the protein was eluted in 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 
100 pg mI3 x Flag peptide, 0.01% LMNG or 0.06% digitonin (Acros 
Organics) and concentrated. The concentrated protein was purified 
by size-exclusion chromatography (SEC) ona Superose 6 Increase 
column (GE Healthcare) in a buffer containing buffer A and 0.06% 
(w/v) digitonin for cryo-EM study (Extended Data Fig. 2) or 1% CHAPS 
(Anatrace) for the fluorescence activity assay (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
Point mutations were introduced into the coding region of ACAT1 by 
site-directed mutagenesis using the QuikChange II XL Site-Directed 
Mutagenesis Kit (Agilent Technologies). The coding region of each 
plasmid was sequenced to ensure the integrity of the construct. 


Fluorescence-based ACAT1 assay 

ACAT activity was measured by monitoring the CoA released from an 
acyltransferase-mediated reaction”. The sulfhydryl (-SH) group of CoA 
can react with CPM and the resulting highly fluorescent productis readily 
detected. Mixed micelles with 2 mM cholesterol/10 mM POPC/18.6 mM 
taurocholate (Alfa Aesar) in reaction buffer containing 100 mM HEPES 
pH 7.5 and 150 mM NaCl were prepared as described previously”. The 
assay was carried out ina total volume of 20 pl under the following condi- 
tions: 15 pl mixed micelles, 2.5 pal protein (at 7.2 1M concentration) and 
2.5 1400 uM oleoyl-CoA (MP Biomedicals). The reaction was initiated 
by the addition of oleoyl-CoA and incubated at 37 °C for 3 min (Fig. Ic) 
or the indicated time (Fig. 1b). For the functional validations (Figs. 3e, 
4d, Extended Data Fig. 9d), the assay was carried out ina total volume of 
10 pl under the following conditions: 7 pl mixed micelles, 2.6 pl protein (at 
aconcentration of 1.14 1M) and 0.4 p11.25 mM oleoyl-CoA. The reaction 
was initiated by the addition of protein and incubated at 37 °C for 60 min. 
The reaction was terminated by adding 3 110% SDS. Then 90 pl of 50 uM 
CPM in reaction buffer was added to the reaction system and the mix- 
ture was transferred to a 96-well plate. The plate was incubated at room 
temperature for 30 min, followed by detection of the fluorescent signal 
using a BioTek Synergy Neo2 Hybrid Multi-Mode Reader (excitation 
355nm; emission 460 nm). Relative fluorescence intensity was obtained 
by subtracting the fluorescence intensity of the oleoyl-CoA-free reaction 
system for the corresponding protein. To measure the IC, different 
concentrations of nevanimibe as indicated were added to the mixed 
micelles, then the protein was added and the mixture was incubated at 
37 °C for 3 min. The reaction was started and terminated as described 
above. IC; calculations were performed using GraphPad Prism7. 


EM sample preparation, imaging and processing for 200 kV 
cryo-TEM 

For 200 kV cryo-transmission electron microscopy (cryo-TEM), the 
nevanimibe-bound ACATI sample was crosslinked by the addition of 


0.1% glutaraldehyde (Sigma-Aldrich) and incubated at room tempera- 
ture for 30 min. The reaction was then terminated by the addition of 
50 mM Tris, pH 8.0 at room temperature for 10 min. The cross-linked 
sample was further purified by SEC ona Superose 6 Increase columnin 
abuffer containing buffer A and 0.06% (w/v) digitonin (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). The sample (4 mg mI) was applied to Quantifoil R1.2/1.3 400 
mesh Au holey carbon grids (Quantifoil). The grids were then blotted 
and plunged into liquid ethane for flash freezing using a Vitrobot Mark 
IV (FEI). The grids were imaged in a 200 kV Talos Arctica (FEI) witha 
Gatan K3 Summit direct electron detector (Gatan). Data were collected 
at 0.89 A per pixel with a dose rate of 32 electrons per physical pixel 
per second. Images were recorded for 1.5s exposures in 50 subframes 
witha total dose of 60 e& A2. 

Motion correction was performed using the program Motion- 
Cor2™. The contrast transfer function (CTF) was estimated using 
CTFFIND4*. To generate ACAT1 templates for automatic picking, 
around 3,000 particles were manually picked and classified by 2D clas- 
sification in RELION-3™. After auto-picking, the low-quality images 
and false-positive particles were removed manually. The remaining 
165,508 particles were extracted for subsequent 2D classification. 
A low-resolution cryo-EM map of ACATI, which was generated from 
3,200 particles by RELION-3, was used as the initial model for 3D classifi- 
cation. The best class—containing 70,964 particles—was selected for the 
initial 3D-refinement, followed by Bayesian polishing and CTF refine- 
ment with beam tilt correction in RELION-3. The resulting particles were 
used for the final 3D-refinement witha soft mask, and solvent-flattened 
Fourier shell correlations (FSCs) yielded a reconstruction at 8.3 A reveal- 
ing clear secondary structural elements. The resolution was estimated 
using post-processing with the FSC criteria of 0.143. 


EM sample preparation and imaging for 300 kV cryo-TEM 

The nevanimibe-bound ACAT1 sample (4 mg mI native protein, not 
cross-linked) was applied to Quantifoil R1.2/1.3 300 or 400 mesh 
Au holey carbon grids (Quantifoil). The grids were then blotted and 
plunged into liquid ethane for flash freezing using a Vitrobot Mark IV 
(FEI). The grids were imaged in a 300 kV Titan Krios (FEI) with a Gatan 
K3 Summit direct electron detector (Gatan). Data were collected at 
0.833 A per pixel with a dose rate of 23 electrons per physical pixel 
per second. Images were recorded for 1.8 s exposures in 60 subframes 
with a total dose of 60e A2. 


Imaging processing and 3D reconstruction for 300 kV cryo-TEM 
The images were collected in two sessions (4,124 images from 400-mesh, 
5,180 images from 300-mesh Au holey carbon grids; Extended Data 
Fig. 4). Dark-subtracted images collected at super-resolution mode were 
first normalized by gain reference and binned twofold, which resulted 
ina pixel size of 0.833 A. Motion correction was performed using the 
program MotionCor2™. The CTF was estimated using CTFFIND4”. 
To generate ACAT1 templates for automatic picking, around 3,000 
particles were manually picked and classified by 2D classification in 
RELION-3*. After auto-picking, low-quality images and false-positive 
particles were removed manually. About 1.5 million/1.9 million (from 
400-mesh/300-mesh grid) particles of ACAT1 with nevanimibe were 
extracted. We used the cryo-EM structure of human ACATI that we 
determined, with the data collected froma200 kV Arctica (FEI) low-pass 
filtered to 40 Aas the initial model with a C2 symmetry for 3D classifica- 
tion. The best class, containing 305,921/373,608 particles, provideda 
6.1A/6.8 A map after 3D auto-refinement without a mask in RELION-3. 
For the particles from the 400-mesh grid, CTF refinement and Bayes- 
ian polishing of particles were then performed using RELION-3. The 3D 
refinement using a soft mask and solvent-flattened FSCs yielded a recon- 
struction at 4.3 A. Then, a 3D classification without image alignment 
was performed. The resulting 242,501 particles were refined using a 
soft mask and solvent-flattened FSCs yielded a reconstruction at 4.23 A. 
For the particles from the 300-mesh grid, Bayesian polishing was then 


performed using RELION-3. The 3D refinement using a soft mask and 
solvent-flattened FSCs yielded a reconstruction at 5.8 A. Then, a 2D clas- 
sification was performed. The resulting 240,113 particles refined with- 
outa mask yielded a reconstruction at 5.7 A. Finally, we combined these 
two datasets with a total of 482,614 particles and performed a masked 
3D classification without image alignment. The best class, including 
263,839 particles refined using a soft mask and solvent-flattened FSCs, 
yielded a reconstruction at 4.1A. Applying a soft mask in RELION-3 
post-processing yielded a final cryo-EM map of 4.1A. Two rounds of 
CTF refinements were performed, and the resulting particles refined 
using asoft mask and solvent-flattened FSCs yielded a reconstruction 
at 3.71 A. Applying a soft mask in RELION-3 post-processing yielded a 
final cryo-EM map of 3.67 A. Resolution was estimated using the FSC 
0.143 criterion. 


Model construction 

To obtain better side-chain densities for model building, we sharpened 
the map using post-processing in RELION-3 with a B-factor value of 
-150 A?. The initial model was built using phenix.map_to_model* and 
then manually adjusted using Coot®’. Large aromatic or hydrophobic 
residues were assigned to facilitate the register of the transmembrane 
helices. The densities of residues 1-117 of human ACATI1 were neither 
resolved nor built. Residues 285-288 and 351-357 were built with ala- 
nine owing to limited local resolution. 


Model refinement and validation 

The model was refined in real space using PHENIX* and also in recipro- 
cal space using Refmac with secondary-structure restraints and ste- 
reochemical restraints”. For cross-validations, the final model was 
refined against one of the half maps generated by 3D auto-refine and 
the model versus map FSC curves were generated in the Comprehensive 
validation module in PHENIX. PHENIX and MolProbity** were used to 
validate the final model. Local resolutions were estimated using Res- 
Map”. Structure figures were generated using PyMOL (http://www. 
pymol.org) and Chimera“. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The 3D cryo-EM density map has been deposited in the Electron Micros- 
copy Data Bank under the accession number EMD-21390. Atomic 


coordinates for the atomic model have been deposited in the Protein 
Data Bank under the accession number 6VUM. Source Data for Figs. 1, 
3,4 and Extended Data Fig. 9 are provided with the paper. All other data 
are available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Sequence alignment of human ACAT1 and ACAT2, 
hamster ACAT1 and ACAT2, chicken ACAT1 and zebrafish ACATI1. The 
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is shown onthe right, and ACAT1Lis indicated with an arrow. The experiment 
was reproduced three times on separate occasions with similar results. 


Extended Data Fig. 2| Expression and purification of human ACATI with 
nevanimibe. Representative gel-filtration chromatogram of ACAT1 (Superose 
6 Increase 10/30 column). The SDS-PAGE gel (with molecular weight markers) 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Processing of data acquired from 200 kV cryo-TEM. 
a, Representative gel-filtration chromatogram (Superose 6 Increase 10/30 
column) of cross-linked ACAT1. The SDS-PAGE gel (with molecular weight 
markers) is shown onthe right, and ACAT1is indicated with an arrow. The 
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experiment was reproduced twice on separate occasions with similar results. 
b, The data processing workflow in RELION-3. The 3D classes and refinement 
results from the cryo-EM dataare shown. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Processing of data acquired from 300 kV cryo-TEM. The data processing workflowin RELION-3. The cryo-EM 3D classes as well as the 
masks used for the refinement are shown. After RELION-3 refinement, the final cryo-EM map was sharpened using post-process with a B-factor value of -150 A2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | FSC curve and estimation of the local resolution. a, FSC curve as a function of resolution using RELION-3 output. b, Density maps of the 
structure of ACATI, coloured by local resolution estimation using ResMap. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Cryo-EM map ofthe structural elements of ACAT1. (blue). b, The major helices of ACAT1-A and ACATI1-B. The density map and 
a, The FSCcurves calculated between the refined structure model and the half model of the complex are shown as mesh and cartoons, respectively. Cryo-EM 
map used for refinement (orange), the other half map (green) and the full map maps are contoured at the 5olevel. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Structural comparison of ACAT1and DItB. a, Structural comparison from parallel to the membrane view (left) and from the lumen view 
(right). b, Structural comparison of the catalytic sites of ACAT1 and DItB. The catalytic histidine residues are shownas sticks. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 
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Use social media to spread good pandemic science. 


By Samantha Yammine 


nsurprisingly, millions of people are 
talking about the coronavirus on 
social media. According to the analyt- 
ics platform Sprinklr, there were more 
than 19 million mentions of coronavi- 
rus across social media on 11 March (the day 
the World Health Organization called the out- 
break a pandemic), and a report by Twitter in 
early April said that COVID-19-related tweets 
were being shared every 45 milliseconds. 

As the pandemic continues to evolve and we 
look towards long-term management strate- 
gies, we must continue these conversations 
—and make sure that science is a part of them. 
But, as science-communication experts have 
been saying, simply spewing scientific facts 
from a soapbox isn’t enough: research shows 


that it’s more important to start a dialogue. 
When used strategically, social media can 
make it easier to have such conversations 
at scale. | am a scientist who shares online 
updates about COVID-19, and my coronavirus 
social-media content has been viewed millions 
of times. I feel that I’m doing more than adding 


“Acknowledging that it 

isn’t easy to be cooped upat 
homeis not only honest, but 
relatable. And relatability is 
akey component of trust.’ 
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sound to all the noise because my engagement 
rates have been as high as 24% on Instagram, 
more than 10 times the industry standard, and 
49 times the standard on my COVID-19 tweets. 
And it’s particularly important to share 
accessible science through social media 
because trolls and conspiracy theorists are 
spreading seeds of doubt and misinformation 
that can have dangerous consequences. 
Good science communication involves 
storytelling, avoiding jargon and making 
science accessible. Here are tips on sharing 
information at scale on social media. 


Amplify first. Not everyone has the time or 


skillset to create new material for sharing on 
social media, but amplifying the messages of 
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others is a helpful way to contribute. Your likes, 
shares and retweets are a form of social cur- 
rency: instead of angrily sharing only things 
you disagree with, use your currency to boost 
credible work to help good content to go viral. 

If you do want to make content, aim to fill 
a gap: address acommon point of confusion 
noone has tackled yet, or find a unique way to 
share knowledge (for example, through art, 
dance, rap or pop-culture references). 


Avoid ‘hot takes’. The scientific process is 
rooted ina culture of debate and collaborative 
criticism — we’re all used to attacking things. 
Before firing off a juicy tweet, think deeply 
about whether it'll cause more confusion than 
clarity if seen by people who aren't your col- 
leagues. If a minor, debatable detail wouldn’t 
change public-health guidelines, perhaps it’s 
an argument best saved for another time. 


Create content tailored to your target audi- 
ence. Make your content as data driven as your 
research is. Perhaps you want to reach young 
people who are disregarding social distancing. 
Your next step would be to see what platform 
that demographic uses, and howthey commu- 
nicate there. For example, 65% of Instagram 
users globally are under the age of 34; 72% of 
teens whoare online are using Instagram; and 
41% of people who use the video-sharing plat- 
form TikTok are between 16 and 24 years old. 
But simply a clip re-shared from the evening 
news isn’t likely to spread far on TikTok. At any 
given time, there will be trending audio clips, 
dances, challenges and memes, and newvideos 
shared with these trends often enjoy a lot of 
traffic. Repackaging scientific information 
in trending formats can make it more visible. 


Have a hook, but avoid clickbait. A standard 
scientific paper builds information through a 
few paragraphs in the introduction, with the 
‘hook’ or main findings in the final sentence 
of that section. To reach a broader audience, 
reverse that process: start with that hook to 
entice readers to delve into the details. 

Hooks framed as questions often do well, 
but readers can be disappointed if the answer 
is asimple yes or no. And leading questions 
that imply doubt can spread misinformation if 
people don't read on. Soinstead of ‘Does hand 
sanitizer work only on bacteria?”, try ‘How 
does hand sanitizer kill viruses and bacteria?’. 

Apicture or graphic can serve as an exciting 
hook to make someone pause while scrolling 
through their newsfeed. Use design tools such 
as BioRender, Canva and VSCO to create and 
edit photos and graphics. 


On Instagram and TikTok, use hashtags 
to reach fresh audiences. Users can dis- 
cover content through search functions on 
social-media platforms, so you can drive traffic 
to your post without having many followers by 
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using hashtags related to COVID-19. Twitter 
indexes content in search results by any word 
ina tweet, but users can search content on Ins- 
tagram and TikTok only using hashtags. 

On Instagram, you canuse up to 30 hashtags 
per post: use them all! Include a mix of broad, 
high-traffic hashtags such as #science, and 
niche hashtags such as #microbiology, #edu- 
cational or #ScienceTeacher. 

On TikTok, less is more: check out the latest 
hashtag trend and see if you can find a way to 
fit the information you want to share into that 
video format. Although you might not be able 
to pack much information into the one minute 
allowed per video, you can get new conversa- 
tions started in the comments section. 

Your hashtags should always be relevant 
to the content you’re sharing, but you can 
broaden your reach beyond science ‘echo 
chambers’ (content that preaches to the con- 
verted, reinforcing existing beliefs) by incor- 
porating other trends. Creative visuals that 
showcase science through a popular aesthetic 
— for example, by sharing your information 
alongside #calligraphy, #fashion or even 
#pastels — can put your content in front of 
high-traffic target communities. 

And using more colloquial names for sci- 
entific terms, such as #covid or #corona, can 
help to broaden your reach beyond scientists. 


If you're going to bust myths, do it compas- 
sionately. People are more likely to listen to 
someone who listens to them. To avoid being 
dismissive, I usually say, “I understand why 
you’renervousabout___, thisisareally scary 
time. But___.” UK science-funder Wellcome’s 
latest Global Monitor, published in June 2019, 
found that 18% of people have a high level of 
trust in scientists, and 54% have a medium 
level. We will get a lot further by fostering 
trusting relationships. 


Be your authentic self. Scientists are people 
too. We are more than our graphs: epidemic 
curves showing the impact of physical distanc- 
ing are important, but acknowledging that it 
isn’t easy to be cooped up at home is not only 
honest, but relatable. And relatability is a key 
component of trust. 

Including yourself in your story can help to 
convey warmth and trust, and to get people to 
listen and take your message to heart. 

No public-health research is complete until 
the key findings are effectively communicated 
and, ideally, implemented. Although the scale 
of online platforms adds challenges to this 
task, itcan be leveraged to share conversations 
about the life-saving science we need most. 


Samantha Yammine received her PhD from 
the University of Toronto in Canada studying 
neural stem cells, and is an independent 
science communicator known online as 
Science Sam online. 
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s head of Wellcome’s UK and Europe 
Research Landscape, I look at how 
the global research system comes 
together in the United Kingdom and 
internationally. My job focuses on 
how well everything joins up. 

I get alot of energy from discussing 
issues with a variety of people. We recently 
completed a three-year project looking at 
how we fund PhD training, and learnt that 
scientists are concerned by shortcomings 
in research culture. We're now promoting 
programmes that demonstrate both 
scientific excellence and support for 
student development. 

The Wellcome building is delightful. 

Its ground floor, knownas ‘the Street’, is 
devoted to cafe-style tables, and the buzz 
can be very helpful when I am getting my 
thoughts together. 

But when I need uninterrupted time to 
think, I head next door to the Reading Room, 
alibrary and gallery space in the Wellcome 
Collection, our free museum and library. 
The objects and books on display mix art, 
science and history ina calm environment 
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that invites you to think, to challenge your 
own assumptions. It is a welcoming space, a 
great combination of natural light and soft 
tones. When I've been there, it feels like I’ve 
had a break even though !'m still working. 
Ineed acombination of quietness and 
noise, and during this three-year project on 
PhD training, I’ve had to seek out these quiet 
spaces to work, and then get out and test 
the ideas on people. 
Since the UK lockdown in response 
to the new coronavirus, our Wellcome 
buildings have been closed. But in many 
ways, we are busier than ever, tackling 
the pandemic through coalitions such as 
COVID-Zero; this calls on businesses to help 
raise US$1 billion for pandemic research 
and development, testing, treatment and 
vaccines. When the time is right, I will enjoy 
my next visit to the Wellcome library — 
but, for now, lam lucky to be able to work 
remotely. 


Anne-Marie Coriat is Wellcome’s head 
of UK and Europe Research Landscape in 
London. Interview by James Mitchell Crow. 


